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PEEFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



TIOK some years a re-issue of this work has been 
demanded. The authoress has been much pleased 
and encouraged, not only by the reception accorded 
to it by the public on its first appearance, but by 
information received from various parts of the country 
of good that has been effected by its perusal, both in 
this and distant lands. It is with an earnest desire 
that still more benefit may result from its increased 
circulation, that it is now reprinted. 

Surely the need still exists for each of us to do 
all that we possibly can to enlighten and convince 
those who still stand aloof from the Temperance 
cause. Suflicient illustrations and proofs of the 
existence of this need have been brought under the 
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notice of the writer since the first publication of 
this volume to furnish more matter than would fill 
another as large or larger. 

Much as has been said and written on the sub- 
ject, the half has not yet been told of the seductive 
nature of intoxicating drinks; of the danger attend- 
ing even the so-called moderate use of them ; of 
the blighted hopes, of the crushed hearts, of the 
ruined lives, of the scattered homes caused by in- 
temperance. Thank God for the numbers who have 
been awakened to a conviction of personal respon- 
sibility and duty as regards this question ! Thank 
God that the Christian Church in its many denomi- 
nations has felt, and spoken out on, the importance 
of this subject! Thank God that in our widely 
spreading Bands of Hope the young are being 
trained in a more excellent way than were our 
forefathers in this respect ! 

And whilst thus thankful for what has been 
already accomplished, let us take courage, and 
hope for the future; believing that the right shall 
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triumph, and that Temperaoce shall yet prerul in 
our midst. 

That the perusal of these pages may be still 
further blessed by God in promoting this end is 
the fervent prayer of the Authoress, 

K C. A. ALLEX. 

4P, Cxios Squabe, 

BCBT, L&XCASaiBE. 
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PEEFACE. 



A SENSE of duty has prompted, the writing and 
publication of this tale. Many of the circum- 
stances are real facts that have come to the writer's 
personal knowledge. It is not, properly speaking, a 
work of fiction; although, for the sake of unity oi 
eflfect, characters and occurrences are brought into 
more intimate connection with each other than that 
in which they at first existed. 

The authoress deeply feels her inability to portray 
in colours suflBkiiently dark the misery and ruin caused 
in our beloved country by the degrading practice 
of Intemperance. It is her object to show, in the 
following pages, the perils to which the family, the 
circumstances, and the happiness of even the moderate 
indulger in strong drinks are liable ; since, from many 
of our most respectable and honoured &milies, and 
many of our brightest, happiest firesides, have passed 
forth those who have become the outcasts of society — 
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who have brought disgrace and ruin upon themselves, 
and dishonour upon their connections, by an undue 
indulgence in those drinks, the taste for which was 
first acquired under the home-roof, and first fostered 
by home influences. How would many a mother, 
who has treated her darling to a birthday glass of 
wine, or to an occasional taste of the beverages in 
d9,ily use in the family, have shuddered had the 
future been prophetically revealed to her, and her 
beautiful boy appeared to her sight as a bloated and 
disfigured drunkard ! How would many a father 
have dashed the glass from his lips, and shunned 
alcohol as a poisonous serpent, had he plainly foreseen 
that, by his example, the son of his love, or the 
daughter of his pride, would be led to deem that 
harmless and innocent which should eventually drag 
that son or daughter down to the lowest level of 
humanity — nay, in practice, below the brute creation ! 
And yet tender, loving mothers )\xive unwittingly 
awakened such tastes; and fond and (save in this 
respect) wise and judicious fathers hxive thus misled 
their children ; and the writer could bring still more 
instances to prove the truth of these assertions. 

If anything in this volume may, by the implored 
blessing of God, lead any to the consideration and 
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adoption of the great principles here advocated, the 

end of its publication will have been answered, and 

His shall be the praise to whom alone all praise 

belongs. 

E. C. A. ALLEN. 

48, Union Bquare, 

BUBY, LaNCASHIBE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ay UNPOPULAR THEME, 

" 'Tis with our judgments as our watches : none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.** 

Pope. 

" Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

" T^ATHER, do you intend going to the lecture this 
■*• evening ? If you do, may I accompajiy you ? " 
The speaker was an intelligent-looking girl of twelve 
years of age ; apparently, however, two or three years 
older. 

Mr. Weston, the person addressed, was a tall, noble- 
looking gentleman, distinguished for a frank and open 
countenance, and polished and courteous manners. 
He had a sfenerous and sympathizing: heart, the feel- 
iag, of which found ready exp^ssion in kind looks, 
in warm and friendly accents, and in philanthropic 
actions. He was also a Christian ; not merely nomi- 
nally such, but an earnest and active follower of Him 
who " went about doing good." 

Mr. Weston's family, now assembled round the 
breakfast-table, consisted of two sons — Harry, in his 
sixteenth, and Tom, in his tenth year — and two 
daughters — Annie, the eldest, now approaching 
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eighteen, and Helen, whose question remains nn- 
answered. They were motherless; and for some 
time past the mcmagement of household affairs had 
devolved on Annie^ assisted by a trustworthy house- 
keeper. 

Mr. Weston held a responsible office in connection 
with Riverdale, a rapidly-increasing manufacturing 
town ; and was as widely respected as known in the 
neighbourhood in which he lived. 

The day previous, a circular had been left at his 
house enclosing two complimentary tickets, announc- 
ing, and admitting to, a course of lectures on a subject 
then little understood and appreciated in the town, 
viz., the Temperance movement, which was beginning 
to agitate the public mind. The circular announced 
that, after three evenings had been spent in exposition 
of the principles and aims of the Temperance cause, 
the fourth would be devoted to a dramatic representa- 
tion bearing on the subject. Mr. Weston, in common 
with many others, regarded this movement as a 
humane effort for benefiting the drunkard, but never 
suspected that it could have any claim upon h.inh' 
The engagements of his business engrossing a large 
poiiion of his time, and duties connected with the 
Church of which he was a member also claiming a 
large share, he neither found opportunity nor felt 
inclination to enter into the study of the new theory, 
as he regarded it — ^a theory which, by-the-bye, he 
would have felt a strong repugnance to reduce to 
practice. His reply, therefore, to his daughter's inquiry 
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was a decided negative ; but, on observing her disap- 
pointed looks, he turned to his oldest son, and kindly 
said, — 

* Harry, what say you to escorting your sisters to 
the hall ? If you feel inclined to do so, I will procure 
two more tickets, and then Tom can accompany you." 

This was soon decided on ; the novel entertainment 
of the fourth evening, very probably, forming a strong 
attraction, as the young people had never been allowed 
to frequent theatrical amusements. 

Very clearly, very earnestly, and very eloquently, 
was the new, and then unpopular, theme handled and 
discussed. Powerful and telling arguments were 
backed by illustrations, anecdotes, and humorous 
witticisms ; and the interest of a large audience was 
aroused and maintained throughout. The object of 
the closing acts of the programme was to picture the 
misery caused by the monster vice of intemperance, 
and the tremendous expenditure on intoxicating 
liquors, and also to show the benefits which would 
result, personally, nationally, morally, and religiously, 
were this vast expenditure turned into other and 
purer channels. 

The young Westons, contrary to their father's 
expectation, had attended each evening, and seemed 
considerably interested in the lectures. Helen had 
begged her father to hear at least one of them, believ- 
ing that the arguments adduced would be sure to find 
weight in his thinking and discriminating mind ; but 
the fact was, that he looked on the promoters of the 
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Bcbeme as inclining to visionary enthusiasm. He 
would have deemed it a sort of moral cowardice, or 
of servile meanness, to pledge himself against the use 
of any of what he regarded as the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, given for the use of man. He looked on 
Christianity as the great means to preserve men from 
the danger, and save them from the degradation of 
intemperance; and deemed it a waste of time and 
energy to endeavour to make people sober only by 
a pledge of abstinence. 

Let those who think differently in these more 
enlightened days not blame him too harshly for thus 
standing aloof from the infant cause. Hundreds still 
occupy the same position; seeing and deploring at 
heart the evils so thickly surrounding them, and yet 
blind to the grand though simple remedy; not, it is 
tine, for inward depravity, but for checking the 
ravages of the dreadful cancer which is eating into 
the vitals of our beloved country. 

" Well, Helen," smilingly said her father, after hear- 
ing her glowing description of the scenes she had 
witnessed, " you seem to be quite a convert to these 
new opinions : have you taken the pledge ? " 

Helen blushingly replied, " Not publicly, father ; but 
I have made up my mind never to taste intoxicating 
liquors again, except in very extreme cases, if needed 
as medicine ; and when I am a little older, and if you 
will allow me, father, I intend to become a pledged 
member of the society." 

" Bravely spoken, my noble sister ! " exclaimed 
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Harry, whose fine blue eyes sparkled with mischiev- 
ous merriment, provoked by Helen's impulsive 
earnestness. "I assure you, father," continued he, 
" that Helen is an out-and-out Tee — to — tal — er ; and 
nothing will now satisfy her conscientious scruples 
but the entire banishment of such unholy beverages 
as wine, gin, brandy, etc., and even the sparkling 
homebrewed ale from our establishment ; and water, 
pure water, bright and free, must henceforth, in 
primitive simplicity, grace our frugal board." 

" Come, Harry, be merciful," said gentle Annie, who 
noted the quick flush that dyed Helen's cheeks, 
called forth by her brother's ironical satire : " I'm sure 
there is excuse to be made for a little enthusiasm 
on the subject, when we consider the great amount 
of misery caused by the drinking habits of our 
country ; although I think we may safely trust dear 
fathers riper judgment and experience as to the 
course of action to adopt in reference to the Temper- 
ance movement I think if we all follow his example 
and precepts, we shall not go far wrong. Still, you 
know, Harry, we are always allowed to express our 
free opinions to each other at home. Are we not, 
father ? " 

"Far be it from me, my children," replied Mr. 
Weston, "to discourage your expressing your senti- 
ments in my presence ; since it is my wish to 
ascertain those sentiments, and, if possible, to correct 
the erring, and strengthen the wise and true, con- 
clusions at which you may arrive. As regards Total 
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XhscotsBSh I 3IIIS& Aj latt I cui see no atilitj in 
iLj :«&sniii3ic A 7UfQ£>ci£ a^sk^st. anee I fi^ in do 
OBiiCfisr flf uvissasmmz ^Sut \ismatM of sobriety. So 
Ik: .ft^ 3LJ k3iz4ri5ac« f-rawH our &inily is un- 
lisaieii ^rssL xsa iricisBsctT w inebrindoa: and, 
i^isx see xiu jc ar Aiiiren eTer yield to its 
>itHnrrv^TaM Tw^nisr. I w<:«ji tikii voa all became 
ai^iicasfesn. I^ikl ^:wTer. I omsider imneeessaiy, 
alx2i:ii2£i. I wEH xkrrer ssh^ ia tifee vmv, should any 
<c v^i^ vis^ tl^ tiBCTfp* sac& : afti if oar wmnn-bearted 
H«itf& CL'Kiaiifff rrm !>> her avxy«>0d principles, she 
zasT 2«5S ftsssz^sd i^akiL &wC vbIv shall she be safe firom 
ajLT :f<fo^:K9.3a on acy ^diru bat fitvm any occasion or 
i&ga.a«fter.i> beli cct vc p«fimned by me, to break 
Ltr pye«^^ Bat eocogh <» this point. Now let as 
imiv^Y^ the todsshk^ of cor Heavenlv Father ere we 
separate for the n^t.'^ 

When erening {vayeis wene over, the nsoal kindly 
salutes wen^ exdianged. and the loving fiimily retired 
to i>est. 

The neader will by this time have gained an insight 
into the diderence of character in the children. Annie 
was peculiarly thoughtful and sedate ; and, yet, there 
was a winning sweetness anil tenderness in her 
manner, that irresistibly attracted admiration and 
love. Harry was a bright, noble-looking youth, and 
was a general favourite amongst all his friends. 
Naturally gifted and talented, and having possessed, 
and well improved, excellent opportunities of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and also showincr a native refinement 
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and polish of maimers, which long education often 
fails to impart, he seemed to create a general impres- 
sion in his £sivour. 

He certainly lacked the stability of his sister Annie. 
His desire to please and gratify others was strong 
enough to lead him often to sacrifice his own inclin- 
ations ; but there was danger that it might also lead 
him to the sacrifice of principle. However^ he was 
the sunbeam of the family circle, and his fond father's 
ambition was to see him take a high stand in society ; 
and he spared no pains nor expense that lay in his 
power to educate him thoroughly and desirably for 
a post in the busy commercial world. He was now 
about to enter upon a promising situation, where, if 
successful, he might, in time, realize a handsome 
income. He looked hopefully to the future, and his 
father s trust in him was strong. 

Helen was not only thoughtful, but earnest and 
impulsive. She possessed an unusually inquiring 
and reasoning mind. From a very early age her 
reading had been extensive, as she had free access to 
her fieither's well-stored library. She loved to analyze 
different subjects and truths ; and, so far from check- 
ing, her father had encouraged her to prosecute her 
investigations. He perceived in her a depth of 
thought fiai" beyond her years : and though he wisely 
insisted that, during her school vacations, she should 
devote necessary time and attention to domestic 
engagements, yet in leisure hours he fostered and 
directed her taste for mental pursuits. Hence, she 
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insensibly acquired an independence of thought ; and, 
whilst her gentler sister Annie was content to think 
on most subjects much as she had been taught to 
think, and especially as her father thought, Helen 
drew her own conclusions, and strove to examine 
them, as far as she was able, in the light of truth ; 
and no creed or opinion found recommendation to 
her adoption in the mere fact that another believed 
it, even though that other should be her almost 
idolized father. 

Tom's character was not yet developed, but he bid 
fair to be a quiet, industrious plodder along life's 
journey. He was loving and obedient, but not 
remarkable either for particular brightness or dulness. 
The world of school was his world at present; and 
there we will leave him for awhile to prosecute his 
employments and studies. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHjINGES, 

" Life is a sea where storms most rise : 
*Tis Folly talks of cloudless skies.*' 

Cotton. 

" r^H, Helen ! this is a trouble," said Annie Weston, 

as her sister found her alone, indulging in a 

pwoxysm of violent grief. " I do think/* continued 

she, *« it will break my heart : so happy as we have 

^n together, and so comfortable as we have striven 

to make dear father ! What can have caused him 

to think of such a thing ? " Here a flood of tears 

"Wst their bounds, and stopped her further utterance. 

"Come, sister, do not take such a gloomy view of 

^^ subject," replied Helen : " I am inclined to regard 

^^ b rather a different light from yours ; and, if I 

cannot at once feel reconciled, I can, at least, make 

P^t allowances for father's intentions ; nay, I believe 

I may go still further, and say that I think 1 can find 

strong reasons. for them." 

** Now, Nelly, what strong reaaons are you enlarg- 
^ upon ? " said gay Harry, at this moment entering 
the room, and bringing with him an influence as 
though a sunbeam had peeped over the edge of an April 
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cloud. *'It is well to have at least one pliilosopber 
in a family, to search out reasons, and draw inferences, 
and so forth. Annie, you see, contents herself with 
the deductions drawn by others ; and, as for myself 
/ do not pretend to any great mental flights; bo I 
suppose we must be content to sit at the feet of th^ 
only reasoning genius we appear to have amcMBg* 
us. But, by-the-bye, Annie," he hastily exclaimed— 
as the lamp was brought into the room, and he saw 
her attempting to conceal the traces of violent grief, 
— " what is the trouble ? Surely father's communica- 
tion has not affected you so painfully, has it ? '' 

"Well, BJArry, I certainly feel it very painfully; 
for it has been my constant endeavour since mother's 
death to supply her place as far as possible ; and I 
think we have been so comfortable." 

" True, sister mine," said Harry ; " but pray, on 
whom shall we depend to fill the place of mistress 
over us, and companion to &ther, when Annie Westoo 
becomes Annie Adshead, eh ? Here is our de^^^ 
Helen preparing for another twelve months' sojout^ 
at school ; and then, according to her avowed inte^'' 
tion, herself commencing the delightful task ^* 
'teaching the young idea how to shoot'; and s^^ 
setting aside the fact that there can be no companion 
for a man like a wife (now, Helen, don't smile, I asP- 
not speaking from experience, you know), I thinks 
taking all things into account, father might hav^ 
contemplated something worse than asking Mis£^ 
Aymer to be his wife ; and so, if Nelly's strong 
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rea%(yM had reference to this subject, I think I have 
stated some of them logically enough myself, eh, 
Annie ? " 

A deep blush overspread Annie's face at the 
reference to her intended change of name, and the 
cheerfulness of her brother and sister seemed some- 
what to reconcile her. Although her affectionate 
heart wovXd revert to the image of her long-lost 
mother, yet she felt how fruitless and sinful it was 
to give way to vain repinings, and, gradually, her 
own calm cheerfulness returned. 

The evening passed agreeably and pleasantly, and 
smiling faces met Mr. Weston's eye at the supper- 
table; and, it must be confessed, he felt pleased 
that no sign of opposition was manifested by his 
children. The subject was not again alluded to by 
him that night. 

Four years had passed away since our first intro- 
duction to the family. Annie had, for some months 
past, been engaged to a Mr. Adshead, a flourishing 
tradesman, resident in Manchester. Harry now held 
a post of trust under a large manufacturer in the 
same city, but returned home by train after business 
each evening, as such was his father's wish, with 
which, indeed, he had no inclination to disagree. 
Helen's ambition was to become a governess, and 
she had promises already amongst her friends of 
pupils with whom to commence operations, as soon 
as her own education was completed. Tom was 
still at school — at present away from home, — at the 
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same establishment in which Harry had finished 
his school life. 

The lady referred to in the preceding page was 
one of two sisters who had been intimate acquaint- 
ances of the Westons for many years. They had 
long occupied a pretty dwelling in the outskirts of 
the town. Their birthplace and that of the first 
Mrs. Weston was the same — a pretty village in 
Devonshire; but, their parents and three sisters 
having successively died, they had left the scenes 
of mournful recollections, and settled in RiverdaJe. 

They were the oldest and youngest of the family ; 
and, whilst Marian was considerably on the sunny 

side of thirty, Eliza was Ah ! what a mistake 

we had nearly made, in giving publicity to the a<ye 
of a staid maiden lady ! However, this much we 
may venture to say, that in years she might be a 
suitable partner for a sensible gentleman verging 
on fifty. Marian had been recently married to a 
Mr. Roole, an old playmate, who had taken her 
back to the scenes of her childhood ; and let us 
charitably sujjpose that sympathy for the loneliness 
of Miss Aymer had influenced Mr. Weston to offer 
her his heart, hand, and home. 

" And what," the reader may ask, " has become of 
Helen s Temperance principles during these years ? " 
Deeper and deeper had they rooted themselves in her 
heart, and again and again, whilst at home during her 
vacations, had she introduced them as a subject of 
discussion. Her father was amused at the tenacity 
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with which she adhered to them, and at the playful 
and diverting manner in which Harry met her earnest 
and eager arguments ; but when Helen would try to 
press the theory to practice, and venture to request her 
father to banish intoxicating beverages from general 
use in the £simily, or the decanters and wine-glasses 
from their social entertainments, a frown of displeasure 
would knit his noble brow, and his fine blue eyes 
would flash with a light none wished to see twice, and 
he would sternly remind her of the impropriety of 
dictating to age and experience. And, yet, none more 
deeply deplored the ravages of intemperance than he ; 
and his untiring efforts were put forth to relieve the 
pressure of ignorance and degradation from the down- 
trodden masses around. His leisure time, his means, 
his prayers, were laid under tribute to seek to spread 
education, comfort, and piety among his kind; and 
to Helen's mind it appeared that, armed with the 
principles and practice of Total Abstinence from the 
greatest cause of British thraldom, he might have 
exerted a mighty influence for good in the large circle 
in which he moved. She covtld not conviTice, but she 
could, and she did, gather facts and arguments ; and, 
after stating them when and how she thought them 
most likely to take effect, she could, and she did, seek 
her heavenly Father's throne, and entreat His blessing 
on what she believed to be a truth, and a great truth. 
It had been decided that another year was to be 
allowed her at school, in order to the acquiring suffi- 
cient knowledge to fit her for her chosen pursuits. 
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She had now been spending her last Christinas vaca- 
tion at home; and ere her departure to school Mr. 
Weston had felt it his duty to announce to his children 
(with the exception of Tom, who had returned to 
school the previous week) his intended marriage : this 
he did one evening at the tea-table, and the announce- 
ment was received in perfect silence. He left them, 
having to fulfil an engagement that evening ; and with 
the sequel our readers are already acquainted. 

Time, the great worker-out of Life's problems, rolled 
steadily on. Winter blasts died away, and winter 
snows melted, and the breath of spring warmed into 
light and loveliness Nature's beautiful face. 

Preparations had been made, guasts had been invited, 
the merry bells had proclaimed the solemnization of 
the holy rite, an elegant and substantial breakfast had 
been duly honoured, and Mr. and Ifrs. Weston had 
departed to Devonshire on their wedding tour; and, 
in the comparative quiet that ensued towards evening, 
Annie's fingers were rapidly guiding the pen over the 
descriptive words which were to convey to Helen the 
knowledge of the incidents as they had occurred. 
Much as she had tried to reconcile her mind, and 
"striven to give to his chosen fair a kind and courteous 
greeting/' yet still now there were welling up in her 
heart sad thoughts of one whose well-remembered face 
seemed smiling on her again, and her eye involuntarily 
sought her mother's chair, as if she expected to find 
her once more occupying her old seat. 

The ready tears were already dimming her eyes, 
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and blotting the paper, when the door opened, and a 
slightly-formed, rather smaJl, but very sharp, active 
young man entered, and greeted her affectionately, 
rallying her on her forlorn looks, and cheerfully 
alluding to a not fai* distant second wedding festival 
that should enliven the house, and in which she 
should bear a more prominent part. The reader will 
have, doubtless, rightly concluded the name of the 
new comer to be Adshead. We have spoken of him 
as sharp, and so he was, both in nature and practice ; 
thoroughly devoted to business, a keen eye for 
chances, and a fixed determination to get on in the 
world. 

On first acquaintance we should agree with Helen, 
who had always had an opinion of her own, that be 
was not exactly the man to make the trusting, gentle 
Annie entirely happy. She had found, however, that 
it would be useless to interfere or advise. Annie 
loved; and in the first dawning of love's light she 
beheld everything around her bathed in its rosy hue. 
She was perfectly satisfied with the devotion and 
attention which, to more exacting minds, might have 
l&cked fervour and winningness. Despising, as she 
M affectation and flattery, and not herself demon- 
strating, by her outward demeanour, the strength and 
depth of her feelings, she overlooked William s some- 
times absent and careless manner. Being assured of 
^w affection, she never troubled herself for lack of 
expressions of it. Other eyes might have descried a 
sliade of selfishness and grasping propensity in his 
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character: she only discovered commendable prudence. 
Other minds might have suspected a tendency to 
miserly habits : she only admired his frugality. Other 
Iiearts might occasionally have shrunk from a too fieiy 
glance of the eye^ or an unnecessary harshness in the 
tongue : she was blind to the one, and deaf to the 
other. She saw only the sunny side of his character, 
and that sunny side was bathed in the roselight of 
fresh, young love. 

Certainly now, as his arm encircles her, and his 
tender looks and earnest fu^cents are finding their way 
through eye and ear to her beating heart, there seems 
no shadow of a cloud to darken their future sky. 
We may be mistaken after all : so may Helen. Annie 
seems happy in her choice. May she ever remain so ! 

" And now, Annie," said William, " I think that we 
have waited long enough. This house no longer needs 
you for a mistress, and mine does. I have come ex- 
pecting an early day to be named for ovi/r marriage." 

Quite natural that these words should be spoken. 
With numberless changes and variations, they have 
been spoken from time immemorial, and will continue 
to be spoken while time shall last ; and quite natural, 
too, that the throbbing heart, the glowing cheek, and 
the downcast eye should bear witness to the inward 
commotion which they excite. It is a solemn word 
that " names the day." It is an important act to utter 
that word. It is la3-ing the hand of the will on one 
epoch of the uncertain future, and saying, " Here shall 
my present accustomed state of life end, and an untried 
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one commence." It is becoming conscious of, and 
using, the power to turn the wheel of destiny. It is 
the sinking of individuality of thought, feeling, and 
action, to enter upon a partnership for life. 

William Adshead waited for some time for an 
answer, and, when at length it came, it was a plea for 
a little longer uncertainty, a little more time to con- 
sider. The plea, however, was overruled, and, ere the 
conference terminated, the da/y was named; and, before 
Helen's letter was sealed, the important news had been 
committed to its pages, and Helen forewarned to hold 
herself in readiness against the next New Year's Day,' 
to act the part of bridesmaid. " Rather a long delay," 
say you, reader ? Well, you see, Annie had succeeded 
in making it as long as she could. She was unwilling 
to be married whilst Helen was away, and also unwill- 
ing to interrupt her last studies at school. There was 
also weight in William's deciding argument, that it 
would be fitting to commence a new state of life with. 
a New Year; and so it was that the knotty point was. 
settled, and the day named. 

Suns rose and set The tide of life rolled on* 
Month after month glided from the future to the past. 
Mrs. Weston became duly installed and duly honoured 
as the presiding fireside genius. Mr. Weston saw no 
reason to repent his choice, nor did others. Mild in 
temper and disposition, thoughtful for the peace and 
happiness of all around, she was a sunbeam of comfort 
to every heart. Her own at times was sad, as she 
thought of the darling sister, so long the sharer of her 
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home and cares, now so far away; but frequent 
correspondence brought gleams of joy, to find that 
Marian's path appeared smooth, and her sky sunny. 
Her husband was a prosperous tradesman, and Mrs. 
Weston's visit to them on her marriage tour had 
favourably impressed her mind as to her prospects. 

Annie seemed in some degree to fill the void caused 
by her absence ; and Mr. Weston was, as a husband, 
what he was in every other social relation he filled, 
one of the kindest and the best of men. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WEDDING DAY, 

" And other cares will claim thy thoaghts, and other hearts thy love, 
And gayer friends may be around, and brighter skies above ; 
Yet thou, when I behold thee next, may'st wear upon thy brow. 
Perchance a look of anxious care, for that which decks it now.'* 

FlTZGERAXD. 

rriHE " First of January " came ; not, however, 
-^ smiling and clear, as the word "wedding day" 
would fain suggest. Frosty it was, but the frost was 
of that description designated " black frost" There 
was a keen rawness in the air that seemed to penetrate 
not only into the house, but into the heart; and it 
certainly required a good fire, good cheer, good com- 
pany, and good spirits, to rise to anything like an 
enjoyable pitch of feeling. Three of these requisitions 
were met at Mr. Weston's house that morning ; and, 
to some of the company at least, the fourth did not 
seem to be wanting. 

Very lovely looked Annie in her white silk dress, 
wreath of flowers, and flowing veil. So thought her 
father^ as with deep, deep love, he tenderly kissed her, 
and invoked Heaven's blessing on her head. So 
thought Mrs. Weston, who had long learned to love 
her, and whose earnest wishes were breathed for her 
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happiness. So thought Harry, as he gaily and 
smilingly rallied her on her quivering lip and trem- 
bling eyelid ; praising the rich colour that dyed lier 
cheek, till his praises re-dyed it richer and deeper. So 
thought Helen, as she wound her arms round her 
sister's neck, and, by her fervent kiss, spoke her 
gushing love, and, in spite of resolutions to the con- 
trary, gave vent to the sobs that would force their 
way, till they awakened their echo in Annie's sensitive 
heart. So thought Tom, who had regarded Annie 
almost in the light of a mother, and whose thoughtful 
mind shrank from the void her absence would create. 
So thought William Adshead, as he hurriedly ex- 
claimed, "How well you look this morning, Annie! 
You must keep your spirits up;" accompanying the 
words by a hasty though warm kiss ; showing, how- 
ever, in his manner, the least shade of impatience or 
annoyance at the signs of grief for which he could not, 
by matter-of-fact reasoning, account. He only saw 
that she would be parted from her former home by the 
short distance of a few miles : she saw and felt that 
there would be a distance, never to be retravelled, 
between the future and the past; and though not 
repenting the step she was taking, yet she regarded it 
in all its weight and importance to be a serious one. 
Perhaps she was too sentimental : perhaps, he was too 
little so. Where is the golden mean ? 

Very lovely, too, looked Helen, the chief bridesmaid. 
So thought one of the company, to whom we will 
hasten to introduce our readers. 
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A young man, rather above the middle height ; far 
from stout, although of a formation betokening great 
muscular strength and vigour^ dark-complexioned, 
with oval features, and a high, intellectual forehead ; 
a countenance expressing great firmness of purpose, 
and yet, when Ughted up by its frequent and winning 
smile, peculiarly attractive ; a military bearing in 
posture and movements, and a native polish of manners 
and address. These were the outward belongings, which 
caught the eye of the beholder, and at once accorded 
to their possessor a favourable opinion — an opinion 
which it is but just to say further acquaintance with 
Ernest Norman served to confirm. He was Harry's 
old school-fellow and chosen friend. Studying for 
the ministry, he was spending his vacation at home in 
Manchester ; and being, through Harry, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Adshead's, he had received and accepted 
an invitation to the wedding ; and if his aim was to 
make a favourable impression, or even if insensible 
to such an aim, it is certain he accomplished that end. 
He possessed that unobtrusive politeness, refined 
courtesy, and quick observation, which rendered him 
a most agreeable companion ; and a carefully-imparted 
and well-received Christian and intellectual training 
in his earlier youth had given that greatest of all the 
moral virtues — sincerity — to his motives and actions. 
He received Mr. and Mrs. Weston's cordial invitation 
to remain with Harry during his few days' stay at 
home, and to accompany him in his future visits 
when inclination led him so to do. 
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Another wedding-breakfast had been duly honoured, 
and another departure of the principal personages 
from the gay scene had been witnessed ; not this time 
to Devonshire, but to London ; business engagements, 
it must be confessed, forming a strong attraction in 
William Adshcad's pi*actical mind to the great and 
busy metropolis. Helen strove after their departure 
to shake off her feelings of depression, in order to 
contribute to the enjoyment of the few young friends 
who had been invited in honour of the occasion, some 
of whom, from a distance, were remaining a few daya 

Ernest Norman had observed that Helen declined 
all solicitations to take wine, and, thinking it rather 
singular that she should do so, had privately asked 
Harry the reason of her refusal. Harry smilingly told 
him that he should hear her reasons from her own lips, 
warning him to arm himself well with arguments 
in favour of the moderate use of intoxicating liquors, 
lest he should become a convert to Helen's ex- 
treme opinions. 

Inwaidly delighted at the prospect of arousing Helen 
to an eloquent defence of her " pet theory," as he called 
it, Harry contrived to introduce the subject that even- 
ing, and was soon gratified by the spirited argument 
which ensued. 

" I feel astonished, Miss Weston," said Mr. Norman, 
after Helen had modestly but firmly avowed herself 
to be a pledged abstainer, " that yoxi have embraced 
what appeared to me to be singular and enthusiastic 
ideas. I trust you will excuse my freedom in giving 
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ray opinion, but / have always regarded pledged 
abstainers as rather weak and visionary sort of people. 

" But why," asked Helen, " should you have formed 
such an opinion of them ? " 

" I have regarded them as weak," replied he, " inas- 
much as, by their line of conduct, they seem to distrust 
their own power to restrain an undue indulgence in 
appetite ; and, therefore, entirely debar themselves of 
what I consider not merely a harmless luxury, but 
even a necessary of life. Added to which, they need- 
lessly cause themselves to appear singular in many 
companies, where they run the risk of grieving the 
minds, or provoking the contempt, of other discreet 
and well-conducted persons, by implying a tacit reproof 
of their partaking moderately of that which they find 
to be beneficial. I have looked on them as visionary, 
since it seems presumption to suppose that desultory 
efforts, such as they use^ will affect the aggregate mass 
of humanity, for whose benefit they professedly abstain. 
A far more tangible and effectual plan is, in my opinion, 
to thoroughly educate the people : to mission our land, 
to spread and disseminate around us the truths of the 
Gospel ; and, by plucking up the weeds of self-indul- 
gence and evil passions from the heart, to render the 
outward actions healthy and fruitful in moral good. 
This I conceive to be a more direct method to stem 
the tide of evils — not only springing from intemper- 
ance, but from gluttony and a thousand other vices — 
around us, than to seek to coerce the will and actions 
contrary to the judgment. For instance — excuse my 
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freedom, — may I ask what good end y(Ai expect to 
gain or achieve by y(ywr abstinence from a few of the 
good things of Providence, especially from wine, which, 
according to Scripture, 'maketh glad the heart of 
man'?" 

"The good end which I have in view," replied 
Helen, "is to clear my conscience, and to perform 
what appears to me a sacred duty. I believe that 
education has failed with respect to the evil of intem- 
perance ; since we know that many of brilliant parts 
and acquirements have fallen victims to its ravages. 
Even instruction in Gospel truths and doctrines has 
not been sufficient to preserve professors of religion 
from its blighting power; since we have known in- 
stances of these falling, step by step, into wretchedness 
and degradation, through indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. Nay, have the ministers of Christ themselves 
been secure? I would not overrate my small influence, 
neither would I underrate it. I believe the meanest 
and weakest of us have an influence, the extent of 
which we cannot guess ; and, although mine may be 
but small, I cannot conceive it a visionary idea to 
throw it, small as it is, into the scale of right. As to 
the charge of singularity, better dare to be singular in 
the right than popular in the wrong. 

" I suppose, however, I may be suspected of weak- 
ness. Well, although I never felt the least temptation 
to transgress the rules of sobriety, nor do I remember 
that the fear of doing so ever occurred to me ; yet 
better, I think, to fear the power of temptation, and 
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so keep far from it, than, secure in fancied strength, 
tread enchanted ground, and, too late, discover our 
extreme weakness. I differ, however, sir, from the 
opinion you entertain respecting the necessity of the 
use of these beverages. / do not, and cannot, believe 
that they are essential, or even beneficial. I have 
required none, and taken none, now, for years; and, 
although the only avowed abstainer in our family, I 
do not think that, either in health or spirits, I come 
behind those who may find occasional transient glad- 
ness of heart in the sparkling wine-glass. I must, 
however, beg your forgiveness for enlarging so much 
on the subject. Perhaps you will give it further con- 
sideration, and hear its merits from lips better able to 
enunciate its truths.*' 

As Helen spoke, her animated features were lit up 
with sparkling fervour, and her heightened colour 
bespoke her intense earnestness. Ernest thought, as 
he watched her expressive countenance, that she 
might bear comparison, not only with her own family, 
but with all the young ladies he was acquainted with, 
for loveliness and intelligence; but, as the theme 
under discussion was distasteful to him, he hastened 
to change it, assuring Helen that, however he might 
admire her eloquence and zeal, he could not see the 
necessity of it in the cause she had espoused ; smilingly 
adding, *' I am afraid you will think me rather ob- 
durate. Miss Weston; but I fear neither your influ- 
ence, example, nor arguments, will ever have so much 
weight with me as to lead me to adopt your principles." 
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The topic was, by general consent, hereafter avoided; 
and nothing more intervened to interrupt the harmony 
of the happy circle of friends during the time they 
remained together. 

That time at length passed over, and the party 
broke up. Helen, according to previous arrangement, 
accompanied Harry to Manchester. Her visit was to 
Mr. Adshead's, in order to be there to receive the 
bride and bridegroom on their return. Mr. Adshead 
had left the shop in charge of a younger brother, who 
resided with and assisted him ; and a trustworthy, 
elderly female, who superintended the domestic affairs. 
It had been agreed that she should remain with Annie, 
in the capacity of upper servant; as, having been 
with the family many years, they naturally felt reluc- 
tant to part with her. 

Business requiring Mr. Adshead's presence at home, 
their absence was limited to ten days; and, at the 
expiration of that time, Annie took possession of her 
new abode, where Helen had soon to leave her, and 
return home to make her own preparations for com- 
mencing her new labours. 

A capacious and pleasant schoolroom had lately 
been added to Mr. Weston's dwelling, one door of 
which communicated with a large garden that lay at 
the back of the house, and the other opened to the 
lawn in front; the schoolroom thus extending the 
whole length of the house. It was conveniently and 
comfortably fitted up; and, at the announced time, 
Helen received her pupila 
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We will leave her to become acquainted with them^ 
and likewise with their proficiency or deficiency in 
the various requisite branches of study, whilst we 
glance at a few other occurrences necessary to be 
noticed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIGUTS AND SHADOWS. 

" Intemperance 1 accursed fiend ! 

Thou hydra-headed monster, hence I 
God grant oiv households may be screened 
From thy debasing influence 1 

* • • • 

" How many bleeding, broken hearts 

Are crushed beneath thy ponderous heel 1 
Whilst drop by drop the life-blood starts 

From wounds which none may probe or heal ! '* 

E. C. A. A. 

TT had been decided, for various reasons, that 
•*- Harry should henceforth occupy apartments in 
William Adshead's house during the intervening time 
from Monday morning to Saturday evening in each 
week, the house being sufficiently large to admit of 
such an arrangement. He now filled the situation 
of cashier and confidential clerk to the firm with 
which he had first engaged. He had hitherto given 
full satisfaction to his employer, at whose residence he 
had been occasionally an invited guest. He stood, 
indeed, high in the favour of Mr. Ormond ; and there 
were not wanting those who whispei-ed that he stood 
higher in the favour of Mr. Ormond's only daughter. 
However this may be, the hours that he passed at 
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Ormond Villa were among the brightest of his life ; 
and although he would have deemed it madness in 
him to think of aspiring to the hand of an only 
daughter and wealthy heiress^ such as Miss Ormond, 
yet he trod on dangerous ground for his own peace 
when brought into her company ; and the simple and 
unaffected but powerful charms of her person and 
manners stamped themselves indelibly on his heart, 
often to be cherished in dreams of the night, but 
oftener in dreams of the day. Pity, it seemed, that 
he should have been invited to, and placed on a 
friendly footing in, her home and society. Pity, it 
seemed, that no haughtiness of manner, or chilling 
reserve, should have been manifested, to foil or veil 
her attractions to Harry. But so it was, that by 
common consent of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ormond, Hairy 
was a welcome visitor. And so it was, that on no 
young gentleman of her acquaintance were kinder 
looks or sweeter smiles bestowed by Harriet Ormond 
than on him. Take care, Harry! There may be 
danger in thy present path ! There may be greater 
dangers in the future ! 

About this time Mrs. Weston received a letter from 
Mr. Roole, which gladdened her heart by informing 
her that his wife had become the joyful mother of 
a fine boy, and that they were both progressing 
wonderfully favourably. The young stranger's name 
was to be George Henry, unless (as Marian suggested) 
her sister could find a better. The one chosen, how- 
ever, commended itself to Mrs. Weston's judgment. 
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and, therefore, it was to be expected that he would 
be duly registered and christened George Henry 
Roole. In honour of the anticipated latter events 
a box was forwarded forthwith, containing a sisterly 
remembrance from Mrs. Weston, in the shape of ao 
infant's splendid robe, cloak, and hood, accompanied 
by her warmest expressions of affection and con- 
gratulation, together with a cordial and pi^essing in- 
vitation to Marian to come as soon as her recruited 
health and baby's strength would permit, and pay 
a long visit to Riverdale, to give her old firiends an 
opportunity of admiring and petting the young gentle- 
man. The present and invitation drew an early reply 
from Maiian herself, full of admiration of, and thanks 
for, the rich attire, in which she rapturously declared 
that " Georgy would look like a little angel" She 
assui'ed her sister that her invitation would be gladly 
accepted as soon as possible, for she needed change 
of air, and she did so want to visit her. 

Many more letters were exchanged before the anti- 
cipated meeting time came; and wonderful descrip- 
tions were given of the little paragon of perfection, 
until it was no wonder that his aunt became impatient 
to see him. Eight months rolled over, and Marian 
found herself once more at Riverdale. Her husband 
accompanied her there, but was compelled to leave 
her for awhile ; arranging^ however, to return and 
fetch her home. 

After the first greetings, and the exhibition of the 
Utile stnnger, his delighted aunt exclaimed, ''Why, 
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he is the very imsige of you, Marian ! and, really, I 
never saw you look better. I do think you are look- 
ing younger and prettier I " 

Pretty was certainly the right word to describe 
Marian Roole. SmaU, rather round features; merry, 
laughing, blue eyes, that seemed ever reflecting sun- 
shine; round, full, dimpled cheeks, whose colour 
might vie with the loveliest tint of the June rose ; 
and cherry lips, ever wreathed about with a sweet, 
cheery smile ; a profusion of rich, light brown, wavy 
hair, sometimes confined by bands or combs, but even 
whilst so confined^ ever and anon some stray lock 
escaping from bondage, and faUing in graceful care- 
lessness upon her fair neck; ofbener, however, the 
wavy wealth of ringlets was left in native freedom, 
to dance merry time to the music of the merry heart 
within; a skin clear and smooth as childhood's, 
through the transparency of which shone the delicate 
pinky tint, betokening loveliness and good health. 
Such is a faint description of the beauty of Marian, 
a beauty which had called from her sister's fond lips, 
in the bygone, many a fond kiss, and many a fervent 
exclamation of " God bless you ! *' 

Plentifully and eagerly was the little darling over- 
whelmed with admiration and caresses, until at length 
he lustily protested against such disturbance of his 
infismtile dignity ; and by his loud and protracted 
screams reminded them of the existence of a necessary 
organ of the human body, which, being situated " out 
of sight," might possibly, otherwise, have remained 
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" out of mind," viz., a pair of lungs ; at the same time 
teaching them an important lesson, to wit, that whilst, 
according to the proverb, " All is not gold that glitters," 
so infancy is not all beauty and sweetness ; but that, 
like life, it has its disagreeables and inconveniences. 
By means of these instructions, conveyed in a loud 
key, and accompanied by sundry demonstrative kicks, 
cuffs, and scratches, baby succeeded in cooling their 
Superabundant ardour, and establishing himself on a 
sober footing in their regards. 

Marian shared Helen's room, and hence the two 
were much thrown together. She sometimes paid a 
visit to the school-room ; but, if accompanied by 
Georgy, this was rather subversive of order, as the 
young ladies found irresistible attractions in baby ; 
and eyes and hands more agreeable study and em- 
ployment than in books or work. 

Helen's observing eye soon discovered, and her 
heart reluctantly admitted, a rather startling fact, viz., 
that Marian's bright eye occasionally became brighter, 
and the rose flush on her cheek deeper, from the use 
of intoxicating beverages. 

"Do you know, dear," she had said one night on 
retiring to her room, carrying with her a little hot 
water, '' that I have been compelled, since my confine- 
ment, to take a little stimulant at times ? I believe 
I never should have survived but for it. See, love/ 
she continued, as she drew from her box a bottle 
containing gin — (Do you start, reader, at the idea of a 
lady possessing such a bottle ? We think Helen did 
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so) — and, pouring some into a glass, mixed it with a 
little hot water and sugar, — " see, love, take a little : 
it will do you good." 

We are afraid that something very like horror was 
felt and exhibited by Helen, as she hastily replied, 
'* Oh dear, no ! thank you, Mrs. Roole : I never touch 
anything of the kind, I assure you.** 

"Ah, well! I am glad you do not require it: / 
never did, you see, until Georgy was born, and then 
Mrs. Macpherson, my nurse — for George had engaged 
me the best he could hear of, — insisted on my taking, 
daily, a little of the very best gin, and also a little 
good bottled porter, or bitter beer. I did so dislike it 
at first, but, you see, I had to get accustomed to it, and 
now, if I omit it, you cannot think how I miss it.** 

" But do you not think, dear Mrs. Roole, that you 
are now nearly strong enough to lay medicine aside ? *' 
asked Helen, who felt that she must make some reply, 
and whose truthful nature shrank from appearing to 
countenance what she regarded as a dangerous mis- 
take " I think, if you were now to discontinue it, 
you would soon cease to perceive the want of it : I 
mean to say, that I think medicine loses its effect if 
taken too long or too often.** 

" Oh, no ! I could not indeed lay aside the use of 
it at present,'* replied Marian. " Although I look so 
well, I am still fiu* from strong : the little I take 
assists my appetite for my food, else at many times I 
should scarcely care for eating at all ; and then, you 
cannot imagine what a sinking sensation I oft.en 
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experience, which nothing seems to relieve so well as 
a little stimulant But I quite forgot, Helen," con- 
tinued she, "that you used to be a Teetotaler. I 
remember how warm you were on the subject, and 
what discussions you and Harry used to have; bat 
you are not one yet, are you ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " said Helen — " a stronger one than ever, 
I think. So far from seeing any reason to change, I 
continually see more to urge me to persevere." 

*' Ah ! it is all very well," answered Marian, " whilst 
you are strong and healthy ; but if you were suffering 
from illness and weakness, you would be obliged and 
glad to take what would do you good." 

" Certainly," said Helen. " In a very extreme case, 
if assured by my medical adviser that nothing else 
would save my life, I might then take his prescription; 
as, for instance, in a sudden and severe attack of 
cholera, he might order me a dose of brandy, which 
I might feel it my duty to take. Still, my opinion is, 
that, even as medicine, there are very few cases where 
such stimulants are really necessary ; and I question 
if substitutes might not advantageously be found for 
even these few. We had a physician, and, I believe, 
a clever one, lecturing at the Hall a short time ago- 
one who had carefully studied this subject, and come 
to the conclusion that these drinks were hurtful and 
injurious, and that substitutes could be provided 

equally effectual for medical purposes. Dr. H , 

whom you well know, was present ; and Mr. Stoddart, 
a particular Mend of his, asked him his opinion of 
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the lecture afterwards, and liis reply was rather re- 
markable. It was this: 'Ay, sir, a great deal of 
what he says is very true. I might say the same as 
he, if my fortune were made like his ; but, you know, 
it would not do to let every one know that.* " 

" Did Dr. H really make that reply ? " asked 

Marian. 

"Mrs. Stoddart assured me that he made that 
reply," said Helen; "and, owing to the regard that 
her husband entertains for the Doctor's judgment and 
candour, it has made a strong impression on his mind. 
At all events, he has become a regular attendant at 
all our meetings ; and, if not already pledged, I know 
he has materially altered the family customs of his 
own house, and I should not be at all surprised at 
his becoming one of the staunchest advocates of the 



cause." 



*' Oh ! by-the-bye, Helen," said Marian, who wished 
to change the topic of conversation, '* have you heard 
anything lately of Jeanet Mason ? " 

Here a happy thought occurred to Helen, who 
replied, — 

"Oh, yes, Mrs. Roole. As it will be Wednesday 
to-morrow, I shall be disengaged in the afternoon ; so, 
if you like, we will pay her a visit. She will be 
delighted to see you and baby." 

The next day, Mrs. Weston accompanied them about 
two miles into the country to see Jeanet. 

She had been an old servant of the Aymers, and 
had accompanied them from Devonshire when they 
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came to reside in Riverdale. She had been with 
them during the time of the sickness and death of 
their parents and sisters, and hence they were mach 
(attached to her. She had married soon after coming 
to Riverdale, and had consequently left their service 
between nine and ten years since. Her husband was 
a respectable and steady young man, a joiner, who, 
some four or five years after their marriage, had a 
narrow escape of losing his life. He fell from a 
scafibldiDg, and was taken up for dead. He, however, 
revived, but had sustained such serious injuries that 
his life was long despaired of. Skilful medical treat- 
ment, and skilful tender nursing, however, succeeded 
in restoring him to something like his wonted strength; 
and a long sojourn at the sea-side tended greatly to 
re-establish his health. At length he was able to 
resume work ; and though the drain on their resources 
had been very great during his illness, yet they had 
borne it tolerably well. They had saved a little 
money before the accident occurred, and James was 
in a trade club, from which he received regular sick 
allowance, added to which his master and several 
other friends showed great kindness ; and well had it 
been for their peace and happiness had this been their 
darkest season — these their most distressing circum- 
stances. Jeanet had successively buried three children 
in infancy, but had hoped to rear the fourth. She 
had this child with her the last time she had called 
on Mrs. Weston — the^r^f time, indeed, she had called 
upon her a» Mrs. Weston. He was a sweet little boy 
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just attempting to toddle and prattle. Mrs. Weston 
had thought, then, that Jeanet appeared worse, and 
had a rather " torn-down " look ; and, also, that she 
seemed dejected in spirits. In fact, Jeanet's intention 
was to have unburdened her mind to her old mistress 
and Mend, and sought her sympathy and advice. 
Mrs. Weston being called off and detained by another 
visitor, the occasion passed away without affording 
opportunity for her doing so ; but after her departure 
her altered looks seemed to haunt her memory, and 
determined her to take an early opportunity of visit- 
ing Jeanet. She had not seen much of her lately, as, 
James being engaged in the erection of several build- 
ings at a distance from town, they had gone to reside 
there for convenience. Before this purposed visit was 
paid, Helen had met with Jeanet in one of her walks, 
and, in the course of conversation, she poured into 
Helens ear the sad history of her troubles. Her 
husband had become an habitual and confirmed drun- 
kard. He had commenced, as recommended, on his 
partial recovery from iUness, to take wine. beer, porter, 
etc., in order to recruit his strength. The habit had 
grown upon him, until the cure had proved worse 
than the disease ; " and, now," said poor Jeanet, " I 
know what misery is." Helen promised to visit them, 
and, if possible or practicable, to hint at having heard 
of his altered way of living (though, of course, sup- 
pressing Jeanet*s name), and to strive to win hira back 
to sobriety and comfort. She had intended informing 
her mother of the sad intelligence, but the excitement 
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consequent on Mrs. Roole's arrival had left no oppor- 
tunity of doing so. She therefore felt glad, not only 
that the poor woman might be cheered by their com- 
pany and sympathy, but that thus a living, practical 
illustration might be afforded to Mrs. Boole of the 
arguments she had used. 

The illustration, however, was to be a darker one 
than Helen expected. When they came in sight of 
the cottage, they were startled on observing both 
window-blinds closely drawn down. They supposed 
at first that Jeanet was out, but, as they were so 
near, determined to knock for admission. On 
approaching, they heard the sounds of passionate sobs 
and cries within ; and their knock was answered by 
a strange female, who invited them to walk forward. 

The unexpected sight of the well-known faces was 
too much for Jeanet, whose agonizing cries had 
attracted their attention. She fell down insensible, 
and it was some time before their united efforts could 
restore her to any degree of consciousness. When 
able to be removed, she was laid on a couch, where, 
after opening her eyes, and staring wildly around 
her a short time, she closed them again, and sank, 
apparently, into a heavy sleep. As the deathly, 
leaden hue left her pale features, and her breathing 
became more regular, save when interrupted by sobs, 
they judged it wise to allow her to rest awhile if 
possible, and anxiously interrogated the kind neigh- 
bour as to the cause of her deep grief After assuring 
herself that her patient still slept, she beckoned them 
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to follow her upsturs, where, in the scrupulously 
clean and neat, but humbly-fiimished bedroom, they 
found a melancholy sight. In his crib lay a little 
sleeper, still, pale, and marble cold. The sight 
shocked them, and at once explained the drawn 
blinds. The woman approached the crib, and, lifting 
a cloth that was lightly laid over the child's forehead, 
disclosed a ghastly wound on the temple, from which 
still oozed out drops of the precious life current ; and, 
in answer to their inquiring looks, she gave them 
the particulars of a fearful scene which had been 
enacted. It seems that James Mason had been 
drinking for several days, and Jeanet had ventured 
to go for him the night before to the public-house 
where she supposed him to be, fearing that his whole 
week's remaining wages would be spent. It was the 
first time she had ever fetched him; and, after 
accompanying her home in dogged silence and 
stupidity, he swore, on entering the house, that it 
should be the last; and, in a fit of drunken rage, 
seizing the poker, he suddenly aimed a fearful blow, 
which, missing its intended aim, struck the child in 
her arms. One dread scream, and its little voice was 
for ever hushed in death. Suddenly sobered by the 
sight of the crimson stream that was bathing his 
child, the guilty man, maddened by agony and fear 
of consequences, fled. The mother's piercing shrieks 
alarmed the neighbours, and help was speedily 
afibrded, but as regarded the child's life, all in vain. 
Their utmost care and endeavours had since been 
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needed to soothe and tend the distracted mother. 
The father had gone, none knew whither. 

The tale struck hori*or to the hearts of the auditcm 
Mrs. Weston felt the utmost surprise that she hftd 
never heard of James's drinking propensity, and 
Helen wisely refrained from the present mention 
of Jeanet's communication to her, as Marian migbt 
then have suspected her motive in proposing their 
visit. She hoped that the apparently accidental 
circumstance of their being brought into contact with 
such a scene, might make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on Mrs. Roole's heart and judgment. 

Mrs. Weston questioned the woman who had taken 
temporary charge of the house, as to her daily 
engagements, and found that she was a widow, living 
next door to Mrs. Mason, and earning her livelihood 
by washing. Her time was therefore at her own 
disposal, if she could procure some one to take her 
washing for a few days. This she thought she 
could do, and expressed her determination to remain 
with Jeanet at present. Mra. Weston made arrange- 
ments to pay her liberally for her time and labour, 
and left with her a sum of money to procure anything 
necessary ; and, promising to come again, as Jeanet did 
not awake, they took their leave ; giving a strict charge 
that everything possible should be done for her comfort. 

They walked home nearly in silence: each heart 
seemed too full for conversation. Did the lesson 
come home to Marian ? Perhaps her further history 
will give the answer. 
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As usual, and legally requisite in such cases, a 
coroner and jury met, duly viewed the body, and 
enquired into the cause of death. Jeanet was re- 
quired to give evidence; and she was conveyed in a cab 
to the " Joiners* Arms " — the very house from which 
she had fetched her husband on that fatal night. Had 
it not been for the task devolving upon her — to try, 
as she thought, to screen her poor James from the 
black charge of murder, — it is doubtful whether her 
limbs would have supported her, or her tongue found 
utterance. As it was, one all-absorbing idea gave 
Iier almost supernatural strength, and that was, that 
she must throw the most favourable light she could 
on the matter : she felt that it would kill her outright 
were he pi-onounced a murderer. Her heart yearned 
not only for the slain babe of her bosom, but for the 
wretched but beloved father ; wandering, she knew 
not where, in desolation and misery. Oh ! woman's 
love ! Who can fathom its depth ? Who can 
measure the extent of the pure, unselfish love of 
much -enduring woman ? 

When giving her evidence, it was with manifest 
reluctance that she referred to the fatal act. She 
described him as being quite intoxicated at the time, 
and, likewise, provoked at the unusual circumstance 
of her fetching him from the public-house. He had 
never struck her before ; and, when sober, there was 
not a better husband in the world. She was sure 
he would have risked his own life sooner than have 
hurt a hair of their heads. He had complained of 
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frequent heavy pain in his head, and it was possible 
it might have received permanent injuiy from his 
fall, though she had never felt afraid of him injuiing 
her. He was passionately fond of the child, and she 
was sure he had no intention of hurting it When he 
saw the effects of the blow he rushed out of the house 
in apparent agony, and she had not seen him since. 

Here her feelings overcame her, her strength gave 
way, and she was removed in a nearly insensiUe 
condition. The inquiry proceeded; and Jeanet*s 
evidence was corroborated by the neighbours who 
were called, as to James's kindness when sober. A 
verdict of manslaughter was pronounced against him; 
and a warrant was soon after issued, and reward 
offered, for his apprehension. 

Joanet lay long between life and death. It seemed 
as if all were taken away worth living for ; as if life 
itself had become a fearful blank. They bore her 
little coffined treasure from her sight, and covered it 
with the green sods. Weeks passed away, and nothing 
had been heard of her husband ; and, at length, a 
cottage belonging to Mr. Weston, and not far from his 
house, becoming unoccupied, she was persuaded to 
remove there ; and it was hoped that change of scene 
and society might have a beneficial effect on her. 

We regret to say that no visible change was wrought 
in Marian's opinions or actions by the scene she had 
witnessed. It was a sad affair, certainly, but it was 
caused by drunkenness, and the fear of becoming 
addicted to that had never crossed her mind. Helen 
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thought the circumstance pointed enough in itself to 
find its own application to any thinking mind, in 
showing the dangerous tendency of the use of the 
destroying drinks ; but she had yet to find by expe- 
rience that constant repetitions of such like cata- 
strophes, and daily examples of blighted homes and 
scattered families, can be, and are, witnessed without 
leading the beholders to shun the accursed cause of 
all this misery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weston felt deeply for Jeanet ; but 
their feeling did not lead them to banish their usual 
beverages from their table, and substitute more harm- 
less and wholesome ones. Marian felt deeply for her, 
also ; but, shall we speak the truth ? We fear we 
must. Her agitated feelings so painfully affected her 
nerves as to necessitate a more frequent recourse to 
her private medicine bottle. Another thing, too, we 
must reluctantly confess, viz., that Marian had learned 
to use artifice to conceal the traces of the medicine she 
took. A few musk or mint lozenges, or a few caraway- 
seeds, or other things of the kind, were generally kept 
at hand, "just to take away the taste," she said to 
herself; but we fear the real reason was, to endeavour 
to hide the smelL After the conversation with Helen 
before referred to, she instinctively shrank from another 
encounter of the kind. She took her usual evening 
gla^s of spirits, and Helen made no further allusion to 
the subject Having clearly expressed her opinion, she 
did not see what more good she could do by argument. 
She hoped Mrs. Roole's good sense would prevent her 
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going too far. A circumstance, however 
iliiriu^ her stay, which caused unpleasant 
all sides. 

A Miss Seymour, a dear friend of Helei 
at a pretty little village about four miles f 
dale ; and Helen asked Mrs. Roole to acco 
as far by coach one Wednesday aflem 
lloolo felt indisposed, and declined going; coi 
Helen, particularly wishing to see her fr: 
aU)ne, intending to return early the nexi 
I On arriving at her destination, she founc 

J servants in charge of the house, the family 

home — having left, indeed, earlier than th 
tended doing when Helen last heard from 
it was a fine day, and the coach did not 
village until evening, she walked back, ai 
home by tea-time. Her mother informe 
^Irs. Roole had remained in her room < 
afternoon — that she had been up to see if s 
anything, and found her sleeping. She 
Helen, if she were now awake, to inform \ 
waited. On Helen entering the room 
j\Iarian going, or rather staggering, across t 
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quickly recalled her self-possession. Eadearouring 
not to appear to noUce her conditioo, she atfecUonately 
inquired if she felt herself better, and with a little 
difficulty she persuaded and assisted her to undress 
and retire to bed, as she told her she was sure she did 
not seem well enough to go downstairs. She then 
brought her up a cup of strong tea and a little toast^ 
excuung her absence at the tea-table on the plea that, 
although rather better, she thought rest would do her 
good, Helen was glad when, after taking the tea, she 
fell asleep ; and she determined, if possible, to keep 
the matter a secret from her mother, whom she felt 
unwilling to agitate or distress; and during the 
remainder of Marian's stay she carefully refrained from 
any allusion by word or look to it, further than affec- 
tionately enquiring after her health the next morning. 
She felt deeply sorry for her, and redoubled her efforts 
to entertain her, and make her feel at ease. She 
fondly hoped that the nnaccustomed indulgence had 
proved a warning to Marian, especially as she dis- 
continued her evening dose, at least in Helen's pre- 
sence ; and after a few days likewise refused to partake 
of the accustomed beverages at table; but the fact 
was, that secret dread and dislike of Helen had almast 
insensibly taken root ia her heart. She knew that she 
had overstepped the bounds of propriety, and she felt 
mortified that Helen knew it too. Poor Marian ! The 
habit of (mly a few months' growth was already 
aoqairing a strength and power which resisted the 
feeble efforts with which she opposed it. She had 
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entered the circles of the magic whirlpool, and was 
gently but surely drifting around the margin, each 
successive revolution from which should render her 
course more rapid, her ruin more sure. Already had 
the wily serpent ^tung her heart, and the venom he 
had instilled had poisoned the moral fountain. Already 
had the deformity of evil passions tarnished that 
inward purity and loveliness of which her outward 
beauty had been so fair an index. Ah ! why should 
one so winning and charming trifle like a silly moth 
around the flame that shall scorch and wither all the 
glory of youth and hope ? 

Helen longed for a fitting opportunity to drop a 
hint in a way calculated to do the most good ; bat 
Marian soon disclosed the feelings that were working 
in her heart, and showed that she bore no good-will 
for the warning she had already received. 

One day at dinner, on Marian's refusing to take 
anything stronger than water, her sister pressed her 
to give her reason; she, laughingly but meaningly, 
replied, "Well, really, I have received such an im- 
portant lesson from Miss Weston on the duty and 
advantages of Total Abstinence, that I contemplate, 
even at the risk of my health, adopting her principles. 
At all events, I think I shall be compelled to do so 
during the remainder of my visit, or else lay myself 
open to another lecture, for which, I must confess, I 
have no great inclination." 

The tone of ironical sarcasm in which these words 
were uttered was so unlike Marian, and so unusual to 
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her, that the impression it conveyed was that Helen 
had recently grieved her mind by some pointed re- 
marks; and an ^most involuntary quick glance of 
displeasure was cast on Helen by Mrs. Weston, the 
first of the kind she had ever received from her ; 
whilst her father, with a stem look and voice, ex- 
claimed, " I am sorry, Mrs. Roole, if Helen has hurt 
your feelings by her injudicious advocacy of her prin- 
ciples ; she has rather too much zeal at present : 
perhaps experience may teach her prudence and con- 
sideration. I desire that no visitor at my house may 
ao^in be annoyed in the same manner/' 

Poor Helen was struck dumb by this undeserved 
and unexpected attack. She felt inexpressibly grieved 
to find Marian so changed, as maliciously and cause- 
lessly to seek to create unpleasantness ; and it must 
be owned that the marked displeasure of her father 
and mother was a terrible grief to her— a grief of which 
those cannot conceive whose homes are scenes of 
bickering and strife, and whose eyes and ears are 
accustomed to harsh*tones and unkind looks. It was 
seldom that anything happened to disturb the harmony 
and peace of the family, and we can hardly wonder, 
therefore, that, when Helen was alone, her pent-up 
feelings found vent in sobs and tears ; and it was not 
until she had bowed her knees, and with them her heart 
and will, at her Heavenly Father's throne, that she 
found peace and comfort. Well was it for Helen that 
she knew whence to derive light and strength clearly to 
perceive, and unflinchingly to pursue, the path of duty. 
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She was enabled to meet Marian in a calm and 
forgiving spirit^ and neither by a retaliating word, nor 
resentful look, did she repay her unkindness. 

We believe that the sufferer of an injustice or injury 
can sooner forget and forgive it than can the inflicter 
of the same. Though the transient cloud passed away 
from the family ciixde, yet there was a constraint in 
the intercourse of Helen and Marian that the former 
endeavoured in vain to banish ; and it was with an 
inward feeling of relief that she hailed the approach- 
ing day of Marian's departure. At length it arrived. 
Mr. Roole had spent a short time with them — ^bad 
congratulated Marian on her improved looks — ^had 
nearly smothered Georgy with kisses — had acoom- 
panied them to Manchester to see Harry and Annie, 
— and now they were prepared to commence their 
homeward journey. 

Helen took an affectionate leave of Marian. The 
danger she feared for her caused her heart to yearn 
towards her, and the heart-felt, fervently-uttered 
" God bless you ! " which accompanied her parting 
kiss, won its response in Marian's tears. Surely her 
faithfulness. Christian forbearance, and gentleness 
have made a right impression on her heait. Hay 
it prove a permanent one! 

Helen was glad of one thing — that her mother did 
not share her suspicions or uneasiness, and that her 
sorrow on parting with her beloved sister was not 
darkened or deepened by forebodings, which, it was 
still to be fervently hoped, might never be realized 



CHAPTER V. 

UNSUCCESSFUL PROPOSALS 

** Farewell I farewell 1 wherever I go, 
Though the cold word that bade ub sever 
Shall fill my heart with pangs of woe, 
That heart is thine, and thine for ever 1 

*' Farewell I the big tear fills my eye. 
My very inmost soul is riven I 
Snch trial past, 'tis light to die—* 
Farewell I till we shall meet in Heaven ! " 

**VrO, indeed! that can never be I I can never 
-^^ regard Handel Stanhope in any other light 
than that of a cousin. But can it be your wish, papa^ 
that I should do so ? " 

It was a £ur face that glanced timidly up at Mr. 
Ormond's for a reply. A truly noble-looking girl was 
Harriet Ormond. Tall and graceful in figure, with 
rather long but exqubitely regular features ; full, dark 
eye-brows, contrasting with and beautifying a fail*, 
open, white brow ; abundant locks of glossy blackness, 
simply but tastefully arranged on a head that might 
have fitly worn a coronet ; dark, speaking eyes, that 
seemed to penetrate into the very motives of those on 
whom their glance rested — speaking eyes, we say 
advisedly, for in this lay their great charm, that you 
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felt on meeting their gaze that the soul was speaking 
by and through them : altogether, she was one whom, 
in her queenly beauty, you might at first sight have 
deemed proud and haughty, but who the companion- 
ship of a few minutes would have served to show was 
most affable, unaffected, and unconstrained in her 
manners, and kind and warm-hearted in her feelings. 
Her dignity was native, not assumed; her lofty bearing 
that of conscious rectitude and virtue, not the empty 
sti-ut of silly affectation or conceited vanity. No 
wonder that Harriet had admirers of her beauty ; and 
no wonder that she bad admirers of her expected 
possessions; for Mr. Ormond was reputed to be 
immensely rich, and she was his only child. 

" I wished to hear your opinion before I gave mine,* 
said Mr. Ormond, in answer to his daughter s questioa 
" Is it your wish that I give Handel an unfavourable 
answer ? or had you not better take a little time to 
consider the matter over before I do so ? " 

" I think, papa, it had better be decided at once; 
So far as I am concerned it is already decided : Handel 
will never be my choice ! *' 

Her father could not resist the temptation to utter 
the words that rose to his lips, and to watch the effect 
they would produce. " And pray, Harriet, have you 
ever met with any one who is, or would be, your 
choice, circumstances allowing ? " 

The blush that tinged Harriet's cheek deepened 
and spread till her face and neck were bathed in its 
rosy hue ; her fingers nervously toyed with the leaves 
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1 " • '^k she had been reading when her father entered 
> Ibe room, and ahe sat for a short time with downcast 
i (yai, evidently greatly embarrassed ; but, finding that 
I. DW&ttier awaited her answer, ahe raised her eyes, in 
p which something very liko tears was glistening, and 
■i4 in an agitated voice, " I do hope, papa, you will 
ipw with me in thinking that I am quite young 
oongh at present to be excused from troubling my 
und OD these subjects. I assure you that it is my 
were wish that many years may yet elapse before 
■ay change shall take place which shall remove me 
fiwn my beloved parents and home." 

Mr. Ormond had no wish to distress her by pressing 
ttemaiter, and therefore replied, — 

"I cannot deny that your decision has given me 
pleasure. I esteem and respect Handel; and, had 
your indinations seconded his, my consent should not 
have been wanting ; but I must say that he is not in 
all points exactly the one I should choose for you. I 
shall therefore convey your decision to him on Monday ; 
and I unite with you in hoping that the time may be 
far distant when my daughter's presence shall cease to 
gladden my home." 

The young man, who awaited his answer, was a 
nephew of Mr. Ormond's, who had been placed with 
his uncle to leam the different branches of the busi- 
ness, both as regarded the manufacturing and com- 
merdal departments. He had now only a few months 
to serve and, it seems, he found his situation with his 
uncle such an agreeable one, that he would fain make 
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it a permanency by entering into the closer relationslup 
of son-in-law. He was the only son of a sister of Mr. 
Ormond's, whose husband had died a few years before, 
leaving her in comfortable circumstance& She resided 
a few miles from Manchester, and. Handel returned 
home every Saturday, boarding, however, during the 
week, at Manchester. He was generally regarded as a 
steady youth, and as one that would make his way in 
the world. He was possessed of a good share of fore- 
sight and calculation, kept a careful eye on the chess- 
board of life, and made his moves with deliberate 
caution. His manoeuvring almost bordered on cunning, 
and his secrecy and self-possession almost degenerated 
into slyness and deceit. He might be a useful friend : 
he was likely to prove a dangerous enemy. You 
might in vain have sought to read his character or 
feelings in his face: his features were under control, 
and made to assume the look he pleased. He had 
been educated^ and had associated, with the gentle 
bom: hence he had acquired a finished gentlemanly 
bearing and address ; but there was perceivable to the 
critical eye and heart the want of sincerity beneath it. 
There was the cold brilliance of polished manners 
without the genial warmth of heart-felt sympathy; 
and yet he could render himself extremely agreeable, 
and had the art of exerting a powerful sway over most 
minds that came under his influence. 

His father had laid the foundation for many of 
his faults in blind over-indulgence in his childhood. 
This had fostered his selfishness and vanity, until he 
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could ill-brook thwarting or crossing. As a boy, few 
cared to try it on bim : as a youtb, fewer that knew 
bim would have wished to engage in tbe contest. Such 
was Handel Stanhope ; and we think that Harriet had 
discovered so much of bis character as to deny him 
any very exalted position in her regard, further than 
relationship warranted or demanded. He bad sought 
for opportunities of paying her marked attention, and 
of expressing his feelings to her, but she had in- 
stinctively avoided bim \ and at last he determined 
to propose to, and through, her father, for permission 
to seek her heart and hand. He bad never dreamt 
of a refusal, and, although deeply mortified by it, he 
endeavoured to conceal his vexation. He settled It 
in his mind that there must have been a pre-formed 
attachment, and he resolved to wait and watch. As 
Mr. Ormond had based his refusal partly on the 
ground that Harriet thought herself too young to 
form such an engagement, and from motives of 
delicacy had refrained from repeating her positive 
assertion respecting Handel, be expressed and in- 
wardly cherished tbe hope that time might alter her 
views and feelings, in which case Mr. Ormond agreed 
that tbe subject might be reconsidered. It was not 
long ailerwards that Handel's now jealous eye re- 
marked the familiar terms on which Harry was 
received by the family ; and although his utmost 
keenness of scrutiny failed to discover, in word, look, 
or action of bis, any signs of attachment, or wish 
to attract Harriet's attention, yet be fancied tliat 
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he perceived her colour heighten, her smile grow 
brighter, and her tones gayer when Harry was present 
'^ Wait and watch " was still his motto : he was not 
the one to bo checkmated and foiled easily ; nor was 
it likely, in his estimation, that Harry would be an 
acceptable son-in-law where he was rejected; and so 
he waited. 

Christmas once more approached — ever the same 
old, time-honoured, world-welcomed, fomily-gathering, 
love-awakening, festive visitant; yet ever coming 
encircled as with a different robe, by different circum- 
stances and surroundings. How bright he looks to 
childhood, with his garlanded and holly-crowned head, 
his kind looks, merry laughs, joyous songs, and liberal 
hand ! With what calmer joy, not unmixed with a 
shade of sadness, is he greeted by the weary toilers 
'neath Life's noonday sun; whose tearful eyes have 
glanced at places where loved friends **are not'* and 
on grassy mounds heaped over the spots where their 
bodies " are "/ With what almost childish fulness of 
pleasure, but gently chastened and sweetly mellowed 
by the snows and suds of long years, does the aged 
pUgrim welcome the old familiar season ! Whether in 
the hopefulness of childhood, the restlessness of man- 
hood, or the calm wisdom of hoary hairs, the anniver- 
sary of the Saviour's birthtime is a hallowed season. 

Twelve months ago Helen was joining the anti- 
cipations and preparations of her schoolmates in 
reference to their approaching vacation. Now she 
had mounted a higher platform, and was reading out 
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in younger minds the transcript of her own past 
feelings. Then she was looking forward to the hour 
when she should stand to witness the solemn rite 
which should give her beloved sister up to the care 
and love of another. Now she had received an in- 
vitation to take part, during her vacation, in another 
holy ceremony, and to stand as sponsor for that sister's 
firstborn son. She had not had many opportunities 
of visiting Manchester, or enjoying much of Annie's 
company; and, consequently, she looked forward 
gladly to spending a short time with her, and the 
gladness, we scarcely need say, was reciprocal. 

Several of the party that had surrounded Mr. 
Weston's breakfast-table on Annie's wedding morning 
again met at the amply-furnished christening feast. 
Ernest Norman was there. Hlb mother, too, was 
there — a tall, thoroughly lady-like, but very agreeable 
person. Her manners were refined and dignified, but 
softened and sweetened by Christian sympathy and 
courtesy. She was on the eve of leaving Manchester 
to reside with her son, who had been appointed to a 
curacy in Graston — a pleasant country town, or rather 
a large village, in one of the Midland counties. 
Ernest's visit to Manchester on this occasion was for 
the purpose of making the final arrangements for their 
departure. He had taken a pretty, genteel cottage in 
Graston, which he fondly hoped would look like home 
when enlightened and enlivened by his mother's 
presence, and when her hands should have arranged 
and charmed into order the old famUiar household 
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belongings and sarroandings. Helen and she seined 
to be mutually attracted to each other. Helen ^m 
charmed with her affability, quiet dignity, and eiiy 
self-possession; and she was delighted with Helffl'i 
vivacity, intelligence, and warm-heartedness, and 
more so with her modesty and evident Christiin 
demeanour. Other friends were likewise there, one of 
whom will demand our notice presently; therefore 
we will now introduce him. William Montagae was a 
distant relation of Mr. Adshead's. The family like- 
ness, however, would not have been perceived oai* 
wardly, whatever resemblance might exist menially. 
Mr. Adshead was small in person, with rather a pale 
countenance, and sharp features ; whilst Mr. Montagae 
was robust and tall, with a round, rosy, merry, good- 
humoured face, and constant flow of wit and plea- 
santry. He was young, attractive, and handsome; 
and was, according to the old familiar expresdon, 
" the very life and soul of company." Helen had seen 
and heard him occasionally at Riverdale, as he bad 
entered heartily into the Temperance movement, and 
was becoming a popular lecturer on the subject. The 
Society fornied at Riverdale had been considering 
the desirability of establishing meetings for the young, 
to interest and enlist them in the cause ; and Mr. 
Montague, during dinner, questioned Helen as to the 
l)rogress they had made and the decisions arrived at. 
She gave him a very encouraging view of affairs, 
adding that she believed he would soon receive an 
invitation to deliver an address at the inauguration 
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of the proposed uadertaking. From this conversatioa 
uose a general friendly discussioQ on the necessities 
sad claJms of the Temperance Society. Mr. Montague 
well and spiritedly majntaioed hia side, and showed 
clearly that the drinking customs of our day were 
cradling our children in the indulgence of those 
appetites which were blighting and cursing the man- 
hood of our land. Ernest Norman seemed to low his 
nsnal calmness, and, with some degree of acrimony, 
maintained that the advocates of Teetotalism were 
blindly and vainly endeavouring to lop off one branch 
of the tree of moral evil, instead of striking at the root. 
He affinned that he believed intoxicating liquors to 
be perfectly harmless — nay, needful, when taken in 
moderation: and that if the spasmodic efforts put 
forth by enthusiasts to obtain pledged abstainers from 
harmless beverages were directed steadily and prayer- 
fully to the enlightening, educating, and Christianizing 
of the masses, that the principles thus imparted would 
save from indulgence in this or any other evil excess, 
Se showed so much evident annoyance at the intro- 
duction of the subject, that at length it was dropped, 
and more congenial ones introduced in its stead. 

Helen could not define the pang that shot through 
her heart as Ernest so energetically declared his 
opinions. She would have been so glad could he have 
been convinced, for it seemed to her that he would 
kave been so much more likely to be a successful 
labourer in God's Church. Ah ! was there not, uncon- 
fessed, unacknowledged, another feeling far down in 
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the hidden recesses of her heart, from which her def 
regret at Ernest's avowed convictions took its liie' 
Helen was soon to find out that there was. From d* 
first time of their meeting Smest had loved her; iv 
although hitherto silent on the subject, and hatii{ 
intended to remain so until his prospects wamotfll 
a declaration, yet an uneasy feeling with reference ^ 
William Montague, to whom he felt something Hb 
involuntary aversion, as he fiEUicied he seemed to se^ 
Helen's favour, determined him to act promptly tf^ 
decisively. That evening he opened his mind toW 
mother, and she fully approved of his choice, renunding 
him that, not being altogether dependent on 1^ 
ministerial income, their marriage need not be defeinl 
to an indefinite period. The following day, therefw 
he called at Mr. Adshead's, and, fortunately, found 
Helen alone, Mr. Adshead having taken Annie out foit 
a short drive. He told his love, and urged his soit 
with earnestness and eagerness. He told her of Ins 
mother's consent and approval — of his position — of hia 
prospects — of his place of residence, and his sphere of 
action ; and he begged permission to seek her fathei^s 
consent to their union. He pleaded, but there was no 
response. Her face grew white, and her spirit faint 
A dread struggle was going on within that he might 
not — could not guess. The truth started up finom the 
depths of her yearning heart She loved him. Thai 
love he was pleading for was his already, but he musi 
not know it. In principle, in sincerity, in secret^ 
^^ore her God, she had determined never to unite 
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one who was dead to the claims of the 
nee cause. She had seen — she had heard of — 
read of — scenes of misery, which she would 
d ; and more, she coveted that the mind sh^ 
ociate with — ^the heart she could cfiJl hers — 
3 devoted fully and untiringly to the aiding of 
; and mighty work in which she felt so deeply 

1 Ernest sat, eagerly awaiting and entreating 
»r that should raise or blight his hopes. At 

came, in a husky, strange, cold voice, whilst 
remained deadly pale. 

\ deeply sorry, Mr. Norman, to be obliged to 
I cannot on any terms accept your offer — not 
t liberty to do so ; and I beg you will take 

> final decision, and not refer to the matter 

I presume to ask, Miss Weston, if you are 
ngaged ? " 

3 great wish was to shorten the interview — a 
inful one to her ; and she therefore rather 
T replied, " I have already told you, Mr. Nor- 
b I cannot give you any encouragement, and 

> entering into any reasons or explanations, 
you to regard this as my final answer." 

ventured once more to plead that if not 
mgaged she would at least think and wait 
)efore deciding ; but she was apparently un- 
jr all that he could say. She sat cold, un- 
chillingly reserved, but very, very pale. At 
I rose to go. He held out his hand, and she 
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mechanically answered the movement. One linger 
gi*asp — one half-choked farewell, accompanied bj 
fervent blessing — ^and he was gone. He had ne 
before seen her so coldly proud, so haughty, so unf 
ing ; and he vainly guessed at the cause. Ah I cc 
he have witnessed the next hour's lonely agony of 
heart ! Sacred be the sorrows of that hour ! 
that she had sought Heavenly succour, they wo 
have been well-nigh insupportable. 

Once more she saw Ernest before he left town. 
called one evening to say " Good-bye " to the fami 
and it happened — ^as it, indeed, often did hap] 
during Helen's stay at Manchester — that Willi 
Montague was spending the evening witli th 
Helen's face was rosy enough now; so Ernest remarl 
to himself, although he knew not that his unexpec 
entiance had called foi-th the blush. He had ho 
for obtaining one more interview ; he hed fondly ho 
to Avin an encouraging smile or word ; but she shun 
and avoided him, evidently intentionally; and 
believed his surmise correct, that another was 
favoured and accepted one. He bade farewell 
Manchester, and, with it, to many a bright dream 
golden vision, and resolved to seek, in close applica 
to the duties of his calling, the alleviation of the si 
of his wounded feelings. It was well that he 
made a confidante of his mother. Her wise 
judicious counsel and sympathy soothed and comfo: 
him; and after a while he settled down into 
accustomed engagements, and higher feelings 
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pursuits threw into the shade, though not into oblivion, 
the image of Helen Weston. The young ladies of, and 
axx>und, Graston and Moor Grange (another village 
that shared his ministrations), after a round of invita- 
tions and social gatherings, and a considerable lapse of 
time, during which they had vamly expected some 
happy one to become distinguished by his notice, 
voted him a confirmed bachelor, and even privately 
accused him of want of sociability. However this 
might be, his public ministry was characterized by 
fervour and earnestness; and his most frequent and 
welcome visits were to the old, the poor, the infirm, 
and the afflicted. His duties were rather heavy, in 
consequence of the failing health of the Rev. Edward 
Boston, the incumbent of the parish ; but his untiring 
zeal, his undaunted faithfulness, and his fervid elo- 
quence, won him many admirers and friends, and, it 
may be added, many enemies also. 

Helen returned home, and resumed her engagements; 
but she had no longer the merry heart of yore. A 
great care seemed to have settled down upon her. 
She had not known before now how much the imaofe 
of Ernest had mingled with her brightest thoughts, 
and the warm colouring of love tinged her fairest 
imaginings. An undefined hope, that had been secretly 
cherished, had been rudely dragged to light, and 
ruthlessly crushed. She could not see that any good 
end would have been answered by giving Ernest her 
reason for refusing him. She respected his firmness 
and steadiness of character too much to imagine that 



i 
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he would sacrifice or act oontnuy to his avo 
principles, and she dared not sacrifice hers. Ui 
these circumstances, she considered it advisahh 
conceal from him all traces of an attachment exis 
on her side — an attachment as hopeless to her a 
him. Their life-paths, that, under happier circ 
stances, might have been the same, were wi( 
parted ; and all she could now do was to school 
heart to forget the past, and to go forth bravel; 
meet and act her part in the events of the futu 
Another cause of uneasiness, too, had Helen 
dim, shadowy, undefined fear that Annie was 
perfectly comfortable. She could not grasp it,— 
could not prove it, — she could not clothe it in woi 
and yet, like a spectre, it haunted her. It was 
that Annie's face was paler, her step more lang 
or her appeaitmce altogether more delicate — this 
was not surprised at; but, in the daily home- life, tl 
seemed at times an undefinable reserve, an ungei 
atmosphere, pervading the social circle, that Hel< 
sensitive spirit was quick to perceive ; and hence 
visits to Manchester tended rather to depress 1 
sadden than to cheer her heart. Poor Am 
Helen's fears were but too well grounded. D; 
clouds were dimming the brightness of her 1 
sky. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OATHERINQ CLOUDS. 

" Since trifles make the sum of htunan things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all can please ; 
Oh 1 let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence." 

Mb& H. Mobb. 

IT was night. The old Cathedral clock at Man- 
chester had tolled out slowly, sonorously, and 
solemnly the hour of eleven. In a comfortably- 
fiimished sitting-room sat William and Annie Ads- 
head. His brother James had retired to rest, and so 
had the servants. There was silence in the room, 
save the occasional rustle of the newspaper that 
William was reading, or the mother's gentle hush as 
she swung the cot in which her infant was sleeping 
when it started in its slumber. It was her third 
baby. William Henry, the oldest, was four years 
old. His little curly head was resting on the pillow 
of his crib ; and another little curly head was resting 
in a deeper slumber under the green sod. A sweet 
silvery voice, whose first attempts to prattle had made 
delightful music in the house, had been stilled in 
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the silence of death ; and the sunlight of two bright 
eyes, full of sparkling gladness and dancing mirth, 
had been quenched, and the curtaining lids were 
drawn over those eyes for ever ; and a little fimned 
card hung over the mantel-pieoe, recording that Frank 
Adshead died at the age of two years and five months, 
and a simple but grand Heaven-inspired line was 
added — " Of such is the kingdom of Heaven." The 
loss of her darling was a great sorrow, but not the 
greatest of Annie's life. Her treasure was gone 
before, and at times she yearned to follow it. 

When the clock, so seldom heard in the bustle of 
the day, but so clearly in the stillness of the nighty 
boomed out eleven, and the eight-days' clock in the 
hall, with its deep bass tone, and the alarum on the 
landing, with its shrill treble, had answered it, 
William threw down the paper he had been moodily 
reading, and hurriedly pacing the room floor, 
exclaimed in angry tones, *' This is the last time I or 
you wait up for Henry Weston. I cannot have the 
rules of my house broken, and my rest disturbed, by 
him or any one else. I will be master in my own 
house, or know why I am not! A proud, self-con- 
ceited, self-opinionated puppy, to answer me in the 
way he presumed to do last evening, and now to dare 
to remain out again beyond ten o'clock ! Mark," he 
continued, interrupting Annie, who was about to 
speak, " this is the last night he spends here, and 
I care not if all your higli-flown relations hence- 
forth keep their distance from my house. I have 
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neitiier time nor inclination to be bothered with 
them." 

Very meekly, very humbly, very earnestly, did 
Annie entreat her husband to lefrain from saying 
anything unpleasant to Hiirry that night, for 
her sake ; promising, if he would retire, she would 
wait and talk to him herself when he came in. Un- 
graciously he complied, and angrily left the room, 
exclaiming, " You have heard what I said : he 
leaves my house without fail to-morrow ! " and, 
without a kinder word or look, h& ascended the 
stairs, and Annie was alone with her babe. And now 
the sorrows of a breaking heart forced their way. 
Quietly, subduedly, but none the less bitterly, did 
he weep scalding, gushing tears. With burning 
^mples, throbbing bosom, and fevered pulse, she gave 
ay to the agonizing grief of her heart : she longed, 
e almost prayed, for death. The scene just de- 
ibed was no unusual one. Seldom, now, did an 
3ctionate word greet Annie's ear, or a loving look 
et her eye. For some time after their marriage 
liam had shown as much attention as lay in his 
er ; but the fact was, his social feelings were not 
♦, and he was a stranger to the many little civili- 
aod courtesies of life to which Annie had been 
(tomed from childhood. His regard for her had 
\im to use more consideration and politeness 
he was wont to do during their first acquaint- 
and he had been more generous in furnishing 
ting up his house for her reception than he 

5 
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afterwards warranted himself in being; and since 
their marriage he had treated her liberally, and 
checked, if he possessed, any tendency to miserly or 
niggardly habits: with this he thought she ought 
to be amply satisfied and contented ; not considering 
that loving smiles are of more worth than diamonds^ 
and kind words more precious than gold. Of these 
she met but few. Business, with William, was the 
earliest topic of the morning, — ^business, the engross- 
ing theme of the day, — and business accounts, the 
study of the evening; and he was seldom anything 
but moody and reserved, or irritable and sharp-spokea 
Had Annie possessed a high-spirited, unsentimental, 
care-for-nothing disposition, — had she been less 
tenderly cherished, and more roughly handled in 
earlier life, — she might have settled down into a cool, 
calculating, hard-hearted, and, perchance, hard-featured 
business woman, or rather, a human machine; and 
they might have jogged on, unsympathizing, busy, 
eager plodders in the road to wealth; but, unfortu- 
nately, her heart yearned for what gold could not buy, 
nor wealth impart, and so she secretly mourned and 
pined over what she was too gentle to resist, and 
powerless to avoid. Her spirit was bix)ken, and she 
meekly and sorrowfully submitted to her lot, only 
seeking to hide her grief from the eye of the world, 
and, still more, from the loved ones of her earlier 
home. Harry had perceived that all was not exactly 
as smooth as was desirable ; but Annie, for a length 
of time, strove to conceal from him all that would 
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\m ^ely to give him uneasmesa, and succeeded 

%aVnb]j- well in doing so. The bright aimshine of 

■« disposition, the buoyancy of his heart, and the 

Wia kindlineaa of Im manner, seemed to spread a 

Miligioas cheerfulness through the house when he 

*li iu it ; and Annie learned to look forward to the 

wrof his return in the evening as the brightest and 

j i im nteBt part of the day. Her want of spirits, 

■•fcidi evidently affected her health, irritated her 

^ anihuid, who saw no cause for it. He had admired, 

•O (kjB gone by, the orderly, methodical way in which 

■!» had conducted the domestic arrangements of 

•r. Weston's house ; he had admired still more the 

w<rfcalm, serene happiness which had then character- 

Ittii her; he had expected her to become a model 

*iie— very careful, very judicious, very retiring, and 

Toy onexacting, — having few acquaintances, and 

ftwer wants ; and he could not see what should 

prevent her thua settling down, nor why a cloud 

dioald ever rest on her brow, or a shade of trouble 

dim her eye, when no outward events seemed to him 

to justify or warrant it. He did not understand 

Annie ; he did not comprehend that the calm happi 

oen of her former life was more a reflection from the 

tsight, wann atmosphere of love in which she had 

existed, than a radiation from an exhaustlesa source 

within ; and the first misunderstanding led to many, 

many more. William Adshead was not a bad man ; 

not wilfully unjust or unreasonable. He would 

make provision for the outward comfort of those 
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dependent on him ; but he never troubled himself 
to study tlieir feelings : he detested sentimentality, 
and admired plain, practical matter of fact. 

The first remonstrance that Annie ever ventured on 
was with regard to his brother James, to whom he 
used habitually a sharp, harsh tone in speaking, and 
with whom he was anything but sociable during 
leisure hours. Her heart felt for the youth, whose 
life seemed lonely and sad, and she sought, by affec- 
tionate notice and sympathy, to enliven and cheer it 
On one occasion, when she and her husband were 
alone, she gently said, — 

" William, would it not be better to spea^^ a little 
kindlier to James, and treat him a little differently ? 
I fancy he seems dull sometimes.'* 

" And pray, what has James to make him dull ? " 
was his answer. " I think I have done my duty by 
him. He has a good home, and I am teaching him 
his business; and he will have the option, when of 
age, either to invest his money in the concern, and 
become my partner, or to commence for himself else- 
where. In what way, I should like to know, can I 
treat him differently ? " 

His angry, impatient tone and look frightened 
Annie, who humbly replied, — 

" Forgive me, dear William, if I have grieved you : 
but I often wish you were a little more pleasant and 
sociable — it would be so much happier for us all." 

" I think you had better drop the subject, and talk 
and act more reasonably," said he. " It appears to 
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me that you are foolishly discontented, because I have 
no relish nor leisure for indulging in empty-headed 
nonsense or foolish joking, like your brother Harry. 
I would advise you to divest your mind of these ideas, 
and behave like a sensible womaa" 

Such was the first altercation between them; and 
we may conclude that its effect was not very cheering 
to Annie, especially the unkind allusion to Harry. 
She had hoped, on the birth of her first child, that a 
change would have taken place. Of course, William 
was pleased and proud, and nothing was denied Annie 
in the shape of attendance, nourishments, etc., likely 
to facilitate her recovery ; but there still seemed to be 
little fellow-feeling between them ; and Annie secretly, 
hopelessly, mourned over what she believed would be 
a life-trouble. At length the incipient feeling against 
Harry, which we have already perceived in William, 
grew into a sort of jealous dislike, as he fancied that 
Annie pined after her old home; and, vexed at her 
childishness and want of sease, his vexation unaccount- 
ably extended itself to her family. After a whUe, he 
requested Harry to confine himself to his own sitting- 
room in an evening, as he did not wish to be annoyed 
by uncongenial conversation; and, moreover, gave 
him sundry broad and unmistakable hints that it 
would be? more agreeable were he to find other apart- 
ments altogether. Annie was thus driven to the 
unpleasant necessity of speaking of William's unhappy 
temper to her brother; making, however, all the 
excuses she could for it, and entreating Hariy never 
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to breaihe a hint at Riverdale that she was uncomfort- 
able ; and also begging him to remain with them as 
long as possible, as she dreaded her lonely feelingB 
when he was gone. So he had stayed, and a reserve 
had arisen and grown between him and William; so 
tliat, although living in the house, he had little inter- 
course with its inmates. This was not the kind of 
life for Hairy, and fewer evenings were spent at home; 
and poor Annie wondered much what ent-crtunment 
or welcome he met with elsewhere. But on this point 
he was mostly silent He told her when he had been 
to Ormond Villa, and occasionally of visits to his 
friends ; but as to his whereabouts on those evenings 
when he stayed out longest, she was entirely in the 
dark. One thing she had noticed with deep pain— 
an unnatural flush had burnt on his cheek, and an 
unnatural brightness lit his eye, on one or two of 
these occasions ; and William had angrily hinted to 
her tliat he thought Harry was indulging in question- 
able habits, and, if so, he must indulge them elsewhere, 
for he should not allow him to do it while under his 
roof. 

The night before the one we have alluded to in the 
commencement of this chapter, it had been after eleven 
when Harry returned; and William had given vent 
to his opinions and determinations in no very gentle 
style. Harry, more flushed and excited than ordinarily, 
also favoured William with hi% opinions. He re- 
proached him for his tyrannical and overbearing 
temper. He expressed his sorrow that Annie had to 
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saffer it, adding, that she had been unaccustomed to 
anything of the kind ; that it was for her sake he had 
put up with what he had, but he would not trouble 
him much longer. What more he might have said we 
know not^ but he was suddenly interrupted by Annie 
filling down in a fainting fit, and the efforts for her 
recovery put a stop to the altercation. When con- 
sciousness returned to her, and with it the recollection 
of Harry's words, she glanced at him reproachfully, 
and exclaimed, " Oh, Harry ! how (^yulA you talk so ? " 
and Harry, fully aware, now his excitement had 
cooled down, of the imprudence and evil tendency of 
his language, responded, — 

" I sincerely ask your pardon, William, for my rash 
words. Foi^ve me, on the grounds that I was not 
exactly master of myself at the moment ; and I also 
ask Annie's pardon for having caused her unnecessary 
uneasiness." 

He frankly held out his hand to William, who 
hesitatingly took it, replying, — 

" I accept your apology, and pass over your insult- 
ing and aggravating expressions to-night, on the 
grounds of the excuse you have given ; but, from this 
time, remember, ten o'clock is our hour for retiring ; 
and I would advise you, henceforth, to refrain from 
losing command of your words and actions." 

The next evening Annie feared another scene of 
contention when Harry did not return within the 
stated time, but, as we have seen, persuaded her 
husband to allow her to wait for him. It was after 
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twelve when he arrived ; and he was evidently agree- 
ably surprised to find her alone. She had parily 1 
subdued the tokens of her grief, and had fortified 
herself for the unpleasant interview with her brother 
by a strong dose of brandy and water. Strong, indeed, 
it would have been to one unaccustomed to the use of 
such stimulants ; but it had lately become habitual to 
Annie to take them in sufficient quantities to stupefy 
and dull the uneasy feelings of her bosom ; and henoe 
the dose had little visible effect on her, save that of 
iinpartiug apparent energy and liveliness. She affec- 
tionately questioned Harry as to the cause of his long 
absence ; but he evaded a direct answer, merely stating 
that he had an engagement with some friends, which 
had detained him longer than he expected. He in- 
quired if William had said anything in reference to 
his lateness; and Annie, as delicately as possible, 
gave him the message ; suppressing, however, its more 
aggravating accompaniments. 

"I anticipated as much," said Harry, "and have 
made provision accordingly by taking apartments in 
Grosvenor Street, to which I shall remove to-morrow. 
1 am sorry I spoke so hastily last evening ; but oh, 
Annie ! I wish you were away from that man I " 

" Hush ! " said Annie, " not one word more in that 
strain. William is my husband, and I cannot hear 
such language in reference to him. I fear he has, in 
some way, been disappointed in me. We have not 
understood each other always ; but still he has many 
worthy qualities, and perhaps we may be happier 
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yet Do not, if you can avoid it, part from him in 
anger : I should like you to visit us as often as possible. 
And oh ! dear Harry ! " continued she, her eyes filling 
with tears as she spoke, " you will not yield to temp- 
tation, and disappoint dear father's hopes, vnll you ? " 

Her pleading, yearning look was bent eagerly on 
him as she waited his answer. 

" Annie," at length he said, " I confess that I have 
not lately been all that I ought to have been ; but I 
will endeavour to retrace my steps. You see, one 
becomes entangled in company, and enticed contrary 
to one's better judgment ; but I will break the chain, 
and give you no further uneasiness on my account. I 
have done nothing positively wrong; only allowed 
myself to be detained and led by the company I was 
in ; but in future, for your sake, and dear father's, I 
will be more resolute and prudent." 

Annie felt reassured and comforted, and they parted 
for the night. Mr. Adshead's manner the next day 
was more reserved than usual, especially so to Harry. 
Very few words were exchanged between them on 
parting, and no invitation was given him on WUliam's 
part to visit them. When he was gone, Annie^s heart 
was indeed sad. It was as though the last link was 
severed which bound the present to the happier past. 
Poor Annie! she did not possess Helen's secret of 
strength. Religion with her was a creed that she had 
been taught — a round of observances and ordinances 
in which she had been cradled and educated — the 
credence and assent of the judgment and reason to 
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the general truths of the Gospel, — but not the sar- 
rcnder of the heart. Her oonsdentioasness, amiability, 
and gentleness had been sach that she had been 
regarded as deeply pious ; but she lacked that child- 
like trust — that unwavering confidence — that fervent 
uniting love to God in Christ, which would have led 
her to unburden her heart of its sorrows and griefs at 
His footstool, and to say with her Divine Teacher, 
'' Not my will, but Thine be done." Had she possessed 
tliis faith, this confidence, this submission, strength 
and wisdom would have been imparted according to 
her trials, and the selfishness of her repining sorrow 
would have melted away before the Heaven-enkindled 
fire of Divine Love. She would have been enabled, 
at first submissively, and then cheerfully, to do her 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God 
to call her ; and, most probably, the active exercise of 
Christian virtues and graces would eventually have 
lessened or removed the evils that caused her unhap- 
piness. Pity it was — a thousand pities — ^that she 
should have sought temporary alleviation or transient 
mitigation of her grief in the bewitching and stupefy- 
ing draught ! 

As yet the family circle at Riverdale were unac- 
quainted with the state of afiairs, both with regard 
to her and Harry; but a cause of uneasiness and 
unhappiness had disturbed their peace, with which 
we will now acquaint our readers. 



CHAPTER VIL 

AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

<*Fill, fill the glass, and let it pass ; 
Bat ye who quaff, oh ! think 
That even the heart that loves most loathe 
The lips that deeply drink. 

" The breast may mourn o*er a close link torn, 

And the scalding tear-drops roll ; 

But 'tis better to mourn o*er a pulseless form, 

Than the wreck of a living soul." 

Eliza Cook. 

T\URING the four years, some of whose events we 
-^ have abready recorded, no great change had taken 
place in Mr. Weston's family. Helen's school had 
prospered well, and, as she only received a limited 
number of pupils, she had been compelled to refuse 
several applicationa Some time after Ernest Norman's 
departure to Graston, she had received a letter from 
William Montague, containing a declaration of his 
love, and a proposal of marriage. She had immediately 
replied, decisively and negatively ; and, although he 
had since occasionally visited Biverdale, she refused 
him any encouragement. She still busied herself in 
the cause so dear to her heart. Being an active teacher 
in the Sabbath school, she devoted some of her leisure 
time to visiting the children at their homes, and was 
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astonished and pained to find how much the effects of 
Sabbath instruction were counteracted by the week's 
example and training at home. Many of these homes 
wei^e cursed and darkened by intemperance; andHelea 
endeavoured to arouse the moral perceptions of the 
parents, and to lead them to abandon the cause of so 
much woe. In not a few instances her labour of love 
Avas crowned with success. She sought to avoid giving 
ofience ; and, where she could win a patient heariDg» 
she set forth the advantages of sobriety, both in a 
pecuniary and moral sense, in as strong a light as she 
was able ; studiously gleaning, and then wisely udng, 
telling facts to illustrate her argument& She persuaded 
all she could to attend the weekly meetings at the 
Hall — a building which, by-the-by, was only available 
for these meetings once in the week, being otherwise 
regularly occupied during the other evenings, except 
when engaged for special occasions, as it belonged to a 
Mutual Improvement Society, and was used as a sort 
of AtheniBum. This had been the great difficulty in 
the way of establishing Temperance Meetings for the 
young, the friends of the cause being still in search of 
a suitable room for the purpose. There were many 
families in Riverdale that thanked God for the good 
that Helen had been insti-umental in effecting ; but so 
unobtrusively and unostentatiously did she pursue her 
path, that few but those immediately concerned were 
aware of her labours and successes. With the excep- 
tion of the hasty rebuke he had once given, her fisither 
threw no obstacle in her way. Harry had ceased to 
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argue the point with her ; and she rejoiced to observe 
that Tom always abstained from intoxicating drinks ; 
and though he was very quiet and undemonstrative, 
yet she hoped that he, at least, would take the right 
side in the great moral contest. He now held a situa- 
tion in the bank at Biverdale; and his great steadiness 
of character gave promise of rendering him a valuable 
em'ployi, 

Helen had an increasingly uncomfortable feeling 
with r^ard to Annie. Although there had never been 
any outbreak of unpleasantness during her visits to 
Manchester, yet there was in the house an atmosphere 
of chilling reserve, and Annie showed a nervous 
timidity quite new to her. 

Helen saw and felt that she was not happy ; but 
still she could not find ground on which to base out- 
spoken sympathy. Certain it was that on returning 
from these visits her heart was heavier than before 
leaving home. Alas ! time was swiftly bringing tan- 
gible causes of real distress. 

One morning, whilst Helen was engaged with her 
pupils, Mr. Weston's door bell rang. Mrs. Weston, 
happening to be near the door, opened it; and her 
utter astonishment may be better imagined than 
described on recognising, though with great difficulty, 
in a shabbily-dressed, dissipated-looking, bloated figure, 
the wreck of the lately blooming and lovely Marian 
Boole, her darling sister. Such was her state that she 
hesitated whether or not to admit her into the house. 
She could not believe the evidence of her senses, and 
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felt 80 bewildered that ahe scarcely knew what to da 
She brought Marian forward, however, into the en- 
trance hall, and with wondering voice questioned her | 
as to the cause of her present destitute condition. Sbe 
told a tale of domestic unhappiness — of scenes of strife 
and grievances which, she alleged, had driven her to 
seek comfort in the use of intoxicating drinka She 
acknowledged that she had been overcome by the 
deadly habit, but attributed the indulgence in it to the 
brutality and tyranny of her husband ; and, certainly, 
if the tale she told had any foundation in truth, there 
was sufficient cause to drive her to desperatioiL 

Such was her own ^tccount of her fisdl. Alas, how 
great a fall ! Poor Mrs. Weston sat as if petrified. 
Her sister was in a most wretched and deplorable con- 
dition, and she did not feel at liberty to receive her 
into the house in that state without consulting Mr. 
Weston. At length the idea of Jeanet Mason occurred 
to her, and, reaching her writing desk; with a trembling 
hand she penned as follows : — 

^* Deab Jeanet, — Will you hear poor Marian's tale, and 
afford her present shelter and nourishment, for my sake ? I 
will send her decent clothes as soon as I can collect them 
together, and will come on myself in a short time. By 
attending to my request yon will render me 

** Yours gratefully, 

'* E. Weston." 

Folding and addressing the note, she directed 
Marian to Jeanet's house, where she thought it would 
be advisable for her to remain for the present, 
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promising to be with her as soon as possible. On 
Ht- Weston's return to dinner he was struck with faia 
^'1 altered looks, and, on affectionately inqairing 
uahe vera ill, he waa made acquainted with her great 
udatnoge sorrow. 

^iii%Dation against &fr. Boole, and compasuon 

towsrda Marian, rose warmly in his heart. He desired 

^ Weston to withhold nothing necessaiy for her 

sistei'g comfort, and by all means to take her into 

UK house, and show her all the kindness possible. 

Her removal, however, was found to be impracticable. 

On reaching Jeauet's house her strength was es- 

luuated, and serious illness set in. She suffered from 

a severe attack of erysipelas, and medical aid was 

promptly afforded. There was no fear that she would 

luk attention and good narstng whilst with Jeanet ; 

indeed, in Mrs. Weston's a^tated and distracted state 

■he waa much better away from her. Jeanet's cottage, 

though small, was scrupalously clean. She earoed 

a livehhood by getting up fine linen and by plain 

sewing ; and, hitherto, since her great trouble, had 

wanted none of the necessaries of life. The strong 

feelinga of her yearning heart still went out after her 

poor, unhappy, yet beloved husband, of whom she 

had never ^ain heard. 

It waa some time before Marian was deemed out of 
danger, and meanwhile Mr. Weston, in the first heat of 
indignation, had written to her husband, aod, in no 
very gentle terms, upbraided him with his heartless 
conduct, and set forth in strong colouring the destitute. 
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miserable condition in which his once happy and 
blooming wife had returned to her friends, and t]tt 
dangerous state in which she then hiy ; imperatively 
warning him that^ if he did not take immediate stq» 
to atone for past conduct, he should hear further and 
more unpleasantly from him. After posting the letter 
his cahner and better reflections told him that he bad 
acted very unwisely ; and he would fain have recalled 
it, and written in a more conciliatory style ; but it was 
too late : the silent messenger sped on its way and 
did its work, and the return of post brought the 
following answer : — 

" To Mb. Weston. 

<*Sir, — I cannot find words to express my astonishmeDt, 
annoyance, and indignation on perusing yours, to hand 
this momiDg. I wrote to yon six months ago, stating the 
painfal circumstances in which I found myself placed hy 
the confirmed and increasingly unsteady habits of my wife. 
I anxiously awaited your reply, containiug the advice and 
counsel I sought from you ; but I received none, and felt 
much grieved in consequence. The fact is, I have suffered 
so much during the past two years that I refuse to have 
anything more to do with Marian. The uncalled-for, 
malicious, and utterly false statements which it appears 
she has made, and you have believed, have convinced me 
that she is henceforth entirely unworthy of my notice. My 
peace of mind has been destroyed, my business undermined, 
my house nearly stripped of everything she could make 
available for procuring liquors, my child exposed to criminal 
neglect and a most pernicious example, and now my 
character is to be blackened and defamed. I shall enter 
into no further explanations, more than to say that I have 
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^i^KMed of my remaining effects, and ere ihis reaches yon 
dun have left the neighboorhood. If it will be any satis- 
&eium to hear of Georgy, he is placed at a distance from 
iMre, where he will be kindly and carefully trained. I do 
^ not intend to give any clae as to my movements, for it 
anut be distinctly understood that there is no hope of my 
Iwme ever again receiving Marian Boole*. 

" I am, Sii^ 

"Yonrs deeply wronged, 

"Geoboe Boole." 

Kr. Weston forebore to acquwit; Mtuian with the 

coiDeepondence, and, as soon as she was pronounced 

oat of danger, determined on a visit to Devonshire, to 

endeavour to obtain an interview with her husband, 

^ order to bring about a reconciliation. For Mrs. 

Weston's sake, as also for Marian's, he felt desirous to 

*^itain the truth, and to become a mediator. As to 

^ letter named by Mr. Roole, he was entirely in the 

"•ft, having never received or heard of it. (We may 

^ inform the reader that the said letter had never 

'^ posted, as Marian had obtained it from the boy 

^Ho was accustomed to take the letters to the office, 

^^ after perusing it^ committed it to the flames.) 

As early as possible Mr. Weston commenced his 
joorney, but, on arriving at his destination, was doomed 
^ disappointment. Mr. Roole was indeed gone, nor 
^d he gain a clue as to where. From all the 
^onnation he was able to glean he could only learn 
^•^t Mrs. Roole's habits had latterly been such as to 
^^*^ great unpleasantness and unhappiness ; but he 
Wd no complaints of Mr. Boole's treatment, as lie 

6 
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appeared to be much esteemed, and also greatly pitied. 
Ho met with a respectable young female who had 
resided with them for some time as domestic servant 
She testified to Mr. Boole's uniform kindness and 
forbearance, until his wife's conduct became such aa 
to compel him to use sterner means. She also traced 
Marian's failing to its commencement, and astonished 
Mr. Weston with the information that she had noticed 
a propensity to over-indulgence in Mrs. Roole ever 
since her confinement She had left their service 
before the separation took place, as she had heen 
latterly very uncomfortable, and she was perfecUy 
ignorant of Mr. Roole's arrangements. Altogeihff} 
Mr. Weston's visit was an unsatisfactory one, and 
with a saddened heart he returned home. He con- 
siderately withheld details from his wife, only in- 
forming her of Mi\ Roole's dcp&rture, and of his 
inability to learn anything definite. On Marians 
recovery, her contrition and penitence seemed deep 
and sincere ; and, at Mr. Weston's desire, she became 
an inmate of his house, and was treated with tender- 
ness and kindness calculated to melt her hearty and 
win her back to rectitude and virtue. For a time it 
was fondly hoped that this end was accomplished. 
She improved in health and in looks ; and although 
a settled melancholy seemed to brood over her, 
rendering her very unlike the Marian of happier 
(lays, yet her friends hoi)ed for the best. Helen 
used her utmost endeavoui-s to interest and engage 
her in the cause so dear to her, and actually obtained 
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her signature to the Temperance Pledge. She ac- 
companied Helen to the weekly meetings, and seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the engagements; and, 
yet, Helen's quick perceptions detected an undefinable 
reserve; and often an uncomfortable feeling was 
awakened in her breast, for which she would have 
been puzzled to express the ground or cause. Never, 
now, was Marian pressed, or even invited, to partake 
of the still accustomed beverages at table; nor did 
8be evince the least inclination to do so; and thus 
twelve months rolled onward. Mr. Weston had 
meanwhile written to two of Mr. Roole's relations, 
whose addresses he obtained from Marian, but had 
only received laconic replies, to the effect that they 
were unable to give any information as to Mr. Boole's 
movements. And now we must notice a few events 
that were meanwhile transpiring elsewhere. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

AN INVITATION, 

" Men with goodly spirits blest, willixig to do risht, 
Yet who stAnd with wavering breast beneath Persuasion's might, 
When companions seek to tannt judgment into sin, 
When the loud laugh fain would daunt your better voioe within, 
Oh ! be sure yell never meet more insidious foe, 
But strike the coward to your feet by Reason's watchword. No T 

Eliza Cook. 

rpHE night of Henry Weston's entrance on his new 
-^ apartments in Orosvenor Street was both ft 
gloomy and a pleasant one. Gloomy, inasmuch as 
the circamstances causing, preceding, and accompany- 
ing his departure from his brother-in-law's had been 
none of the pleasantest; and, on sitting down to reflect^ 
his reflections threw an unusual doud over his brow, 
and drew teare from the blue eyes so unaccustomed to 
those signs of grief. For Annie's sake he wept: he 
saw, all too clearly, that a train of evils was laid of 
which he durst not guess the results; for he had 
observed with pain that Annie endeavoured to drown 
uneasiness by temporary stimulants ; and whilst bii 
inmost heart recoiled at the thought of his pure and 
gentle sister being overcome by such a deadly habits 
yet how could he bear to whisper his suspicions, or 
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to warn ber of what would be as great a source of 
horror to her as to him — the danger of intoxicaUon ? 
He saw the trials she had to battle with, but he hoped 
that if they had arisen from William's dislike to him, 
now he was absent they might be lessened. However, 
he felt that he was powerless to alter the ta/sb of 
aSairs in that direction. Not only for Annie, but for 
himself he wept. He had descended from the lofty 
summit of unblemished recUtude and propriety, and 
he had found how easy the descent was. He might 
not have slidden far down the path of eril, but his 
mental vision — which, from the high moral position he 
ODce occupied, had clearly traced the demarcation line 
between right and wrong — had now become circum- 
acribed and dimmed ; and his spirit, which had drunk 
in the atmosphere of purity and vigour, had now 
breathed a tainted air, and experienced false and 
oqnricious cravings after empty and unsatisfying 
pleasures. He felt he was changed, and he mourned 
the change. But at length, brushing away his tears, 
aod rousing himself, he mentally resolved that in 
the strength of his manliness he would make a 
firm stand against temptation, however bewitching 
or seducing. Ah 1 Harry ! Go a step further I Dis- 
bust thy fancied strength: it will fail thee in the 
boar of need. Bend the knee in humble supplianoe. 
Oast aside every resolve and determination save 
thin : to yield thyself, body, soul, and spirit, to the 
goidaoce and love of thy pardoning Qod, Trust in 
tby weakness to Hia Almighty strength: none ever 
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trusted thuB and were confoonded. Alas ! Harry bii 
not yet embraced that Saviour, whose grace is lU* 
sufficient, and whose strength is made perfect n 
weakness; foi^tting the wise man's saying, iU 
" he who trusteth in his own heart is a fod," k 
continued to adopt that dangerous course. 

He was startled by a ring at the door, and the 
entrance of James Adshead. He was the beararof 
a note that had been sent to Harry's old addreea, lod 
also of an aflrectionat<e message from Annie. To thii 
he returned a cheerful and loving answer ; and, inune- 
diately on James's departure, broke the seal, and 
opened a rose-tinted, perfumed, delicately-writtea 
note, the reception and perusal of which caused lus 
heart to throb, his hand to tremble, and his eye to 
sparkle with unwonted agitation. It was a oompE- 
mcntary invitation to a party assembling at Onnond 
Villa the next Tuesday evening, to celebrate Uias 
Ormond's twenty-first birthday. Although he had 
often been an invited guest there, yet he had never 
expected such a distinguishing mark of regard and 
attention. What could it mean ? Might he venture 
to indulge those blissful hopes that had hovered round 
his heart in sweet but shadowy indistinctness, but 
never dared to shape themselves into real subjects 
for anticipation ? Reason checked the flight of con- 
jecture, and whispered that it was presumption to 
attach any other motive to the invitation than that 
of mere courtesy and kindness. And yet, to have 
received such a message, traced by those fair fingers, 
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and to re-read, and lovingly handle, the paper that 
seemed to convey, as by electric power, a wondrous 
sympathy to his heart, was a sweet delight. And can 
we blame the weakness which caused his lips to be 
fervently pressed to the unconscious messenger? Why 
should they not ? He is alone. Ay ! alone, but not 
unseen. The unnoticed blind, not closely drawn, 
revealed the actor and the action to a pair of eyes 
that were cautiously peering through the window. 
Eyes that had before seen that same little tinted note, 
and that now looked darkly on the caress bestowed 
upon it. 

Though rejected as a suitor, Handel Stanhope was 
still a frequent visitor at Ormond Villa. He still 
waited and watched. He did not persecute or annoy 
Harriet with his attentions, but, by a friendly and 
respectful bearing, sought to render her at ease in his 
company. He held a situation under his uncle, to 
whom his shrewdness and tact in business rendered 
him valuable. His suspicion with regard to the real 
cause of his refusal had grown stronger; but he wanted 
tangible proo£ He had hoped lately that he stood 
higher in Harriet's regard, and he exerted every eflfort 
quietly to recommend himself to her favour. On her 
approaching birthday festival it was his intention to 
present her with a choice and valuable testimony of 
his aflFection, which he designed to pave the way for 
another, and not far distant, proposal for her hand. 
In one of his visits he found her engaged in penning 
her notes of invitation ; and his eye fell on the ono 
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addressed to Harry. In a seemingly careless am 
indiflferent manner he inquired if her parents wouli 
consider it exactly advisable to place Mr. Weston oi 
such a familiar footing as to make him one of th 
guests on that occasion^ since the other clerks in Mi 
Ormond's employ might lay equal claim to expecting 
like favour. 

The colour heightened in Harriet's cheek as sh* 
quietly replied, '' I am not acting on my own responsi 
bility, cousin, inasmuch as my Ust of names has beei 
submitted to their approval. . . • There, do you objec 
to thai invitation ? " she continued, handing him on 
addressed to himself. 

'' Not in the least, my dear cotcsinj* said Handel 
" I only object to the title of relationship which yi 
confer upon each other, and which I would fain e: 
cliange for one nearer and dearer." 

He spoke warmly and impulsively; but the on! 
response on Harrietts part was to place her writiii 
materials in her desk, lock it, and leave the rooi 
regardless of Handels plea for forgiveness if he ha 
offended her. His pride was touched, and his susp 
cions confirmed. Still would he wait and watch. 

Hai'riet did not again appear ; and on leaving hi 
uncle's, Handel bent his steps homeward, where 1 
remained till evening; and then, having made a 
engagement to meet and accompany Harry to 8 
appointed place of resort, he went to Mr. Adshead 
and, to his astonishment, found that he had remove 
He followed him to Qrosvenor Street ; and, on ariT 
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iDg at the house to which he was directed, the 
unobstmcted view into the front room tempted him 
to take a private survey of Harry's new quarters ; 
and we are abready aware of the discovery he made. 

Harry heard Handel's ring and voice at the door, 
and instinctively hid the note. A £eu: more easy 
procedure than to conceal the traces of its effects. 
*• Bless me, Harry ! " said Handel, " how bright you 
do look ! Is it the influence of the room, or of your 
own pleasant thoughts, that imparts such a rosy glow 
to your smiling countenance ? or have you been perus- 
ing the tender effusions of some heart-stricken nymph, 
b^inning with the warmest assurances of devoted 
love, and ending with the most fervent protestations 
of changeless truth — the intermediate passages laden 
with all the sweet nonsense that Cupid alone can 
suggest ? Come ! confess, man ! and make a fellow 
your confidant." 

" Nay ! nay ! " gaily answered Harry, " I must plead 
not guilty of any need for such confessions as these. 
I am as free as yourself from such entanglements, and 
freer for aught I know. If you will, indeed, occupy 
the confessor's chair, know then, most august farther, 
that the clearest idea I possess of a young lady's love 
epistle I have just received from your glowing descrip- 
tion; and I cannot divine how you could manage 
to draw such an attractive picture, without having 
well studied an original, in which case you are before- 
hand with me." 
*^ Well, I believe I will grant you absolution for all 
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confessed and unconfessed sins of the kind, on 
dition thai, as penance, you do not take more 
five minutes to prepare for accompanying me t 
engagement ; for which, indeed, we are abeady i 
late." 

'^ I am afraid," returned Harry, ** that I most d 
making one of the party to-night. I have b 
rather important matters demanding my attc 
and will therefore beg to be excused." 

" My dear fellow ! I can take no excuses whai 
said Handel. ''Your absence would be an in 
able pain which I know your tender heart 
shrink from inflicting. Seriously, I cannot ih 
leaving you, as we are bound by promise to m< 
friends." 

"To be candid," said Harry, "I should 
prefer spending mj'^ evenings more quietly ; anc 
this gaming is so exciting to the mind." 

"Ay! and to the pocket, too, occasionally 
HandeL " I think you have had no reason to co 
yet. You are at present on the high road to 1 
for you have done nothing but win lately, 
refuse to join us to-night it will be more thi 
pected that you are afraid of running the 
losing your precious gains." 

" In order to remove that suspicion," replied 
" I will instantly transfer them to your posj 
and you may have, or confer on the company, i 
beneflt of them. I scarcely feel at home amon 
new pursuits ; and I do not think our late asi 
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are exactly suitable ones for me, or that it will be to 
my benefit to caltivate their acquaintance." 

" Oh ! as you please, Mr, Weston. I feel sorry that 
I have intruded myself and my ignoble acquaintance 
on your notice. I was not aware that you occupied 
a position so far above my own. I regret that what 
I intended as disinterested kindness should have led 
me into such presumption. I will therefore with- 
draw, and relieve you of my disagreeable presence." 

" My dear Handel ! " exclaimed Henry, " you 
entirely misunderstand me. I feel and appreciate 
your kindness, and I sincerely ask pardon if my 
words seemed to imply slight or disdain of either 
you or your friends. They appear to me to move in 
a higher sphere of life than mine, and to have most 
ample means at command, whilst my own are very 
limited ; and the necessary improvement of my mind 
ought to render my leisure hours limited, also ; and, 
therefore, I cannot feel justified in recklessly spending 
either that time or money which is requisite to pre- 
pare me to pass through life with credit and use- 
fulness." 

"Bravo! Socrates! Plato! or after which other 
profound philosopher shall I name you ? Your argu- 
ments would grace the pages of a treatise on wisdom 
and prudence! And pray, is it a necessary conse- 
quence of your spending an occasional evening in 
social intercourse and amusements, that you forget 
all the dictates of propriety and caution, and place 
yourself on the sliding scale of ruin ? Are you think- 
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ing of imitating Diogenes ? and are you in search (tf 
a tub large enough to answer your purpose ? Come, 
come ! banish such antiquated notions ! At all events, 
fulfil to-night's engagement, and then please yourself 
as to entering into any more in future." 

Thus urged, Harry consented to go, attempting to 
quiet his conscience by promising himself that it 
should certainly be the last time. After a brief pre- 
paration, and a short walk, he found himself with 
Handel in a handsomely-furnished, brilliantly-lighted 
room in the house of Mr. Ashmore, one of Handel's 
fiiends, who had invited a select party of gentlemen 
to supper. The owner of the house had a passion for 
gaming, betting, etc.; and no wonder, therefore, 
that a great part of the evening was passed in such 
amusements. Contrary to his determination and 
convictions, Harry was persuaded to join in them; 
and, as the night advanced, having taken more freely 
than usual of wines and spirits, he became much 
excited, and lost command of himself. After varying 
fortmnes, he at length became minus, not only his 
recent gains, but all his available cash. Handel en- 
couraged him to hope that by a heavy stake he might 
become repossessed of what he had lost, and ofiered to 
lay the money down for him on his written acknow- 
ledgment. He caught at the proposal — staked, and 
lost again and again, and found himself £50 in 
Handel's debt when the party broke up in the early 
part of the morning. Handel begged him to suit his 
own convenience in repaying the loan, and not to lose 
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heart; for, most likely, the next time he played, he 
might he as successful as now unfortimate. And thus 
they parted — the tempter and the tempted : the one 
to rejoice in partial success and anticipated triumphs ; 
the other to lay a fevered throhhing head on his 
pillow for a hrief season, vainly to seek for rest or 
sleep. 

Small as the amount for which he was responsible 
may appear to some, yet it was a large one to him ; 
setting aside the fact that he had also lost the small 
savings of several years in like manner, and was now 
nearly penniless, nay, worse than that — ^in debt. The 
thought stung and nearly maddened him. After 
two or three restless hours he arose ,and, leaving a 
scarcely-tasted breakfast, went to business, with a 
fixed determination never again to yield under any 
circumstances to persuasions, however powerful or 
uigent. Another resolution, too, he made, which was, 
on returning home on the Saturday evening, to make 
his fiEtther acquainted with his embarrassment, and to 
seek his aid for the present emergency, under a 
solemn promise of reformation and change of conduct. 

Mr. Weston's surprise and grief on receiving his 
son's announcement was extreme ; especially as HArry 
concealed nothing, but frankly and openly unbur- 
dened his mind to his father, showing both a willing- 
ness to bear the reproaches he deserved, and also signs 
of unfeigned penitence and grief. 

His father counselled him — prayed with and for 
him — forgave him — and assisted him pecuniarily be- 
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marked attention from the family, and, consequently, 
from most of the guests. Indeed, he was a general 
favourite wherever he went ; and, with one exception, 
to know him was to become attached to him. He 
certainly lacked his usual flow of spirits that night ; 
his late trouble had paled his cheek and clouded his 
brow, and more than one solicitous enquiry was made 
as to his health ; but, on the whole, he enjoyed him- 
self greatly, and contributed largely to the enjoyment 
of others. 

Ebuniet received several beautiful and valuable 
presents. Amongst them was a morocco case, lined 
with velvet, and containing a small but elegant gold 
watch, with gold chain attached — a perfect little gem. 
It was accompanied by a note from Handel, asking 
her acceptance of it as a small token of cousinly and 
friendly regard. Her heart protested against receiving 
such a costly present from a discarded suitor ; but a 
second thought told her that it might possibly be 
partly intended as an acknowledgment of gratitude 
and esteem for her jbther, as well as of regard for 
herself; and she did not see how, under the circum- 
stances, she could handsomely refuse it. And Handel 
was gratified by her admiration and reception of his 
gift, which she assured him, significantly, she received 
in the spirit in which the note was worded, which 
assurance rather qualified his gratification. 

Among her treasures, too, was another case, larger 
in size, but smaller in value, containing a splendidly- 
bound and richly-omamented photographic album, its 
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i' leaves as yet unoccupied. A note enclosed in th( 

■ 

packet ran thus : — 

" Will Miss Ormond pardon the liberty taken b^ 
Mr. Henry Weston in offering her a small Bty^vtnxr o 
the day, accompanied with his sincere wishes for be 
long life and happiness ? " 

Harry's quick eye detected the deep blush thfl 

I _ 

suffused her cheeks on reading the note, which sb 

immediately put into her pocket, without the lea! 

token of acknowledgment. A dread that she resente 

I his unwarranted boldness took possession of his heai 

causing a most painful sensation. He felt thankft 
however, that none of the company knew from when 
the present came ; and he did not fear that she wod 
expose him to contempt or ridicule. His apprehe 
sions of having offended her were, however, so( 
dissipated ; for during the course of the evening h 
manner towards him was marked by kind attentio 
which could not fail to remove all uneasiness on tbi 
account. A few minutes offering an opportunity 
unobserved conversation after supper, she thank 
him warmly for his present ; to which he respondi 
that he only wished, for her sake, it were far mo 
valuable. 

'* It is in your power to render it so, Mr. Westoi 
returned she. 

" May I ask in what way, Miss Ormond ? " 
Harriet slightly coloured as she archly rejoined, '* 
graced by the image of the giver, the gift will be f 
more acceptable. ** 
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We cannot deny that an answering flush dyed 
Harry's face, as he drew from his pocket-book a 
strikingly correct photograph, which he handed to 
her, exclaiming, " I am most happy to afford myself 
the pleasure of doing, at your request, what T should 
not have presumed to do without it." Mrs. Ormond 
approached them at the moment, and Harriet showed 
her the cartey which she informed her she had just 
asked from Mr. Weston, to complete and adorn his 
gift. Harry felt a secret, undefined pleasure in the 
fact that Mrs. Ormond knew of the circumstance, and 
signified no disapprobation ; but, whatever hope he 
might cherish for the future, his lips were sealed, and 
his manner carefully guarded from any word or token 
which should declare or betray his love. He was not 
now, as he once was, rich in the consciousness of an 
unstained reputation. He had been erring and foolish. 
He did not wish to palliate or excuse his faults. He 
could not, as yet, bear the thought that Harriet should 
know of them, and he scorned the idea of deception. 
He would not, if he could, wrong her purity and 
nobleness of character by linking it to his own insta- 
bility and weakness. He might, and according to his 
own strong purpose he would, henceforth stand firm, 
and redeem the past ; and, when he had regained con- 
fidence in himself, and attained a fitting position both 
of character and circumstances, he might perchance 
realize his heart's fondest, deepest wish, and win the 
noblest treasure earth contained. These thoughts 
acted as a check on what would else have been an 

7 
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exuberance of enjoyment ; but, on the wbole, it wa 
evening long to be remembered. Its ecenee pa 
away to reappear in visions of the night, and it bee 
a recoUection of the bygone — a bright illumiiu 
page in Life's eventful memorial records. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MYSTERY, 

** If ever thou hast felt anothcr*s pain, 
If ever, when he sighed, hast sighed again ; 
If ever on thine eyelid stood the tear 
That Pity had engendered — drop one here." 

COWPEB. 

rpHE next day Harry hastened to discharge his 
■^ debt. Handel begged him not to inconvenience 
himself in so doing ; gaily offering to give him the 
chance of winning back his losings, assuring him that 
he was welcome to the loan for a yet indefinite period. 
Harry rather startled him by the earnestness with 
which he replied that his mind was unalterably made 
np never to stake another penny in play, and the 
ring of determination in his words gave Handel to 
see that a strong influence was at work within. He 
would have to bring a forceful battery to attack and 
carry the citadel. But what mere force cannot perform, 
''art and resolution often effect;" and Handel possessed 
both these qualifications. It afforded a plausible oppor- 
limii^ of drawing Harry once more into company, that 
his own birthday was on the next day, when he would 
commence, not his twenty-second, but his twenty- 
fourth year. He intended spending the former part of 
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the day at home, and returning to town in the evemD| 
to entertain a few friends, for whom he had orderec 
dinner at a large hotel By means of entreaties, threats 
of displeasure, but still more by a solemn promise tc 
discountenance and disallow card-playing or gamm{^ 
he prevailed on Harry to become a guest. The dinnei 
was sumptuous, the wines and spirits excellent, anJ 
the guests agreeable. Toasts were proposed ftnd 
honoured, glasses filled and emptied, and at length 
the merry party reached a very advanced state of 
social conviviality. Handel and Harry were the most 
abstemious at table ; but even they seemed to acknow- 
ledge the power of Bacchus. Before they separated, 
Handel jokingly snatched away and concealed Harry'* 
glass, which contained a small quantity of brandy and 
water, almost immediately replacing it ; and, for a 
moment after drinking its contents, Harry suspected 
that some change had been made in them, but strove 
to dismiss the suspicion. However that might be, a 
strange drowsiness now came over him, and he speedilj 
lost all consciousness, which he did not regain until h( 

• 

found himself on a strange bed, in a strange room, u 
which a faint light was burning. His senses were s- 
stupefied and dulled, that he scarcely comprehende* 
the novelty of his situation, or felt energy to ascertai 
where he was. He sank again into lethargic slumbe 
from which he was fully awakened to the reaiitics< 
returning day by HandeFs voice rallying him on h 
early rising habits. " I thought I would step rouE 
and see how you were this morning," said he, aft< 
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informing Harry that, in consequence of his incapacity 
ihe night before, he had engaged a bed for him at the 
hotel ; and also that he had been to his lodgings to 
say that Mr. Weston would not return till morning, 
in order that his landlady might not wait for him. 

Harry rose and dressed like one in a dream. He 
could not realize the fact that he had sunk to such a 
depth as to be put to bed drunk and incapable. He 
durst not think : he was stung to madness. Oh to 
be able to fly from himself ! to cast aside the burden 
of his own woe-fraught recollections ! Was this the 
strength of purpose that was to fortify his heart against 
temptation ? was this the firm stand he had made 
against evil? He felt as if prayer would be like 
mockery ; and yet the habit formed in childhood was 
too strong to break. His knees were bent, and the 
speechless desiras of the heart, laden with the tears of 
penitence, were wafted upwards by the breath of un- 
uttered but none the less prevailing prayer. It was 

" The barden of his sigh, 
The falling of the tear, 
The upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God was near." 

That wordless petition for pardon and strength, the 
first of the kind that had ever arisen from the depths 
of hifl broken heart, was soon to be answered, but in 
an inscrutable and mysterious manner. The gold was 
to be tried in the fire, — the gem was to be ground and 
polished, — the com was to be bruised and winnowed, 
— that the precious, the beautiful, and the valuable in 
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his character might remain and shine in undimmed 
and untarnished worth. 

On descending the stairs, Handel waited to lead 
him into the coffee-room, where breakfast had been 
temptingly spread, but to that Hany did little justice. 
One question he felt impelled to put to Handel, viz., 
Had he tampered with the liquor in his glass the pre- 
vious night ? This Handel denied, with every appear- 
ance of sincerity ; and Harry strove, even against his 
secret convictions, to give him credit for veracity. 
He hastened to his lodgings, changed his attire, and 
proceeded to the warehouse, where he found Mr. 
Ormond already arrived, who expressed surprise at his 
unwonted lateness. Harry stammered forth a confused 
excuse of indisposition, his conscience meanwhile 
pricking him for his deception in making that excuse 
without revealing the real cause. Still more was he 
troubled by Mr. Ormond's evident sympathy, and by 
his kind enquiries as to his ailment. These only added 
so much fuel to his self-reproach. He strove to rouse 
himself to an appearance of cheerfulness, and addressed 
hhnself to his usual employments. 

Mr. Ormond was awaiting Harry's arrival in order 
to obtain some sums of money received by him the 
day before, and which he was about to place in the 
bank. Harry proceeded to unlock the safe and cash- 
box, and brought out the contents of the latter, aip 
examination of which served to show that a consider- 
able amount was missing. He carefully searched the 
safe, counted and recounted the money, referred again 
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and again to his well-kept books ; but still there were 
notes and cash missing to the amount of £95. Mr. 
Ormond was witness to his discovery and embarrass- 
ment, and assisted him in the search. A finiitless 
search it proved to be, and all unavailing. Harry 
clearly and decisively stated that he safely placed and 
locked up the money on the previous day. The locks 
were both of peculiar construction, and, consequently, 
would be difficult to open with any but the right keys, 
which he declared had not been out of his possession. 
Had any evil-disposed person or persons obtained 
admittance, the question arose. Why had they taken 
the smaller portion of the money, whilst the whole lay 
equally tempting ? The whole affair was a puzzle. 
Mr. Ormond's mind never entertained a thought of 
suspecting Barry, nor did Harry's conscientious heart 
fear such a suspicion. An enquiry was immediately 
set on foot as to the appearance of the warehouse 
when first entered that m#ming, and search made for 
traces of further depredations. Nothing seemed to 
have been disturbed or touched save this box; and 
how a part of its contents had been abstracted none 
could tell. 

Hande] was away from business, and spending the 
day at home. He returned, however, to Manchester 
in the evening, and visited Ormond Villa. His uncle 
took him privately aside, and gave him the details of 
the mysterious loss of the money. He appeared 
struck with astonishment at the information, and as 
though he could scarcely credit it. After hearing all 
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particulars, his uncle questioned him as to whether he 
could discover any clue to the solution of the afikir. 
With great apparent hesitancy and unwillingness he 
replied, " Well, you know, uncle, I was not at the 
warehouse yesterday myself, so can throw no light 
on the subject. I should be very sorry to cherish a 
wrong opinion of any one ; and yet it is certain some 
one must be implicated in the affair. Have you seen 
any reason to suspect Mr. Weston ? " 

'' Suspect him ? No ! I should almost as soon 
suspect you or any one I know. He is the last 
person on earth I should judge to be guilty of such 
an act." 

"It is possible, sir, to be deceived in a person's 
character ; and I fear you have been so in Henry 
Weston's. Many things have come to my knowledge 
that I have not liked ; but I have kept them from 
you, not wishing to prejudice you against him." 

" And what are the things to which you allude ? ** 
said Mr. Ormond. " I think it is your duty to tell me 
all you know on the subject.'* 

Still apparently hesitatingly, but very insidiously, 
did Handel speak of Harry's iiTegularities. All of 
them were mercilessly exposed under the pretence of 
being a few that had accidentally come to his own 
knowledge. He stated that Harry had repaid him 
£50 the day before, which he had lent him to assist 
him out of a gaming dilemma, on his solemn promise 
never again to become similarly entangled. Last of 
all, he gave an exaggerated account of his conduct the 
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night before, stating that, whilst the other gentlemen 
were all able, steadily and peacefully, to return home, 
he had drunk to such an excess that he was obliged to 
remain all night. All this was told with such apparent 
unwillingness — such avowed compassion for Harry, 
whom he professed to regard as a warm-hearted and 
agreeable, but an easily led and foolish young man, — 
that the dark end was accomplished ; and Mr. Ormond 
retired to rest fully convinced of Harry's duplicity and 
guilt. 

The next morning brought to Harry no elucidation 
of the mystery which had caused such uneasiness : it, 
however, brought fresh trouble, when, on Mr. Ormond's 
arrival at the warehouse, he called him into his private 
ofBoe, and closely questioned him as to his knowledge 
of the money. His manner of doing so was so pecu- 
liar that Harry instinctively exclaimed, " Surely, Mr. 
Ormond, you cannot suspect that I am deceiving you, 
when I distinctly say that the last I know of it is 
having left it securely locked up in the cash-box." 

Mr. Ormond looked straight into Harry's face, which 
met his gaze with an open, frank, truthful expression, 
as he replied, — 

" Have you never deceived me, Mr. Weston ? I 
have been credibly informed that your habits are 
entirely contrary to what I thought them to be ; and 
that, whilst I have regarded you as a model of steadi- 
ness and propriety of conduct, you have frequented 
the public-house and the gaming-table, and have even 
passed whole nights away from your lodgings. If you 
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can disprove these statements I shall be happy for 
to do so ; but, if not, have you not long and i 
cruelly deceived me ? " 

He spoke with deep feeling. Every vestige 
colour left Harry's face, and in a firm but subc 
tone he replied, "I know not whence you 1 
obtained your information, sir : it is evidently i 
some one wishing to show my conduct in the i 
unfavourable light. I acknowledge that latter! 
have been di-awn into company which I have fe 
be unsuitable ; and yet most of the names compo 
that company stand high in society, and are regai 
as respectable, even by yourself. I have been a 
times at the gaming-table, through strong persuai 
and much against my will ; but I solemnly assure ; 
sir, that I have never appropriated one penny of ] 
money. I have never remained out beyond one nij 
when, at a private paiiy, I confess I became so h 
the worse for litjuor as to be unable to return to 
lodgings. It is deeply humiliating to have to n 
this confession to you, but you have heard the w 
of which I have been guilty. I have never wroi 
you of a fraction." 

Uis heart was full, and he could say no more, 
stern, incredulous expression on Mr. Onnond's 
chilled him. He felt he was not believed. He w< 
not implicate Handel, nor seek to lay the blame oi 
own faults on others. He must abide by the co 
quences of his folly. Mr. Ormond again broke silt 
by saying in a .softened tone, " I entreat you, Ha 
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by the regard I entertain for your father, and have 
hitherto had for yourself, to tell me all the truth 
respecting this a&ir. I promise that your confession 
shall be sacred with me. It shall go no further ; nor, 
if this is the only deficiency that appears in your 
aocoonts, will I prosecute you. Only, for the sake of 
setting the matter at rest, I beseech you to open your 
mind to me. Under any circumstances, from what 
has come to my ears, and from your own acknowledg- 
m^its, we must now part ; but, if you confide in me, 
I will not stand in the way of your redeeming your 
character elsewhere. There are many employments 
that do not ofier like temptations as regards money 
matters. Tou have youth, energy, and talents, and 
some experience; and you may by Ood's grace yet 
become an honourable member of society." 

Mr. Ormond's words were like daggers to Harry's 
sensitive mind. He could scarcely trust himself to 
speak ; but, fearing that his silence might be mis- 
construed into an admission of guilt, he replied, in a 
deeply-agitated voice, ''I have said all that I can 
say on that subject, Mr. Ormond. Tou are at liberty 
now to take what steps you please in the matter. 
None can wish for a solution more than myself. I 
can give none. I have been foolish, but never, even 
in thought, have I wronged you." 

Mr. Ormond counted out the balance due of Harry's 
salary, and, laying it on the desk, said, '' Our engage- 
ment now terminatea Should no other cause arise, 
I will take no further steps in this afiair ; but, in 
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case of its being required, I must request your 
address, as I understand you have left Mr. Adshead's." 

Harry mechanically took a card from his pocket, 
and, after pencilling the required directions, left the 
oflSce, merely bowing an unretumed farewell to Mr. 
Ormond, his heart too full for speech. He had not 
gone far before he met Handel, and, after telling him 
the circumstance, asked his opinion. Handel did not 
appear to have heard of it before, and cunningly drew 
from him the substance of his interview with Mr. 
Ormond, in which he was well pleased to find that 
his own name had not been mentioned. 

" It is a most unfortunate affair altogether, Harry," 
said he, " that the suspicion should rest on you ; and 
I fear it will do so, until the mystery is cleared up : 
ciicumstances, you see, are against you." , 

" You have no cause to suspect me, Handel," indig- 
nantly replied Harry. " F<m know me better than to 
believe me guilty of such an act." 

" I don't wish to think hardly of you," replied 
Handel ; " and, as a proof of it, I still offer you my 
friendship, which I hope you will claim and test in 
the hour of need. You will always be welcome to my 
apartments, and I shall always be glad to hear of your 
doing well. Good morning ! " 

Handel's half-pitying, half-patronizing bearing to- 
wards him increased Harry's mortification. He saw 
how dark appearances were against him, and he 
dreaded meeting his father and friends, whom, after 
his instability, he despaired of convincing of his inno- 
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cence respecting the money. With feverish haste he 
went to his lodgings, packed up his trunk, settled his 
account, and found himself soon after in an express 
train on his way to London. Arrived there, after 
disposing of his watch, and a few other articles, he 
found that he had enough money to pay his fare as 
steerage passenger in an Australian vessel, and barely 
enough time to make necessary preparations for his 
voyage before its departure. These were soon com- 
pleted; and, after despatching a hasty note to his 
father, and another to Annie, he bade a long farewell 
to his native shores. He had now ample time to 
review the past, and to anticipate the future. He 
had passed through a dark experience. The cup of 
earthly happiness had been dashed from his lips just 
when it promised the sweetest draughts, and in its 
stead he quaffed the bitter potion of stinging remorse 
and unavailing regret. The light of blissful hopes 
had been quenched by the hand of cruel disappoint- 
ment^ and the guiding star of his life had sunk 
beneath the horizon. He felt the utter loneliness 
of his situation, and partly regretted the rashness 
of the step he had taken ; still he felt that he could 
live and labour with better spirits where not exposed 
to undeserved suspicion or distrust. He had found 
a new source of strength. From the depths of his 
humiliation and helplessness he looked up to Heaven, 
and his heart cried out, " My Father ! henceforth 
Thou shalt be the Guide of my youth;" and he 
already knew the blessedness of him that trusteth 
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in Qod. He prayed that the Great Revealer of secrets 
would in His own time and way bring the hidden 
transaction to light ; and, till then, he asked for pre- 
serving, directing, and prospering grace. He was 
penitent for the past, but not without hope for the 
future. 



CHAPTER X. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

*' There is a tide in the afbiis of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
On such a full sea' are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures." 

Shakespeare. 

TVURING the first few days of Harry's voyage, he 
was prostrated by severe sea-sickness; and, on 
recovering from that^ his heart experienced a no less 
severe attack of home-sickness. The yearning after 
the beloved fisices and voices was so strong, that, had 
it been possible, it would have outweighed every 
other consideration, and compelled his return. But 
this was now impracticable. Hour after hour, day 
after day, steadily, nobly, proudly, did the gallant 
vessel plough its way through the dividing waves ; 
and each hour, each day, placed a greater distance 
betwixt him and home, and the hope of seeing that 
home evermore. In spite of the unusual shade of 
sadney* that clouded his brow, he was remarkable 
on board ior his attractive, winning, and courteous 
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manners, and evidently superior bearing. Thoagh 
not travelling exactly o^ a gentleman, yet he bore 
the marks of one. 

One day he was accosted by a Mr. Watson, a pas- 
senger likewise bound for Melbourne, who drew him 
into conversation, and seemed wishful to cultivate Ins 
acquaintance. He was a strikingly noble and dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman, travelling alone with- 
out family or attendants. £e felt strongly attracted 
towards Harry. He admired his looks, and sympath- 
ized with his lonelinesss. On further acquaintance, 
this attraction strengtheued and increased, and soon 
ripened into feelings of affectionate regard, which 
feelings were warmly reciprocated by Harry. In 
many things Mr. Watson reminded him of his father, 
although he appeared to him to occupy rather a higher 
social position. Amongst the first topics of conver- 
sation introduced was religion; Mr. Watson kindly 
seeking to ascertain if his young friend had yet 
recognised its claims, and entered into the enjoyment 
of its blessings. It was cheering to Harry's heart, 
under his present circumstances, to meet with a 
judicious adviser and counsellor in the things I'elating 
to his new spiritual experience; and many sweet 
conversations on subjects dear to each heart served 
to unite them in bonds of Christian affection. 

Mr. Watson sometimes endeavoured to lead Harry 
to speak of his home, connections, and future pros- 
pects, but he evidently distressed him by any allusion 
to these subjects ; and all that he could gather was 
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that he was compelled by circumstances to seek his 
fortune in a distant land ; and though it was natural 
that a heart so sensitive and lovinor should clinsr 
fondly to home and friends, yet it appeared that there 
were deeper causes for grief than even the parting 
with these would be. At length he informed Harry 
that he had been desired by a friend in Australia to 
engage an active and trustworthy young man, whom 
he could recommend as likely to take a responsible 
part in the management of a large drapery business 
there, and that he had been disappointed in not being 
able to meet with such a one willing to undertake 
the journey ; and he wished to know if Harry's 
abilities or inclinations would allow him to accept the 
situation, should it appear to be a suitable and 
advantageous one; adding, that he should be most 
happy to be able to render him effectual aid, as far 
as lay in his power, and the present seemed to 
him a favourable opening. 

Harry was deeply affected at this proof of confi- 
dence from one to whom he was so lately an entire 
stranger. He could not for a moment think of accept- 
ing the kind proposal, however promising the 
advantages it offered, without making Mr. Watson 
cognizant of the exact circumstances in which he was 
placed. It was a painful duty to perform, but to his 
mind an obvious one; and clearly, faithfully, truly, 
he related all his past history — the advantages of his 
early training, the bright prospects of his youth, and 
the steps he had taken in a downward and ruinous 

8 
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course. He withheld nothing ; he palliated nothing* 
He spoke of his fiskther's instructions and prayers, and 
of his employer's kindness and confidence, as aggnr 
vating the guilt of his ingratitude and folly. He 
exactly described the circumstances forming the sus- 
picion under which he lay, but solemnly denied any 
knowledge of the abstraction of the money. With 
tears he thanked God that he had been preserved not 
only from the commission of such a crime, but from 
the temptation to it He spoke of his sister Helen's 
earnest advocacy of Total Abstinence principles, and 
of a resolution he had made, after giving his heart to 
Ood, to give his countenance and energies to the 
furtherance of what he now saw to be a great aod 
mighty means of protecting the young from nnmher- 
less snai'es to which they are else exposed He 
concluded by saying, — 

" And now, Mr. Watson, that you have heard all 
my history, it is for you to judge whether you could 
en^ao:e or recommend one who has been so weak and 
foolish, and whose character now rests under a sus- 
picion of dishonesty." 

Harry's candour, frankness, and evident penitence 
made a most favourable impression on Mr. Watson's 
mind. He did not feel one misgiving as to the perfect 
truthfulness of all he had stated ; and encouraged him 
to hope that the mystery would in due time be 
cleared up, and to believe that his steps had, in answer 
to prayer, been providentially directed. In return 
for Harry's confidence he gave his. He had been 
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a prosperous tradesman, and in a few years had 
amassed a large independent fortune. He had never 
married ; but an only sister had presided over his 
household arrangements until her marriage, which 
had recently taken place. He did not, however, in- 
form Harry that he had once indulged a bright dream 
of love and domestic felicity. Louisa Selwyn, an 
amiable, beautiful, and accomplished girl, had been 
the idol of his youthful heart ; but before he had 
avowed his love he discovered that his youngest 
brother, to whom he was tenderly attached, was 
Louisa's ardent and accepted lover. He buried his 
attachment deep in the recesses of his heart, and 
combated manfully every wish or desire inimical to 
the happiness of those so dear to him. They were 
united, and Albert, the young husband, soon after- 
wards went, from choice, to settle in Melbourne ; and 
had there, as had his brother in England, succeeded 
even beyond his expectations. A regular correspon- 
dence had been kept up during the greatest part of 
the eighteen years of his absence. Glad news of 
births, and sorrowful news of deaths, had succeeded 
each other ; and now all that remained of Albert's 
family was his wife and oldest daughter, Louisa, now in 
her seventeenth year. Albert's letters of late had 
been rather strange : they had been less frequent, less 
connected, and less intelligible. His brother supposed 
from them that things were not as bright and pros- 
perous as formerly, and yet he knew that Albert was 
possessed of good property, which secured him from 
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the fear of want. At length these letters ceased 
altogether ; but one had arrived in their place from 
his niece, to whom he was only known by his letters, 
his carte, and the description she had heard from her 
parents. She wrote in deep grief, to say that her 
father was almost helpless and inactive — that her 
mothers health was rapidly declining — ^that the 
business was suffering, as they had been lately at the 
mercy of unprincipled managers — and that, altogether, 
they were very unhappy. She did not state her 
father s complaint ; and Mr. Watson's deepest concern 
and anxiety were aroused on their behalf. A few 
hurriedly, tremblingl3'-traced lines from his sister-in- 
law requested him, if possible, to send her out a 
trustworthy manager, as she feared her husbaad 
would never again be able to direct their affairs. 

Mr. Watson having retired from business, and not 
being withheld by any special ties, determined on a 
journey to Australia, to ascertain the real state of 
affairs, and act accordingly. His sister and her hus- 
band engaged to take charge of his house during his 
absence. And hence his present voyage. This was 
the account he gave Harry, suppressing only the fiwst 
of his youthful, hopeless attachment, which was now 
but a dim memory of the " Long, long ago." 

Such was the friend, and such were the prospects, 
that now cheered Harry, and raised his pleasant 
anticipations respecting the future. Mr. Watson in- 
sisted on making arrangements for his greater comfort 
during the remainder of the voyage ; and his kind, 
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fatherly attention and converse dulled the keen edge 
of sorrow, until he recovered a large share of his 
natural buoyancy and hopefulness. He had the sweet, 
heartfelt assuiunce that the God of Joseph would also 
bo with him in exile, and guide his wanderings, and 
make plain his path. 



^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

TUE DOWNWARD COURSE, 

" 111 customs by degrees to habits rise ; 
111 habits soon become exalted vice : 
111 customs gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers swell to seas." 

TT may be asked, *' What effect had Harry's sudden 
^ departure upon his friends at home ? " We ac- 
knowledge our inability to portray or describe the 
crushing grief experienced by his father on perusing 
Harry's note, conveying the intelligence of his depar- 
ture. He was stunned by the blow. " Why," he 
asked himself, *' if innocent, has he thus absconded ? " 
and the bare thought, or suspicion, that the son of hifi 
love, of his hope, of his pride, was guilty of fraud and 
embezzlement, was madness. He felt he must know 
the worst, and therefore, all unfit for prosecuting the 
investigation, he went to Manchester. What he heard 
there in his interview with Mr. Ormond and Handel 
Stanhope, confirmed by the expressed opinion of 
William Adshead, convinced him of Harrys guilt; 
and it must have been a hard heart that could have 
remained untouched and unaffected on seeing the 
weight of woe that bowed down the strong man, till 
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his tottering limbs could scarcely support their bur- 
den. As David's heart yearned over his lost Absalom, 
80 yearned his heart over hb lost, misguided son. 

Fearfully, too, fell the blow on Annie's sensitive 
nature : so sudden, so unexpected, so dreadful was 
the calamity. One beneficial effect it had, viz., a 
visible change took place in William. He felt and 
evinced deep compassion, and a tenderness new and 
unusual in him. It was, however, beyond the power 
of earthly aid or sympathy to heal the wound; and 
although she lingered awhile, yet her doom was 
seale'l, and she gradually but surely declined and 
wasted away. 

Though unwilling to do so, all Harry's old friends 
seemed to doubt his innocence but one. Harriet 
Ormond never doubted it. Not only with the devoted 
attachment of a loving heart, but with the quick per- 
ceptions of a clear and well-balanced judgment, did 
she form and cherish the conviction that he had been 
the victim of foul play, and of a dark, deep-laid 
scheme. This conviction she hid deep in the recesses 
of her heart, carefully learning all she could respecting 
the affair, but saying very little. Her cheek grew 
paler, her step more languid, her health more delicate ; 
but in her inmost soul she fondly cherished, untainted 
with suspicion, the image of Henry Weston ; and the 
most valued of her secret and choicest treasures was 
the likeness of those- handsome and beloved features. 
She had hope to expect, faith to trust in, and con- 
stancy to wait for, the arrival of the hour that should 
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brighten his reputation and prospects. Hope and 
imagination dared fondly to whisper that her love was 
reciprocated, and that under happier drcumstances 
they should yet meet again. 

Mrs. Roole had now resided with the Westons for 
upwards of twelve months^ and it was hoped that her 
sad propensity had been happily overcome. After the 
first shock of grief occasioned by Harry's departure, 
Annie Adshead was confined to her bed by serious ill- 
ness ; and it was arranged for Marian to be with her 
for awhile, in the capacity of companion and nurse. 
As Annie's indisposition increased, her stay at Man- 
chester was a protracted one, until at length her old 
habit regained such an ascendancy that her absence 
became desirable. It had been necessary to wean the 
baby ; and Marian having undertaken the task, it was^ 
of course, much under her care. One day nothing had 
been seen of either for a considerable time. On search 
being made, Marian was found in her bedroom in a 
most shocking condition, being quite drunk, and pre- 
senting a sad and revolting spectacle. The infant was 
sleeping soundly, evidently under the influence of 
some strong narcotic; its clothes saturated with and 
smelling strongly of gin, some of which, there was 
every reason to believe, had been administered to it 
as it seemed impossible to arouse it from its heavy 
sleep. Considerable anxiety was experienced for some 
time lest permanent and fatal injury should have been 
sustained ; but the next day it was much better. It 
may be readily supposed that Marian was not again 
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trusted with the precious charge. She was told, as 
considerately as possible, that, as Annie needed quiet- 
ness and freedom from agitation, it would be advisable 
for her to return to Riverdale; and regard for Mrs. 
Weston's feelings induced silence as to the true cause of 
her return. Another consideration would have sealed 
Annie's lips — she was painfully conscious of having 
allowed Mrs. Roole to become acquainted with the 
habit that was growing upon her ; and, not knowing 
all the details of Marian's previous history, she feared 
lest her own example should have led her to act as 
she had done. Alas ! it was too true that Annie was 
yielding to the power of the destroyer. Her husband 
was, as yet, unaware of her tendency and danger; 
but his ignorance was owing to the watchful care of 
£3sie^ the housekeeper we have before alluded to. 
When Annie first came to Manchester, her gentle, 
amiable disposition, and unaffected manners, had won 
Elsie's heart. She knew the peculiarities of William's 
temper, and feared the effects of it on Annie's sensitive 
nature, and events justified her fears. She strove to 
smooth matters as much as possible, and when her 
quick eye perceived the recurrence of unpleasant 
scenes, she would fain have offered Annie sympathy 
and consolation. All her attempts to approach the 
subject were, however, fruitless : Annie could not for 
a moment entertain the idea of discussing her hus- 
band's fiedlings with another, still less with a servant. 
She grieved that they should be visible to any eyes 
but her owa He was the object of her heart's deep 
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love ; and though that love could not blind itself to 
his faults, yet it would have jealously guarded them 
from the observation of all others. Although Elsie's 
expressions of sympathy were checked, yet the feeling 
could not be repressed. Long ere Annie suspected it, 
Elsie had detected the means resorted to, in order to 
lull or deaden the sense of grie£ It might have been 
better had there been less reserve between the twa 
As it was, Elsie did not feel herself on a sufficiently 
familiar footing to give the timely warning which 
might perchance then have had weight, even had she 
felt so disposed; but from feelings of false pity, ai 
first she excused, and afterwards winked at, the 
dangerous indulgence. " It was not to be wondered 
at," said she to herself, " that the poor thing should 
take a drop of something to comfort her in her 
trouble." When, after Harry's departure, these drops 
became indefinitely multiplied, and the state of false 
comfort too often degenerated into stupid insensibility, 
a false compassion still not only sealed Elsie's lips, 
but led her to use watchful and constant endeavours 
to conceal the real state of afiSsiirs from the family. 
Her active and prudent management filled up the 
blank caused by Annie's frequent incapacity; and, 
as she allowed no one else to wait on her during her 
worst seasons, she succeeded for a length of time in 
screening her failings. On one occasion, howev^i 
it was known that Marian had become privy to the 
secret, and that knowledge rendered Annie anything 
but comfortable in her mind. 
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On Maxian's return to Riverdale, she speedily threw 
off all restraint, and gave way to such frequent and 
violent excesses that the house was a scene of con- 
stant painful excitement. Delicacy, propriety, truth- 
fulness, honesty, gratitude, and affection, were all 
sacrificed at the shrine of an unhallowed and debasing 
passion for stimulants. Persuasions, arguments, 
entreaties, tears, and prayers, seemed alike vain. 
Short reformations were followed by fearful relapses, 
until at length, not only was Marian's outward con- 
duct demoralized, but her whole nature seemed to 
have undergone a change, which rendered her at 
times more like the incarnation of an evil spirit than 
a rational, intelligent, human being. All Helen's 
remonstrances, however affectionately or delicately 
made, seemed only to awaken sullen resentment ; and 
although, for a length of time, Mrs. Weston's deep 
grief and pathetic expostulations drew forth signs of 
penitence, and promises of reformation, yet she gmdu- 
ally became callous and unmoved even by these ; and 
at length Mr. Weston saw that it was high time to 
exert his authority, in order to preserve in any degree' 
the respectability or comfort of the family. He there- 
fore sought an oppoi*tunity, when she appeared in a 
rational condition, of informing her that, unless she 
at once and entirely abandoned her present habits, 
she must quit his house, and relinquish his notice and 
protection. He was unfortunately mistaken in sup- 
posing that he had chosen a time when she was unin- 
fluenced by the power of liquor; for, after hearing 
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his firm but kindly-given warnings her eye flashed 
with anger, and her tongue gave utterance to langoage 
that it was impossible to believe could have been 
dictated by sober reason or judgment. She declared 
her competency to take care of her own character, 
and attributed Mr. Weston's present communication 
to a desire to rid himself of the burden of her main- 
tenance ; reproaching him with having widened the 
estrangement betwixt her and her husband She 
thanked him for past favours, which he now appeared 
to grudge, but would trouble him no longer. He 
must not suppose, however, that his own children were 
perfection. Not only had Harry made a fool of him- 
self, and ruined himself for life, but Annie approached 
as near the character of a drunkard as ^ke did. Before 
he found so much fault with other people, he must 
look at home. If there was anything wrong or cri- 
minal in the use of intoxicating drinks, why did A« 
regularly take them ? " Wait awhile — she was jost 
as likely to see hira overstep the bounds of propriety 
as any one else. It was hard always to find out where 
'enough^ ended, and ^ioo much* began." In this 
strain the unhappy woman continued, excitedly and 
uninterruptedly, for some time, till her fury spent 
itself, and she flung herself out of the room to make 
preparations for her immediate departure. Mr. Weston's 
tongue was paralyzed for the moment. Astonishment^ 
indignation, and grief stopped his speech ; and pity 
for the utterer of the aggravating and false statements, 
who was, withal, a vx>7nan, restrained his arm from 
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inflicting provoked chastisement. A few minutes 
more, and she was gone ; and he sternly commanded 
that his door should ever thenceforward be closed 
against her; and the justness of the command was 
apparent, even to his heart-broken wife. 

The allusion to Annie, although at first indignantly 
repelled by Mr. Weston as unworthy of the least 
notice, yet occasionally recurred painfully and dis- 
agreeably to his mind, and his anxiety respecting her 
prompted more frequent visits to Manchester; during 
which he observed with pain her rapidly-decreasing 
strength and altered looks. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, to warrant a suspicion such as Marian's words 
implied ; and he therefore strove to banish it from 
his thoughts. One remark of Marian's had fastened 
on his recollections, and seemed to give force to argu- 
ments he had heard Helen use. The remark was 
this, " K the use of strong drinks was blamable, why 
did hj& use them ? " and some very logical but un- 
palatable speculations on the difficulty of prescribing 
the exact point where their right vse ends, and their 
abuse begins, forced themselves on his mind. The 
melancholy spectacle of his sister-in-law's degradation, 
and the bare idea of his beloved Annie being liable 
to yield to the same seductive influence, gave him 
fresh views on the subject; and although the old 
and long-cherished habit of the moderate use of these 
beverages was still continued by him, it was not 
without sundry occasional twinges of conscience 
arising from doubts lest, after all, there might not 
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lie "a more excellent way," These inward reasonii 
were confined to his own breast ; and Helen was ]< 
denieil the consolation of knowing that, in accords 
with her earnest deaires and prayers, the light 
conviction had dawned upon her father's jodgme 
and awakened a new interest in hia heart. 

Mrs. Weston received her death-blow in con 
quence of the grief she experienced on account of I 
sister's conduct. Her naturally sensitive and high 
relined feelings were too deeply wounded to reco' 
t)ie shock, and it soon becama evident that ber di 
were numbered. Every effort that atTection or sli 
could suggest or prompt was eagerly put forth ; I 
all proved powerless to avert tho fatal blow. 



Her decline was rapid, but comparatively painle 
One circumstance must be noticed. During her ahi 
illness she invariably refused brandy or wine, 
indeed, any kind of intoxicating liquor. She gave 
reason. She entered into no argument She t( 
regularly and willingly the medicine prescribed ; 1 
quietly yet firmly refused stimulants. 

In a few months Mr. Weston was again a widow 
and Helen was necessitated, regretfully, to close 1 
scliool, und assume the management of the house. 



CHAPTER XIL 

ENCOURAGING PB08PBCTS. 

*' Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
To breathe th' enliyening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast/* 

Thomson. 

PHE narrowed family circle at Riverdale, with the 
exception of domestics, now consisted only of 
'^''. Weston and his two children, Helen and Tom. 
^^ occurrences of the past two years had cast a 
^H>m over their spirits, and a shade of sadness over 
^ir intercourse. The disgrace and absence of Harry, 
^ death of Mrs. Weston, and its melancholy cause, 
^4 the rapidly-declining health of Annie, were all 
^p and real sources of grief; but still there were 
^p8 of sweetness mingled with the bitter draught. 
*iey had bright hopes concerning the departed loved 
^^, whose last hours had been lighted up by beams 
^m the glory-land, and whose last accents had given 
'^e cheering assurance that she was going home, and 
^ould await their arrival in a better country. They 
possessed the consolations of true piety ; and trouble 
lad the effect, not only of rendering those consolations 
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more precious, but of uniting them more closely to 
each other in tenderest love. 

We seem for some time to have almost lost sight 
of Tom. He was not one of those prominent actors 
on Life's stage, whose dazzling genius^ sparkling wit, 
and wonderful exploits draw the admiring gaze, or 
call forth the flattering plaudits of the multitade. 
His qualifications were not brilliant, but solid; his 
character was not showy or shining, but sterling and 
honest; his manners were not exquisitely polished, 
but easy and gentle. What he might lack in genius 
was compensated by closeness of application; what 
defect might arise from want of biilliancy of talents, 
was remedied by steadiness, firmness, and reliability. 
He was valuable to his employers, in whose estima- 
tion he stood deservedly high ; he was valuable to the 
Church, of which he had become a member and an 
ornament ; he was daily more valuable to his father, 
to whom his solid, sterling worth became increasingly 
apparent; he was valuable to Helen, as we shall 
presently show ; and he was valuable to Helen's friend, 
the Miss Seymour we have before alluded to, whose 
long and close intimacy with Helen had led to a 
closer intimacy with Helen's brother, and an agree- 
ment that, at no distant period, she was to become 
the partner of his future life. We have before hinted 
at his evident leaning towards Temperance principles 
Those principles he had now heartily and fully 
adopted. He had carefully examined the subject, 
and weighed the objections urged by opposers ; and 
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the result of his investigations was that he became 
enrolled as a member of the Society — not merely an 
idle, nominal member was he^ but an earnest, perse- 
vering, and diligent worker in the cause; and we 
may add, that had Marie Seymour not been also a 
pledged abstainer, it is very doubtful whether her 
other many excellent qualities would have become so 
visible to his eye as to have attracted his heart. 

Mr. Weston offered no opposition to his children's 
inclinations or pursuits in this respect, although he 
could not yet see his way clear to join them. He 
readily gave them permission to invite to, and enter- 
tain at, his house any of the gentlemen from a 
distance who were engaged to lecture on behalf of 
the Society; nor did he find cause to regret his 
hospitality, inasmuch as their sprightly and intelli- 
gent conversation served to enlighten and cheer many 
an hour, and to banish many a sad thought. The 
great desideratum had been obtained, of the esta- 
blishment of meetings for the young — Band of Hope 
meetings, as they have since been significantly called. 
It had been decided to hold them in the Hall at an 
earlier hour on the same evenings on which the 
customary meetings for adults took place. Helen 
and Tom had taken great interest in these gatherings, 
and, since their establishment, they had worked 
admirably. One or two lively and spirited addresses 
were generally delivered by warm-hearted, clear- 
headed friends of the cause, whose presence inspired 
interest, and preserved order amongst the young 
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people; but the active part taken by the latter 
constituted the chief attraction of the meetingSw 
Striking passages in prose or verse bearing on the 
subject of Temperance were committed to memory 
during the week, and recited on these occasions; 
frequently in a manner that would have done credit 
to more practised and older elocutionists. These 
pieces were mostly taken from the periodical Tem- 
perance publications then in circulation; but the 
boys were encouraged to select from the local news- 
papers, or other available sources, any striking 
examples of the evils of drunkenness, and to give 
such examples either in their simple facts, or accom- 
panied by the impressions their own minds had 
received from becoming acquainted with them; and 
we assure our readers that there was quite a spirit 
of emulation amongst the young folks, not only as 
to who should give the most striking and effectively- 
rendered recitations, but as to who should make the 
neatest and most telling little speech. These engage- 
ments were varied and enlivened by the enthusiastic 
blending of their youthful voices in well-chosen 
Temperance melodies. Altogether, the three half- 
hours, from 6 p.m. to 7.30, pleasantly, profitably, and 
far too quickly glided over ; and the delighted 
audience weekly separated in high anticipation of 
their next assembling. 

We cannot here resist the temptation to give a 
specimen of the " orations " sometimes delivered to 
tlie little, and, we may add, big auditors likewise. 
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Each boy or girl desirous of " holding forth *' during 
the evening, having given in his or her name to the 
chairman on a slip of paper, these names are succes- 
sively called upon in the order in which they appear ; 
when their several owners respond to the call, with 
the recitation, extract, or speech they have prepared 
for the occasion. Amongst others, we hear the good- 
natured voice of the chairman call out the name of 
Master James Simmons. A bright-looking, rosy- 
cheeked boy, apparently about twelve years old, 
steps nimbly forward to the platform, and reads out 
clearly and distinctly the following extract from a 
newspaper : — 

« < TBAGIOAL OOOUBBBNOB. 

" ' On Saturday night, the village of Femdale was thrown 
into a state of painful excitement by the occurrence of the 
following dreadful circumstances : — A farm labourer, named 
Edward Jones, who had hitherto borne a tolerably good 
character, had been drinking during the day ; and, on 
returning home in the evening, a quarrel arose between bim 
and his wife, to whom he had only been married about six 
months. In a fit of drunken brutality he seized a carving 
knife from the table, and gave her a fearful and fatal stab 
in the side. The sight of the gusbing blood recalling him 
to his senses, sufficiently to perceive what he had done, 
in despair and desperation he cut his own throat Both 
are dead, and the bodies await a coroner's inquest.' " 

Folding the paper, and putting it in his pockety 
Master Simmons continues : — 
^'Mr. Chairman, and dear friends, — I don't know 
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how you feel on hearing this read; but I know it 
makes me feel bad. Only think how that man would 
love his wife when he was sober, and how downright 
savage he'd have been on anybody who'd have tried 
to hurt her! And then to go and drink that stuff 
that made him mad, so that he took away her life, 
and, when he found out what he had done, killed 
himself into the bargain ! Oh ! I can't bear to 
think about it ! Suppose it had been your father 
and mother, or mine. I know my father is different 
since he signed the pledge ; and our house is different, 
too. Fm not afraid of my father getting drunk and 
killing my mother, now ; though he might have done 
it before, and never known till after what he was 
doing, same as this poor man did." (Here James 
becomes visibly affected, and fumbles for his hand- 
kerchief, but, recovering himself, proceeds.) " 111 
tell ye, friends, what I think : If that poor man had 
had a meeting like this to go to when he was a boy, 
and felt as I do, and signed the pledge, he and his 
wife might have been living and happy now. I'll 
never touch the nasty stuff! Not I. And I hope you 
never will, either." 

A deafening burst of applause follows the delivery 
of James's speech ; and others succeed it, giving 
expression to fresh thoughts and ideas, calculated to 
deepen the impression made. 

Such was the new element introduced into the 
working of the Riverdale Temperance Society, 
auguring well for its usefulness and stability. The 
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search made by the children at home for effective 
extracts, etc., and the preparations made for their 
deliveiy, in many cases^ awoke an interest in their 
parents' breasts, which led to their perception and 
reception of the beneficial truths of the system ; and 
it would be well if such institutions became more 
general. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

UNWELCOME TIDINGS. 

" Cherish no more a cypress tree, 
To shade thy future years ; 
Nor nurse a heart-flame, that may be 
Quenched only with thy tears." 

A T the first inauguration of the meetings previously 
-^ referred to, William Montague had been present. 
He was Mr. Weston's guest, with whom he was rather 
a favourite, on account of his genial and sprightly 
disposition and manners, and entertaining flow of 
conversation. He gave interesting descriptions of 
different scenes he had witnessed during his travels 
through the country. Amongst other places, he spoke 
of Graston, and his observing eye perceived an in- 
voluntary flush crimson Helen's cheeks at the mention 
of that name. Not appearing, however, to notice or 
suspect any special interest she might have in his 
communication, he said to her (secretly but keenly 
watching the effect his words produced) : — " Oh, by- 
the-bye, Miss Weston, I met with our old friend Ernest 
Norman when at Graston. He seems to be very 
comfortably settled there, and I think he must have 
been extremely fortunate in his choice of a wife, for 
I everywhere heard her praises coupled with his, as 
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being inde&tigable in their labours and endeavours 
to benefit the parishioners. It seems a great pity, 
however, that Ernest still evinces such enmity to our 
cause. He refused me the use of the schoolroom, 
and opposed my lecturing on Temperance in Qraston. 
He, along with his wife, seem to possess such an 
influence for good in the village, that if they only saw 
the importance of this subject, and practised and 
recommended its principles, their present labours 
would be powerfully supplemented, and they might 
become the instruments of much more extended good/' 
During the time that William was speaking, the flush 
on Helen's face faded to deadly white, and her heart 
experienced a sensation as though she had received 
a sickening blow. She commanded her feelings, 
however, sufficiently, with some degree of calmness, to 
inquire who the lady was whom Ernest had married. 
"I cannot say," was the rejoinder, "not having 
made any enquiries respecting her. I was struck 
with hearing her frequently mentioned as being such 
an active co-worker with him, and therefore felt 
some curiosity to see her. I had not, however, the 
pleasure of an introduction, as Mr. Norman appeared 
rather distant when I called on him. The only 
glimpse I had of her was on meeting a conveyance 
containing her, along with Ernest and his mother; 
and I must say that I never beheld more attractive 
features, as far as beauty is concerned. She is singu* 
larly lovely, and I repeat that he appears to have 
been most fortunate in his choice." 
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His words were daggers to Helen's heart; and 
William was not slow to perceive the effect which 
her truthful features could not altogether conceal He 
had the policy not to make the slightest advances 
towards gaining her favour during that visit, but de- 
termined to wait patiently a little longer ; not despair- 
ing of ultimate success in his suit when she should 
have become accustomed to the fact of Ernest's mar- 
riage. He had entertained a suspicion before that 
her refusal of him arose from a previous attachment 
elsewhere, and that suspicion had also included Ernest 
Norman as the probable object of that attachment; 
but he was entirely unaware of the fact of Ernest 
having made her an offer, or, indeed, of his having 
felt, or given the least sign of, any reciprocation of 
her regard. He read clearly in her changing counte- 
nance, on hearing his communication, that he had 
not been mistaken in believing her to be strongly 
interested in him ; and he determined to defer to a 
future and more favourable oppoHunity the renewal 
of his suit. 

Helen had not been aware, till now, how deeply 
her heart had cherished a secret hope that Ernest's 
views would change, and that he would eventually 
become convinced of the propriety and necessity of 
making a firm and decided stand against the crying 
evil of our day. Certain it was that her earnest 
prayers had often ascended on this behalf; and Helen 
had unlimited faith in the eflScacy of prayers offered 
in accordance with the Divine will. Almost uncon- 
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scioasly she had learnt to expect his conversion to the 
principles of her adoption ; and, by some undefined 
process, Hope had connected that conversion with a 
renewal of their acquaintance; and she had thus 
indulged in many a sweet day-dream, to which the 
image of Ernest lent beauty and brightness ; but now 
all these dreams were rudely and for ever dispelled by 
the touch of stem, cold reality. She saw how vain 
and foolish she had been in indulging vague and 
unfounded hopes. Her image had faded from his 
mind, and one fairer and lovelier had taken its place ; 
and all that now remained to her was to banish the 
thoughts of the past, and to apply herself bravely and 
courageously to the duties and requirements of the 
present and future. She had read in a certain old 
Book that "All things work together for good to them 
that love Qod"; and, as she humbly laid claim to being 
one of that number, she likewise claimed their pro- 
mised privilege, and believed that even this event was 
wisely and rightly ordered by a superintending Pro- 
vidence. Hence it was, that unlike the heroine of a 
sentimental romance, she neither dangerously sickened 
nor died of grief, but lived, and spoke, and acted, 
much as heretofore, with this only difference, that her 
activity and zeal in Christian and philanthropic pur- 
suits seemed increased and intensified; and, during 
the year that elapsed after William Montague became 
the inaugurator of the Riverdale Band of Hope, and 
at the same time the bearer of unwelcome news to 
Helen, she not only devoted herself to the furtherance 
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of this, but of other good objects; and, during the 
family troubles which had meanwhile told so heavily 
on her father, she exerted herself to maintain an 
appearance of cheerfulness for his sake, till the exertion 
was rewarded by the appearance becoming in a great 
measure a reality. 

One morning, a few months after Mrs. Weston's 
death, the postman delivered two letters addressed 
by the same hand, one to Mr. Weston, and the other 
to Helen. They were both from William Montague. 
The one to Helen contained another declaration of 
his love, and entreated her acceptance of his proposals; 
adding, that he felt more pleasure than before in ask- 
ing her to become the sharer of his fortunes^ his 
possessions having lately become considerably aag- 
niented by his inheriting a legacy which would place 
him, not only beyond the reach of want, but in a state 
of affluence during the remainder of his life. This 
change of fortune he declared afforded him gratifica- 
tion only in the prospect and hope of sharing it with 
her ; as so much had this hope become interwoven 
with the fibres of his heart, that life itself would appear 
a blank if deprived of it. His inclinations and present 
intentions led him, as he informed her, to seek to 
invest his available funds in property in Riverdale, or 
its neighbourhood, should he be so happy as to obtun 
her favour and acceptance. If not, he knew not where 
to go, for he felt as if the disappointment would com- 
pletely unnerve him, and unfit his mind for the 
prosecution of any settled or definite course of action. 
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Lapse of time, he assured her, instead of cooling his 
love, only strengthened and increased it ; and he 
besought her not to doom him to a lonelj and onblest 
existence. 

His communication to her fiuher informed him of 
the purport of this letter, and besought his sanction 
and furtherance of his suit It also contained an 
account of his present position and possessions^ and 
requested Mr. Weston's advice as to the prudent 
investment of money in Riverdale, should he see his 
way dear to settle there. 

Williun was, as we have before stated, rather a 
fiivourite with Mr. Weston; whose opinion, as expresse*! 
to Helen, was very much in his favour. He told her 
that he would, by no means, consent to her refusing a 
good and suitable offer for the sake of remaining with 
hiuL On the contrary, he should be much better 
pleased to be permitted to see her comfortably settled. 
He referred to the constancy of William s affections, 
and hinted that, were he now disappointed, an unto- 
ward influence might be exercised on his future life. 
He therefore recommended her to consider the subject 
well over, before giving him the refusal which he per- 
ceived her inclinations prompted her immediately to do. 

Thus counselled, Helen began to reason in her mind 
as to the propriety of the course she should adopt 
It seemed foolish sentimentalism on her part to resolve 
on leading a single life because the shadowy hope of 
Ernest Norman's renewing his addresses to her had 
now melted away. She had pledged no faith to him. 
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— she had raised no hopes, — she had dismissed him 
unconditionally. He had gone his way through life, 
and she must go hers, and those life-paths must be 
ever separate. Why, then, mourn over the past? 
Were it possible for it to return, her principle and 
action would be the same. If now it lay in her power 
to lighten another heart, or to brighten another home, 
which, without her, would be heavy and gloomy, why 
should she refuse to do so ? Ah ! but the question 
arose, Did she — could she — ^love William Montague ? 
She respected him, — she admired him, — she liked him, 
— she knew no one, save Ernest, that she would ever 
have preferred to him, — but she felt that the wealth 
of her first deep love was buried in the grave of a 
hopeless attachment 

If she accepted William's offer, she would not do so 
without telling him this, and letting him act accord- 
ingly. Thus she reasoned and deliberated, until, from 
familiarizing the idea of William to her thoughts^ 
those thoughts seemed to shrink less from that idea; 
and she had already begun to frame her reply when 
a new and absorbing anxiety banished these considera- 
tions for awhile from her mini A messenger arrived 
in haste from Manchester, requesting her immediate 
presence there, as Annie was seriously and dangerously 
ill. After a few hurried preparations she obeyed the 
summons, promising her father and brother, on leaving 
home, that she would telegraph for them should Annie's 
state be one of immediate danger. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

"Then farewell, Nigbt ! Of darkness now no more I 
Joj breaks, shines, triumphs I 'tis eternal day I 
Shall that which rises but of nooght, complain 
Of a few cYils, paid with endless joys ? " 

YOUNO. 

AN arriving at Manchester^ Helen took her station 

^ by her sister's sick bed, which proved to be the 

M of Death; and remained in attendance on her 

Vtil released from her loving but painful task by the 

;. doting scene. Annie knew that the end was approach- 

i. ■g sorely and rapidly, and all her cry latterly had 

' Wnfor Helen. To her she longed to unburden her 

'i&d— a mind ill at ease in the consciousness of not 

pBKflsbg a requisite fitness for meeting that approach- 

■J«ul From her own lips Helen first received the 

^I'Mmdiiig information that her beloved Annie had 

"^ addicted long and deeply to habits of inebriation. 

ofce kmched as lightly as possible on her troubles, 

^Wdi, however great, her enlightened conscience felt 

^^ not justify the course she had taken ; but she 

^i not screen the fact that she had given way at 

*^ from grief, and afterwards from a vitiated taste, 

w the ratification of an unnatural cravincr for stimn- 
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lants, especially brandy. She acknowledged thai 
was owing to the watchfulness and care of Elsie t 
she had not sunk deeper, and become publicly < 
graced. Her husband had been for some time a^ 
of the sad fact; and although he had borne the discon 
better than could have been expected, yet she fea 
she had forfeited his respect and love. But, n 
Death stared her in the face ! She could not pray 
a longer life, for she had no confidence in herself \ 
she should not sink deeper in the moral scale; 
how should she now account for wasted time, hea 
and eoergies — for having given way to piuctices wl 
had probably contributed to shorten her life ? B 
should she gain the favour of her offended Qod i 
how could she, who had sought false comfort in sii 
indulgences, instead of seeking His promised aid, i 
hope for His pardon and acceptance ? 

Such were the feelings which, expressed in momc 
of comparative ease, and in short and broken senten 
met Helen's listening ear and aching heart; bui 
was not long before the penitent was soothed by 
sympathy, and cheered by the hope-inspiring wo 
that beamed from her eye, and dropped from her 1 
Helen knew but of one place to which profitablj 
carry her troubles and wants. She knew but of 
Friend whose ability to remove, equals His sympa 
with the sorrows of humanity. To that place, \i 
all the holy confidence of a constant frequenter of 
she led her heart-broken sister — it was the thron< 
grace. To that Friend — a Friend so well known^ 
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long trusted, and so deeply loved — she directed her 
sister's faith and confidence. That Friend was a God, 
ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy unto all that 
call on Him. 

Their united prayers were answered, — the burden 
was removed, — ^the prodigal rushed into the Father's 
outstretched arms, — the whispers of grace spoke com- 
fort to the mourner. "For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee; but with great mercies will I gather 
thee." " In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for 
a moment ; but with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer/' '' I 
have graven thee upon the palms of my hands; I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love." '' As far 
as the east is fix>m the west, so far have I removed 
thy transgressions from thee." " Go in peace, and sin 
no more." Her heart heard these whispers, and cried 
out, *• It is the Lord ! " and her spirit rejoiced in God 
her Saviour. Now, in the light of God*s smile, she 
saw how, and where, she had missed her way ; and 
how, had she sooner possessed that light, she might 
have trodden safely along the path where, in the 
darkness, she had stumbled and fallen. Now, in the 
strength of grace, she felt how, had she sooner sought 
and obtained that strength, she might successfully 
have overcome temptation and evil. She wondered 
at the goodness and forbearance of God. She had 
much forgiven, and, therefore, she loved much. 

It was, indeed, now a privilege to catch the sound 
of the heavenly accents that dropped from her lips, 
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and to feel the celestial influence that seemed to 
pervade the room. The Comforter had, indeed, come ; 
and the weaiy, tried, long-burdened, but erring heart, 
had at length found pardon, peace, and rest ; and it 
yearned that all it loved might find and experience 
the same blessings. 

" Annie, my darling ! " said her husband, one day, 
when alone with her in the room, " do you not think 
you feel a little better ? You must keep your spirits 
up, and try to recover for my sake." 

Ho spoke with deep feeling, barely succeeding in 
repressing the tears which were ready to start forth. 

A placid calmness overspread her features, and a 
heavenly light illumined her mild blue eyes, as she 
replied, — 

" My dear William ! you know, and I know, that it 
is next to impossible that I should recover. A little 
while ago I should have feared to do so, lest I should 
cause you more grief, and enhance my own guilt 
I should not fear that now. If I were to be spared a 
little longer, I feel we might be very happy ; but I 
believe my days are numbered, and that the last will 
soon be here. You must not grieve, dear William 1 
We shall not, I trust, be separated long. I have three 
requests to make. Will my dear husband grant them ? " 

A passionate kiss, a gush of tears, a closer pressure 
of the wasted hand, was his only reply ; and she con- 
tinued, still in a calm, gentle tone, — 

" Can you forgive me, love, the pain I have caused 
you by my weak and foolish conduct ? " 
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** It is I, Annie, who must ask forgiveness," said 
William, in a choking voice, when able to articulate. 
" I have been heartless and unfeeling, and ELsie is quite 
right in saying that I have only myself to blame." 

" Stop ! stop ! dear William," interrupted Annie : " I 
have but little remaining strength, and I wish you to 
listen to me. I allow, as I have told you before, that 
you have faults of temper ; but had I possessed the 
strong-minded, courageous. Christian character, which 
you doubtless judged that I did, those faults would 
never have been attended with such deplorable results. 
It was my own selfish, fretful, murmuring rebellion 
against God that led me to act as I did. I now see 
things in the light of eternity, and, therefore, I feel 
it my duty to ask your forgiveness. William, will 
you say that you grant it me ? " 

*' I do, most fully, my darling ! but now " 

He was again interrupted by Annie, who continued, 
" I have more that I wish to say before we are dis- 
turbed. William! my next request is for a great 
favour. Will you promise me that William Henry 
and Cffie shall be trained and educated in the princi- 
ples of Total Abstinence ? I know it is a great boon 
I ask ; but will you, in token of your forgiveness, 
grant it ? " 

A few moments of hesitation, — ^the moments lengthen 
into minutes, — ^the silence becomes painful. Annie's 
calm eyes are fixed on William's downcast face. At 
length it is raised. His eyes meet her beseeching 
gaze, and the promise is given ! 

10 
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"One more favour, and I have done. William — 
dear, dear William ! will you strive to live to meet 
me in heaven ? and will you do your best to bring 
our children there ? " 

Her whole soul seemed to look out eagerly at her 
speaking eyes, as she awaited his reply. ... At 
length it came, solemnly and decisively, " God helpiog 
me, I will ! '' 

" Thank God ! and thank you, my dear William ! 
Only one more task to perform, and I die in peace." 

She sank back exhausted; and William hastily 
summoned assistance, fearing that she was dying ; but 
after a little while she revived, and lingered on for 
several days. 

Time and opportunity were afforded for the per- 
formance of the one remaining task. Her father sat 
by her bedside, bowed down with grief, and the sight 
of his sorrow deeply affected her. 

** Father ! " at length she said, in her calm, clear 
accents, ** I think you are not aware of the cause of 
thankfulness that it should be to you to find me in 
my present circumstances." 

" What particular cause of thankfulness can it be, 
Annie, to iind you rapidly passing away from us? 
We may feel thankful on account of your peaceful 
state of mind, but that does not take away the grief 
of parting." 

*' Are you aware, dear father, of the danger I have 
been exposed to ? Has the suspicion ever once 
crossed your mind that I might have become worse 
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than dead — that your daughter might have sunk to 
the level of a drunkard, and might have met a 
drunkard's doom ? " 

She spoke slowly and solemnly. Her father was 
aroused, and with energy exclaimed, '' It was a false- 
hood, Annie ! — a base falsehood ! I never for a moment 
beUeved it ! " 

'' Ah ! then you have heard of it, father ! It was 
true — ^too true. I have weakly, culpably, and deeply 
yielded to habits of intemperance, and they have 
exercised a growing and a fearful influence over me. 
Father ! I have seen my error ; I have acknowledged 
my sin and found mercy, and I rejoice in the prospect 
of soon being with Jesus. Would you not rather see 
me suffering this affliction, which has been blessed to 
my salvation, or even know that I was for ever safe 
and happy in heaven, than see me the miserable 
victim of an unhallowed passion for drink ? '' 

Her father seemed unable to reply, and she con- 
tinued, " I do not presume to dictate, dear father ; 
but, before I die, I would affectionately ask you to 
give Helen's principles your serious consideration ; for 
I feel now that they are safe and beneficial ones, and, 
if spared, they should henceforth be mine. And let 
me entreat of you, father, not to grieve on my account. 
In a little while we shall all meet again ! Farewell ! 
our parting will not be for long ! " 

On Mr. Weston's return, Tom went over to Man- 
chester to gaze for the last time on earth on those 
beloved features, and to speak the last tender words i 
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of parting, and returned home cheered with the pros- 
pect of a happier meeting hereafter. And now the 
closing hour drew near. She had lain for some time 
as in a trance, and it was feared that she would thus 
pass away, without leaving another parting smile or 
word behind her; but towards midnight she unclosed 
ber eyes, almost unearthly in their brightness, and, 
fixing their gaze on her husband, exclaimed, " All will 
be right, William ! Grace will be given according to 
your day. Faint not ! droop not ! The journey may 
be rough, but there's light and joy at the end! I 
dare leave my darlings to you and to Him ! I believe 
we shall meet again ! 

" Helen ! dear Helen ! T have seen a cloud hang 
over you. I could not penetrate its darkness. It was 
like the shadow of death ! But it rolled away, and 
you shone brighter than ever. Fear not, my sister ; 
fear not I There is light beyond ! there is light 
beyond ! 

" And Hany, too — dear Harry ! Ah ! he is very 
bright ! I see him now ! All is right ! All is well ! 
He will not be wanting ! All ! All ! A family in 
heaven ! " 

William and Helen stood awestruck. Sights and 
sounds, unseen by mortal eye, unheard by mortal ear, 
seemed to attract lier senses. They felt that she had 
already left them far behind ; but they could not weep 
whilst gazing on that enraptured countenance, and 
listening to those heavenly accents. ... At length the 
curtain fell ! The lips, still trembling with their last 
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exultant utterances, were hushed by the touch of 
Death ! The light of love and joy was quenched in 
those sightless orbs, to be rekindled and to sparkle 
for ever amidst the seraph stars in heaven ! . . . And 
Annie Adshead was no more ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONSTANCY, 

" Though in fer-off climes they wander, 

Though the deep betwixt them roll, 

* Absence makes each heart grow fonder,* 

Truest love inspires each souL" 

£. C> A. A. 

A LONG and severe winter was drawing to its 
'^^ close. For several weeks the open country, 
generally, had presented a bleak and chilling aspect 
The sheltered valley, as well as the bare hill top, 
had worn a white mantle ; and the tinkle of each tiny 
brooklet had been hushed to silence, as its flow was 
checked, and its course arrested, by the fettering 
touch of the frost king ; but " a change had now come 
over the spirit of the scene." The fresh and joyous 
spring was tripping hither and thither on fairy foot- 
steps, dropping here seeds of beauty, and there germs 
of life, imprinting soft warm kisses on the face of 
sleeping Nature, and wooing it with gentle, balmy 
breathings from stem Winter's cold embrace, till, 
suddenly awakening from its slumbers, its gi*eat heart 
moved with one mighty throb, and its thousand arms 
were stretched eagerly forth to welcome to its bosom 
the blessed and life-reviving visitant. 
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In a luxuriously-famished and very pleasant room 
sits Harriet Ormond. This room was her favourite 
resort, and went by the name of the garden parlour. 
It was at the back of the house ; and a great part of 
the side of the room adjoining the garden was com- 
posed of glazed frames, having in the centre two 
large glass doors, affording easy passage to and from 
the floral world outside. As, at the closing in of 
evening, this glazed part of the wall was covered in 
by shutters let down from above, there was also 
another and more substantial means of egress and 
ingress provided. Near one end of the room, another 
door led into a square porch, on entering which, 
another on the right also communicated with the 
garden. The latter was large, and tastefully laid out ; 
and, on the side opposite to the house, stood the 
greenhouse or conservatory, evincing, equally with the 
garden, the skill and attention of a careful and 
proficient gardener. 

It was a glorious room on a fine summer's day, when 
sight, and sound, and perfume of trees, and birds, and 
flowers, wrapped up the senses in delicious enjoyment 
It was a very pleasant room even now ; a cheerful fire 
imparting that genial warmth within that the strag- 
gling feeble beams of an April sun failed to impart 
without. 

Harriet had been spending much of the winter at 
an uncle's in London. Mr. Cecil Ormond was her 
father's brother, and held a good position, as merchant, 
in the great metropolis. He had for many years been 
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a trustworthy manager for the firm with which bis 
Dame and invested savings were now associated as 
partner. Harriet had been invited to her ancle's to 
join a party in celebrating her oldest cousin's attaining 
her majority. Handel Stanhope had likewise received 
a similar invitation, but, much to Harriet's secret 
gratification, was prevented by push of business 
from accepting it. 

Judging from Harriet's long stay in London, it 
might have been supposed that a '' city season " had 
offered attractive charms. She had, however, returned 
home in time to welcome the first crocus and snowdrop 
to the garden, and to watch for the bursting forth of 
the wondrous little leaf-buds all around her. Since 
her return she had exchanged frequent letters with the 
friends left behind. Seveml of these have arrived by 
this evening's post, and Harriet's present occupation is 
that of making herself acquainted with their contents. 

Charlotte and Emily Ormond write much like the 
generality of the " fashionable " young ladies of our day, 
who have few useful engagements and recognised duties, 
and fewer solid or valuable thoughts or ideas. The 
latest gossip, — the newest fashions, — the most exciting 
parties, — the most brilliant balls and entertainments, 
— matrimonial guesses, probabilities, and possibilities . 
these were the important (?) topics which amused 
without interesting Harriet on their perusal The 
only deep thoughts awakened by them were those of 
wonder as to how she should manage to answer in a 
strain not positively distasteful to her correspondents. 
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and feelings of pity for the gay devotees of fashion and 
gilded pleasure. With more satisfaction and congeni- 
ality of feeling she perused an epistle from her aunt, 
enclosed in which was another, directed in an unknown 
handwriting. Her aunt was an invalid, and it was 
chiefly on her account that Harriet's stay in London 
had been prolonged She had been confined to her 
room during the coldest weather, and Harriet had 
spent several hours of each day with her ; sometimes 
engaged in needlework, and at the same time in 
pleasant and agreeable conversation; sometimes caroll- 
ing forth sweet and soothing airs, or reading aloud for 
her amusement or edification; and ever and anon 
rendering those little services of love so gratefully 
appreciated by the afflicted and weak. Her cousins 
were too much absorbed in frivolity and gaiety to 
relish the confinement of a sick chamber, and too 
unaccustomed to the nice details of clever nursing to 
render much efficient aid either to the body or mind 
of the patient. A great mistake had been made with 
regard to their education — a mistake which the 
parents had only lately found out. When, in the 
brightness of their early wedded Ufe, an infant presence 
had cheered their hearts and home, and in a short 
time afterwards another, followed by yet another, the 
hearts of the young father and mother had clung 
fondly to their priceless treasures ; but their fondness 
had developed itself in an injurious manner. Admir- 
ing the beauty, the engaging ways, and the cleverness 
of their opening childhood, they forgot or overlooked 
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the fact that there were weeds of selfishneBS, pride, 
and stubboniness that needed uprcx)ting; and, instead 
of seeking to perform that necessary duty, they fostered 
the growth of these evils by blind indulgence, and by 
encouraging the love of admiration and flattery. 
Hence it was that Charlotte and Emily, though not by 
any means reckoned to be disagreeable girls, possessed 
characters more selfish than generous, and attainments 
more showy than solid. They were merry companions 
for a mirthful hour, but poor aids or comforts in the 
time of need or sorrow. Hence it was, likewise, that 
Edward Cecil, their only brother, whose age was 
between theirs, had evinced decided insubordination to 
paternal and maternal authority, exercised, as it had 
been, too late and too leniently. He had received a 
liberal education, and was now employed under the 
firm in which his father was partner ; but his practices 
and tendencies were anything but satisfactory to his 
parents. 

Her own children's defects had become more 
apparent to Mrs. Cecil Ormond's mind during her 
niece's stay with them, which afforded constant oppor- 
tunities of observing and admiring her unaffected yet 
dignified manners; her easy, ladylike address and 
deportment, rendered more attractive by that delicate 
consideration of the feelings of others which con- 
stitutes true politeness ; and her sound, good sense, 
which preserved her from being dazzled by specious 
show and tinsel glitter, and which imparted to her an 
air of cheerful yet calm self-possession. 
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Harriet was, without doubt, a favourite with her 
aunt, who, in her most affectionately-worded letter, 
expressed a strong wish that she resided nearer 
London, so that they could oftener have the pleasure 
of meeting. She mysteriously hinted that it was 
possible the enclosed note might possess power to 
cause this wish to be fulfilled, judging from what she 
she had already heard from the writer's own lips. 
Harriet half guessed the contents of the sealed 
envelope, which she delayed opening until she had 
read her other letters, and then gave its enclosure a 
thoughtful and repeated perusal. 

It was from a young gentleman from whom she 
had received marked attentions during her visit at 
her uncle's. He was the only son of Jlr. Mornington, 
Mr. Ormond's senior partner. He had first been 
introduced to Harriet at her cousin Charlotte's party ; 
and she, along with her cousins, had afterwards been 
invited guests at his father's house, where she had left 
a general £iivourable impression. He had good 
grounds for knowing that his parents would approve 
of his choice; and, therefore, through her aunt, he 
had sought opportunity to acquaint her with his 
feelings and wishes, and to request permission to cul- 
tivate further acquaintance; adding, that if assured 
of her favourable regard, he would lose no time in 
seeking her father's sanction of his addresses. 

Harriet sat for some time in silent thought. The 
shades of evening were rapidly deepening without, 
and the ruddy firelight grew proportionately warmer 
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and brighter-looking within. A light knock at the 
room-door which communicated with the entrance- 
hall startled her from her reverie; and, before she 
had time to remove her letters, Handel Stanhope 
entered the parlour. He came expecting to find her 
alone, knowing that his aunt was from home, and that 
his uncle had an engagement for that evening. 
Harriet could not deSnitely and satisfactorily have 
described or accounted for the feelings of dislike she 
involuntarily entertained towards Handel. It was 
with difficulty she held them in check so far as civilly 
to allow the intercourse warranted by their relation- 
ship. She had never, even in her own mind, given 
shape to the suspicion that lodged there, that he had, 
in some way, been the cause of Harry Weston's 
disgrace ; but that suspicion, indefinite as it was, as 
to form and circumstances, strengthened rather than 
diminished. She could never regard Handel Stan- 
hope as one to be trusted, and therefore disliked being 
in his company. We cannot therefore wonder that 
she neither welcomed him with felt nor expressed 
gladness, and that her manner towards him was cool 
and reserved. 

He had risen high in her father's regards, under 
whom he now acted as manager. Mr. Ormond's 
health had not been good lately ; and he had almost 
unconsciously trusted more and more to Handel, of 
whose abilities and business tact he possessed a high 
opinion. He would now gladly have received him as 
a son-in-law, and have united their interests by 
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making him bis partner; but he plainly saw that 
Harriet gave him no signs of encouragement. He 
feared that the attachment he had reason to suspect 
had existed between her and Harry Weston had been 
too deeply seated to be soon dislodged ; but he hoped 
that time and her own good sense would show her 
the folly of indulging it. Handel was aware of his 
uncle's inclinations^ and, of course, quite willing, to 
second them, when circumstances should favour his 
attempt to do so. He had grounded hopes on the 
present inter\'iew with Harriet — his first, indeed, save 
a bare exchange of compliments, since her return from 
London. 

•*! expected you would be alone this evening, 
ELarriet/' said he, after the customary salutations, 
'' and thought it possible that my presence might per- 
haps save you from the influence of dull thoughts, and 
therefore ventured to intrude on your solitude, hoping 
that my company may be found better than none." 

"I must thank you for your consideration on my 
behalf, cousin; but I cannot allow you to remain 
under the impression that my thoughts are particu- 
larly dull, or that I am entirely without company." 

" I must regard that, I suppose, as a delicate hint 
that rmint is superfluous," replied Handel. " Excuse 
my curiosity, Harriet," he continued, " but are those 
not London letters ? " 

" They are, cousin." 

** Well^ and how are things going on in that quarter 
of the globe ? Much as usual, I suppose ? " 
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"I believe they are, so far as my information 
extends. Aunt informs me that her health continues 
to improve, and that she sometimes entertains hopes 
of being able in a while to visit Manchester." 

" Very good ! Harriet, I want you to answer me a 
few questions to-night: will you do so?" 

*'Tbat depends on the nature of the questions, 
cousin. I have already answered two, and, if the 
remaining ones are no more difficult than they, I 
may say, Yes." 

" In the first place, then, I must inform you that I 
have heard a rumour of your having received a matri- 
monial offer from a London gent : may I ask if the 
rumour is correct ? " 

'' It i« correct, cousin, that I have received such an 
offer; although so recently that I cannot conjecture 
how you can have become cognizant of it." 

"In return for your candour, I will inform you. 
This evening's post has brought me a letter firom 
cousin Edward, in which he tells me that he rather 
suspects that we shall be losing you in a while, as he 
believes that Percival Momington either has already 
proposed to you, or intends doing so before long. 
May I be pardoned for presuming to ask if you intend 
accepting his proposal ? " 

"I might justly dispute your right to put such a 
question, cousin. However, as you seem to have 
caught me in a communicative mood, I will answer it. 
I do not intend accepting him, or giving him the 
slightest encouragement." 
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" Ton are so charmingly frank and candid io-night, 
Harriet, that I must beg your continued forbearance, 
and for a plain and direct answer to yet another 
question — one involving my hopes of earthly happi- 
ness. Harriet ! I have asked you long ago in vain, 
but I ask you again in hope. Will you accept me ? " 

^* Cousin ! " replied Harriet, in a clear and decisive 
tone of voice, "the determination arrived at in the 
* long ago,' to which you refer, I cannot change ; and, 
if you have any regard whatever for my feelings, I 
beseech you to take this as my final answer : / wiU 
NEVER marry you I " 

The look of intense earnestness with which he had 
awaited her reply changed momentarily to one so dark, 
so forbidding, so almost malignant in its expression, 
that S[arriet's eye instinctively shrank from it. When 
her glance again met his countenance it was gone ; 
but the fierce expression of that look was burnt into 
her recollection. 

** I may know now what to expect," said Handel, 
bitterly. "^ Perhaps it might be a profitable antidote 
for my natural self-esteem if my candid cousin will 
^ve the real reasons of her most inveterate dislike 
of ma" 

"Cousin!" said Harriet, in calm, firm accents, "I 
never experienced for you any deeper regard than 
relationship inspired ; and I appeal to your judgment 
whether I should have acted honourably to you, or 
justly to myself, by giving my hand, or pledging my 
vows, insincerely and untruthfully. It would have been 
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a solemn mockery; and my conscience must have 
borne the foul stain of perjury ; and, sooner than that, 
I will go unmarried to the grave ! As to the dislike 
you speak of — if my feeling towards you amounts to 
that, — I would myself prefer to call it shyness, — I 
think it has arisen partly from a desire to avoid giving 
you any false hopes or deceitful encouragement: I 
have no other tangible and certain grounds for it." 

A slight emphasis on the last two adjectives drew 
forth an impatient retort from HandeL 

" And may I enquii'e what vnJtang\hle and uncertain 
grounds you find for your shyness ? " 

" I have not answered that question to myself^ and, 
consequently, cannot do so to you. I may have been 
disagreeably plain with you to-night, cousin ; but it 
seemed necessary to be so, in order to convince you 
that my former decision was final. I entreat, from 
this time, you will permit us to meet, without embar- 
rassment, ouly as cousins ; and I trust you will soon 
meet with some one who will be calculated to make 
you happier than I ever could have done." 

There was a power in the clear light of her eloquent 
eye that seemed to penetrate into his inmost heart, as 
if it would discover its very secrets. He felt the 
power, and his spirit quailed beneath its influence. 
He then and there felt himself foiled for once. He 
lost the long-cherished hope of obtaining Harriet 
Onnond's hand ; but another passion took the place 
of love ; and he left Ormond Villa that night to plan 
and brood over revenge ! 
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And Harriet Dot only refused him, but refused 
Perdval Momington ; for her love was unalterably true 
to Harry ; and her thoughts, her affections, and her 
prayers faithfully followed the distant wanderer in a 
foreign land. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AN APPARENT MISTAKE. 

" I would that, as my heart dictates, just such might be my lay, 
And my voice should be a voice of mirth, a music like the May ; 
But it may not be I within my breast all frozen are the springs— 
The munnur dies upon the lip— the music on the strings." 

FiTZOKRALD. 

TT waa a glorious morning in spring, later on in the 
■*• year than the date of the events recorded in the 
last chapter. A large and expectant crowd had 
gathered round the door of the Parish Church at 
Riverdale ; and a smaller but no less expectant crowd 
were assembled within the sacred edifice. Carpets 
were laid from the church doors to the gates ; and on 
each side of these stood ten girls, dressed in white, 
holding white handkerchiefs filled with flowers, and 
also lovely bouquets. Presently two carriages drew 
up, and their occupants alighted amidst the rapturous 
acclamations of the crowd. The twenty white-robed 
maidens scattered the fragrant contents of their hand- 
kerchiefs over the bride's pathway, and, when the 
wedding party had passed them, paired and followed 
them into the church. It was not splendour of display 
or richness of attire that elicited shouts of admiration. 
It was an unostentatious and quiet-looking wedding, 
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but the bride was Helen Weston ; and many of the 
spectators were those who owed to her untiring efforts 
and labours the peace of their homes and the comfort 
of their lives. It was a pleasant surprise to Helen to 
be thus gracefully met and greeted by her young 
friends connected with the Band of Hope ; and the 
circumstance opportunely acted as a check to thoughts 
and feelings all too gloomy for such an occasion* 
Causes we will hereafter detail had saddened her heart, 
and paled her cheek, and rendered it difficult to main- 
tain an outward appearance of calmness, still less of 
cheerfulness. 

She and her only bridesmaid, a young lady of the 
name of Woodward, were attired in pale lavender silk, 
with wreaths of flowers and white veils, the only 
difference in their dress being in the arrangement of 
the wreaths and the length of the veils. Mr. Weston 
and William Montague were the only gentlemen of 
the party ; and the reader may be led to wonder 
what can have occasioned the absence of her brother 
Tom, and her friend Marie Seymour. They certainly 
were absent from some cause. 

The bridal party was before the altar. The minister 
stood robed, and waiting to officiate; and the clerk 
stood ready to respond. The spectators within and 
without were still on the tiptoe of expectation, when the 
slight delay was explained by the arrival of fresh 
carriages, and another bridal party trod the flowery 
path into the church ; and in the young and not un- 
prepossessing bridegroom we recognize our old friend 
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Tom, leading in Marie Seymour's younger sister, Kate, 
followed by Marie herself, ihe beautiful and blushing 
bride, escorted by her father. Two other couples 
completed this arrival, which certainly offered more 
attraction to sightseers and lovers of display than the 
more quiet one which preceded it. 

It was a double wedding, and the conclusion of the 
ceremony gave Mr. Weston a new daughter as well 
as a new son. When it was over the musical beUs 
rang out merrily from the old church tower, and both 
parties proceeded to Mr. Weston's house, to do justice 
to an inviting repast there provided; Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague especially being greeted by loudly-expressed 
congratulations and blessings, from the many warm 
hearts and earnest voices congregated for the purpose 
of bestowing them. 

The newly-married couples had decided on a trip to 
the Lakes, there to enjoy, in each other's company, 
the giandest scenery of our land, at the loveliest season 
of our year. On their return, Tom and Maiie would 
reside for a little while at a small but convenient 
and neatly-furnished cottage, a little distance from 
Mr. Weston's ; and William and Helen would remain 
at her old home, until the completion of a handsome 
house belonging to William, now in course of erection. 
When it was finished, it had been arranged that 
Mr. Weston should accompany them into it, leaving 
to Tom the possession of his present residence. 

And so, after all, Helen has married William Mon- 
ta<T^ue ! We can imagine a sigh of dissatisfaction, and 
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a feeling of disappointment in the heart of our reader ; 
but we fear this dissatisfaction and disappointment 
will be increased if we divulge a secret, viz., that 
William had found out in conversation with a friend 
from Graston, since his engagement with Helen, that 
Ernest Norman was not, as he had previously supposed, 
married ; and that the Mrs. Norman he had heard so 
highly extolled was his mother. He withheld this in- 
formation from Helen, although, from her own acknow- 
ledgment, he was aware of her previous attachment, 
and of Ernest's proposal to her. He had been anxious 
to hasten the wedding as much as lay in his power, 
lest by some means she should learn the fact, and his 
expectations should, after all, be frustrated and disap- 
pointed. Helen had been firm in her determination 
to allow twelve months to elapse after Annie's death 
before any definite arrangements were made ; but on 
the expiration of that time she sufiered the day to be 
fixed, and commenced necessary preparations for an 
event which her heart involuntarily shrank from con- 
templating. Many times did she pause to ask herself 
if she were, indeed, pursuing the right course ; and as 
often, on calm consideration, she attributed her re- 
luctant feelings to a foolish remaining attachment to 
Elmest. She felt that reason, honour, and duty, alike, 
forbade the indulgence of such an attachment; and 
studying her father's opinion on the probability of 
her refusal of William Montague being followed by 
consequences inimical to his future well-being and 
happiness, she suffered the engagement to contlmie. 
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The night before tbe wedding she had a singular 
dream. She dreamt she was already married, but her 
husband was Ernest Norman. The scene around 
them was one of surpassing loveliness. They roamed 
together through an earthly paradise. Sweetest flowers 
clustered around their pathway, and sweetest songs 
made vocal the balmy air. Her soul was entranced in 
bliss, and her heart overflowed with delight and love. 
Suddenly her companion vanished from her sight, and 
in his stead appeared William Montague. Not less 
suddenly did the bright, beauteous scene change into 
one of barrenness and gloom. A long and toilsome 
road was soen to wind up a steep ascent, and along 
that road lay the journey she must travel with her new 
companion. She felt irresistibly impelled to proceed ; 
but, ere they had gone far, the clouds over their heads 
thickened and darkened, and it seemed as if the 
dreadful artillery of heaven were about to burst forth 
in awful and terrific grandeur ; and her inmost heart 
quailed with dread of the impending storm. She 
received no consolation or support from William, who 
appeared inseasible alike to the threatened danger, 
and to her agonizing fears ; when, suddenly, the dark 
prospect before her was illuminated with radiance 
from a bright, angelic form, in whose sweetly-smiling 
features she recognized the beloved lineaments of her 
sainted sister, Annie ; and a well-remembered, gentle 
voice uttered in tones that thrilled through her very 
being, " Fear not, my sister ! There is light beyond ! 
There is light beyond ! '* The agitation occasioned by 
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her dream awoke Helen^ and for some time she was 
as though spell-hound hy its power. She was not 
superstitious, hut quite the contrary ; and she strove 
to account for her strange sleeping imaginations by 
disordered digestion, or agitated nerves, or busily- 
occupied thoughts, or by a combination of these. It 
cannot, however, be wondered at, that it should have 
exerted an influence over her feelings during the day. 
One impression that it left she could not shake off. 
Again and again, not only during that day, but many 
succeeding ones, did the cheering accents re-echo 
through the recesses of her heart, ''There is light 
beyond ! There is light beyond ! *' 

Their tour was a pleasant one. The weather was 
fiBkvourable, and circumstances propitious. One event 
we must not omit to record. Mr. Weston had for- 
warded to them the local papers containing the 
announcements of the weddings; and, without the 
knowledge of the rest of the party, William folded 
and posted one, duly addressed to Ernest Norman, 
at Graston. 

Although we cannot but regard the step that Helen 
took as an apparent mistake, and cannot but regret 
that in this case she yielded her own instinct and 
judgment to the persuasions and opinions of others, 
yet her new life offered cheering prospects of much 
earthly happiness. Her husband was devotedly 
attached to her. He was possessed of a very hand- 
some income, and she would henceforth be entitled to 
move in a higher social grade, and to occupy a 
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different position to the one she had hitherto held. It 
had been agreeably settled that her fistther should 
remain with them. William had entered into partner- 
ship with a prosperous manufacturer in Riverdale ; 
and, so far as outward prosperity was ooncemed, there 
seemed to be no cause for anxiety or uneasiness ; and 
Helen was not one to brood over sentimental ideas 
and imaginings. She recognised the claims of new 
duties, and sought rightly and faithfully to discharge 
them. She strove to repay her husband's devotion 
with considerate and constant attention. She strove 
to give him love for love, and the effort to do so was 
certainly rewarded by an increase in the strength and 
depth of her regard. 

We will leave them to take possession of their 
present home, and to anticipate and make prepar- 
ations for occupying their new residence ; joining 
heartily with the numerous friends who wish them 
much and long-continued happinesa 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VILLAeE WAKES. 

*' Oh 1 knew he bat his happinees, of men 
The happiest, who, for from pablic rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life." 

Thomson. 

" The town hath tinged the country ; and the stain 
Appears a spot upon a yestaPs robe.** 

COWPKB. 

A PLEASANT place is Graston : not, however, for 
-^^ the attractions it offers to the lovers of archi- 
tectural beauty or design; nor yet to the dainty 
admirers of splendid dresses and equipages and the 
gaieties of city life : such would, doubtless, deem the 
long, straggling, irregularly-built village insignificant 
and unprepossessing in appearance, and, if compelled by 
untoward circumstances to spend a few days in its 
peaceful seclusion, would vote the place and the com- 
pany a horrid bore. The heart, however, unencrusted 
with worldliness, and untrammelled by the chains 
of fashion, still left free to beat in unison with the 
mighty workings of nature, might even in Graston 
find much of gratification and enjoyment. On the 
north it is bounded by sheltering hills, clothed with 
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plantations of tall and thickly-Bct trees. At the I 
of the^e liilk, the village exteiidB nearly half a mil 
length, or, more correctly speaking, the two divis: 
of the village occupy the two extremities of ' 
distance; the intervening land on each side of 
road being portioned out amongst the different 
itident and neighbouring farmers and landowi 
Graston decidedly has its " West End " as wel 
its " East End," and, with very few exceptions 
the dwellings are either at one end or the ot 
Icaviug a pleasant quiet road for a summer evem 
walk, or a daik and lonely lane for a winter eveni 
journey, from one part to the other. 

On entering the east end, along the high road, 
find yourself in an irregular sort of street, oh 
composed of cottages, scarcely two of which are a 
The dwellings are all of stone, and, here and tl 
you see an old-fashioned, porcheJ, low, iw 
thatched wttage, with diamond-shaped window pi 
and ivy clambering over the whitewashed w 
white honeysuckle, roses, and scai'let -runners cli 
ro\iad and peep in at the windows and doors 
few modernized houses show the improving tasi 
the old inhabitants, or the importation of new ■ 
There are gardens to nearly all the dwellings at 
end of the village, most of them enclosed by 
stone walls, whose 3at tops afford seats, in the 
of the summer evening, for the old men with -<i 
heads, contentedly smoking their pipes, and te 
tales of their youth ; and also for the young mea 
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busy heads, whose delight it is to discuss the pros- 
pects of Europe at large— of England in particular — 
of the coming session of Parliament — or of the 
coming harvest; some of these diligently copying 
the example of their elders in the art of smoking, and 
promising by their adeptness soon to outvie their 
teachers. Soon after entering the village, a larger 
house than the rest stands back from the road on 
ihe right hand ; and, in place of a garden, the space 
in fix)nt of the house is paved with round, pebbly 
stones, and troughs are set for the accommodation 
of horses whose drivers find refreshment within. 
A large swinging sign over the door bears the 
conspicuously-painted words, "The Traveller's Wel- 
come," and the well-executed representation of a 
table containing a loaf of bread, a large cheese, and 
a mug of foaming ale. 

From this irregular street, other short ones branch 
southward, if possible, still more irregular, down a 
rather steep descent, till they end in another road, 
or, rather, a diverging branch of the high road, which 
bounds the east end of the village on the south ; re- 
turning, however, as a green lane with high hedges 
to rejoin the other at the west end of Graston. 

After passing the '* Traveller's Welcome," and a 
many old-fashioned cottages, and a few newer- 
fashioned houses with their gardens neatly palisaded 
round, and one or two unpretending but very useful- 
looking shops, and other two " Welcomes," we arrive 
at the village church. It stands in the centre of its 
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quiet graveyard, on the right-hand side of the road, 
and presents an attractive appearance to the lover of 
the rural and picturesque ; being an ancient, venerable- 
looking, ivy-bound building. Opposite to the church 
the road widens, and the widest of the descending 
streets turns from it southward ; and, from the bottom 
of this street or lane, the churchyard and church 
can be plainly seen. The wide open space where 
these streets meet in front of the church is the 
market-place, if it may be dignified with that appel- 
lation ; a few stalls appearing there on each Saturday, 
and a many more at each " Wakes times," then accom- 
panied by shows, moiintebanks, etc., etc. 

After passing the church, we reach a few better- 
looking houses, some of them detached ones, inhabited 
by the gentry of the place ; and then succeeds the 
lonely half mile, with here and there a farm; and 
about middle way, a little removed from the road, on 
the right hand, stands the Old HeJl, the most 
aristocratic-looking dwelling in the place. 

The west end is certainly more modem. It has 
fewer gardens, and seems more quiet and retired. 
It actually possesses side footpaths, and one shop 
of orthodox town appearance, with two wide, lofty, 
plate-glass windows ; one of them exhibiting tempt- 
ing draperies, and the other a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of groceries, etc., etc. A bold venture it was 
when Mr. Wade, from Manchester, imported his 
Manchester innovations into the shopkeeping of 
Graston; but, like many another bold venture, it 
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succeed^ tolerably well, and he soon became a man 
of some importance in the village^ both socially and 
commercially. 

Although there are but two butchers' shops in all 
Qraston, and one of these only occupied on Satur- 
days, — and although there is but one baker s establish- 
ment, — yet there are three veritable public-houses, 
and six or seven beershops, all of which seem to drive 
a flourishing trade. 

Whilst at Qraston, with our reader's concurrence, 
we will pay a short visit to our friend Ernest Norman, 
while summer glories are the brightest, and summer 
perfumes the sweetest; and, whilst courteously 
saluted by the old men with a touch of the cap or 
brow, and a passing remark as to the fineness of the 
weather, — and whilst curiously regarded by the 
thrifty housewives, some of whom, wiping their 
hands on the comers of their aprons, steal a glance at 
us from the half-opened doors, — and whilst greeted 
with low courtesies from little ruddy girls, and respect- 
ful bows fjx>m bright-looking boys, who have been 
successfully taught to order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters, — we will stroll leisurely 
on in search of his dwelling. 

It is the Wakes Monday morning ; and new white- 
wash, and fresh paint, and extra cleanliness, bestow a 
holiday dress on the habitations, corresponding with 
that worn by the inhabitants. The *' Traveller's Wel- 
come " at the east end, the '' Gborge and Dragon " at 
the west end, and the "Church Inn'' in the wide 
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street facing the churchy all hang out bright colours 
belonging to the dubs meeting at each respective 
place, which clubs will to-day hold their annual fes- 
tival. The neat, commodious school-house behind the 
church, too, has its flag flying in the breeze, denoting 
that the younger portion of the community are like- 
wise in expectation of festivities. All the village 
seems alive with pleasant excitement, and with 
preparations for watching or joining the processions 
and merry-makings of the day. The venerable church, 
too, seems to anticipate the yearly show and gathering, 
like a gray-haired mother who rejoices in the happiness 
of her children and grandchildren ; for her bells, 
musical if not deep-toned, are pouring out from their 
three notes gladness into the hearts of thousands^ in 
whose ears no other church bells will ever sound so 
sweetly and charmingly. An imported French piano 
is here dealing out its heart and foot-stirring music to 
a tribe of neatly-dressed, tripping youngsters, whose 
holiday halfpennies eagerly reward the patient Italian; 
and, a little distance away, the deeper tones of a box- 
organ draw tears from the eyes, and pennies ftx>m the 
pockets, of the older and more sedate, by the grand 
notes of the " Old Hundredth Psalm," or the plaintive 
strains of " Job." 

These minor sounds are soon, however, drowned by 
the martial, spirit-arousing harmony of the village 
band — a very good one, we must confess, the members 
of which can proudly tell you of honour and fame 
they have won from the world outside. Two neigh- 
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bouring bands are engaged for the day, and there 
will be much emulation ; but the Qrastonites feel no 
fear — they have won a foremost place, and intend to 
keep it 

As excitement increases, and adults and children 
are bunying in their best attire to their respective 
places of resort, we will stay outside and watch the 
proceedings. 

The church doors are open, and the bell announces 
Divine service. Along the high-road comes the Odd- 
fellows' Club from the " Qeorge and Dragon," with its 
beautiful flag, on which is represented the Good 
Samaritan. A few honorary members lead up, but 
the greater part of the procession consists of hard- 
handed, industrious working men; and, as we see 
them marching along, beating time to the music with- 
mit and within, we feel thankful that friendly societies, 
toch as these, afford an inducement and opportunity 
to husbands and fathers to make provision against the 
boor of sickness and of death. 

They pass through the churchyard, and under their 
fli^ which is held at the door, into the church, followed 
bf the Freemasons from the '' Church Inn,'' and the 
TiOresters from the " Traveller's Welcome," each with 
•a equally beautiful flag, one representing a sick bed, 
file oocupant thereof comforted by means of the pre- 
mn^t^^TJA used, and by the friendly presence of two of 
fte brethren; and a well-executed imaginative painting 
rfAdam and Eve in the garden of Eden adorning the 
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And now the gay panorama presents a fisdrer picture. 
Another procession approaches, headed by a banner 
which commemorates the Saviour blessing little chil- 
dren ; and, two by two, come the Sunday scholars — 
the girls in white frocks, and the boys wearing rosettes. 
They, two, pass into the sacred fiajie, and the bell ceases. 
We cannot do better than seek a seat amongst thenL 

All are quietly and decorously awaiting the appear- 
ance of the incumbent, the Bev. Edward Buxton : in 
his place, however, Ernest Norman enters the desk, 
and, in a singularly dear and melodious voice, com- 
mences to read the beautiful and comprehensive 
Morning Service. His manner of doing so is solemn 
and earnest, and of itself calculated to make an im- 
pression on susceptible minds ; but when prayers are 
over, and he ascends the pulpit, young and old are 
alike fascinated by the eloquence which flows from 
his lips, as he offers, and enlaiges upon, the precious 
invitation, " Ho 1 every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters," etc. 

He speaks of the natural, inherent thirst of man's 
spirit for happiness and enjoyment, and of the un- 
satisfying nature of all the streams of earthly pleasure ; 
he speaks, further, of the deadly poison contained in 
many of these enticing but destructive allurements, 
and then exhibits such a view of the efficacy, pre- 
ciousness, sufficiency, fuhiess, and freshness of the 
sparkling, gushing waters of salvation, that he seems 
to present the overflowing cup to the very lips of the 
parched and thirsty soul. 
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Past experience of like seasons to the present causes 
him to dwell long and earnestly on the sin of drunken- 
ness ; and we certainly feel rather astonished at some 
expressions which fall forcefully from his mouth, and 
which we should scarcely have expected from the ar- 
gumentative opponent of Helen Weston. Each heart 
and eye seem spell-bound, as thus his clear, earnest 
accents ring through the sacred temple : — 

" And now, I beseech you, fathers and brethren, for 
the sake of the peace and credit of our village, — for 
the sake of your own honour and manliness, reputa- 
tion and character, — for the sake of your homes and 
families, this morning so bright and happy, — for the 
sake of Him, who, through me, now offers you His 
gracious invitation to life-giving draughts of bliss, — 
for His sake who died that you might live, not to 
yourselves, but unto him — that you might here be 
like Him, and eternally with Him, — oh, set a guard 
upon your conduct ! Maintain your manly and Chris- 
tian dignity ! Sink not below the very brutes in 
sensuality and intoxication ! Again I say, for the 
sake of these children who follow your example, and 
whose future lives you influence — those lives, in their 
turn to influence others, even to generations yet 
unborn, — oh, shield them from the contaminating 
spectacle of the degradation of those who ought to 
possess their holiest earthly love, and their highest 
earthly honour ! Well will it be for our village — ^well 
will it be for our beloved country — when the taste for 
these drinks is no longer fostered in our children, but 
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when their bodily thirst is satisfied with draughts 
from Nature's pure, unadulterated springs, and when 
their spiritual thirst is for ever banished by the full 
enjoyments of the unfailing waters of salvation." 

Such are a few of the closing utterances in the 
address delivered by the late foe to Teetotalism — of 
one who, but twelve months ago, exerted himself to 
oppose the delivery of lectures on the subject, in 
Graston, by William Montague, who, then travelling 
in that part of the country as an agent of the 
Temperance Society, was wishful to establish a branch 
in that place. Certainly, now, he seems not un- 
favourable for Temperance principles. Can it be that 
his views are changed ? 

At the close of the service, afler watching the 
clubs march towards their respective inns, where 
dinner awaits them, and, we fear, along with dinner 
many inducements to disregard the wholesome advice 
of the morning; and, after watching the happy 
children file ofi* in pairs to the school-house, whei*e 
pies, buns, and coffee await ihenx, we will join Ernest 
Norman in his walk homewards. We pass along a 
footpath through the churchyard to his house, the 
carriage road to which skirts the east end of the 
churchyard wall. After passing through the gateway, 
and crossing a narrow lane, we enter, through another 
gateway, a gravel path sepaiating a verdant grass-plot, 
with a flower-bed in the centre, i'rom a fiower-border 
running round the enclosure. The house to which 
the gi-avel path leads is a neat Gothic structure, and 
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would be designated in London, or Manchester, a 
cottage: in Qraston, it went by the name of the 
"Parsonage." Mr. Buxton had resided there when 
Ernest first went; but he had removed to Moor 
Grange, to a larger and handsomer dwelling ; and so 
it was that it was now occupied by the curate. 
Ernest is accompanied by his mother, looking little 
older than when we last met with her ; and also by 
another lady, evidently young, and strikingly beautiful, 
who is addressed by mother and son as Mrs. Wilmot. 

It is seven years since Ernest came to Graston, 
and, although now verging on thirty, he still looks 
young. He has not yet married, and, from circum- 
stances that have recently come to his knowledge, 
he does not intend ever doing so. He is no hireling, 
but a conscientious worker in his appointed sphere of 
action. Mr. Buxton's increasing indisposition leaves 
him much work on his hands, and he is not the man 
to slight his duty. He labours faithfully and ener- 
getically to instruct the young, to counsel and warn 
the middle-aged, and to comfort and direct the hoary 
pilgrim ; and his labours have won him a large share 
of respect, esteem, reverence, and love. As he presides 
at the table you at once perceive that his refined 
gentlemanly and Christian bearing is the same as 
of yore. 

He is, we think, rather sUent and thoughtful to-day. 
One circumstance is noticeable — he refuses to take 
any stronger beverage than water at dinner, and the 
onosual refusal evidently much surprises his mother. 
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Little, however, is said on the subject^ and the dinner- 
hour passes pleasantly and agreeably. After a short 
time spent in conversation, Ernest proposes a walk to 
the school-house, in which prosposal we all acquiesce, 
and soon find ourselves in the midst of a noisy, merry 
throng, in the field adjoining the school. Their games 
are suspended for a while as they gather around their 
beloved pastor and teacher ; and, at his request, their 
voices sweetly blend in singing one or two of their 
favourite hymns ; and after a few impressive words, 
reminding them of the scene pictured on their banner, 
when Jesus said, " Sufier little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not," and an earnest, loving 
invitation to come to this tender, compassionate 
Saviour, he offers a short but heartfelt pi-ayer. 

Preparations are now actively made for joining the 
afternoon procession, which, with its gay colours and 
enlivening music, passes down the street facing the 
chilirch, along the bottom of the village, up the 
])leasant green lane leading to the other end of Gras- 
ton, and there, leaving the "George and Dragon" 
Club at its meeting place, proceeds along the road 
homeward. As evening now advances, the children 
are each presented with another bun and dismissed ; 
and we, along with other visitors, express our gratifi- 
cation and enjoyment of the scenes of the day. 

A note awaits Ernest on returning home, requesting 
his presence at Moor Grange, as Mr. Buxton is danger- 
ously ill, and wishes to see him as soon as possible; 
and he hastily sets out on his journey thither. 
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We have selected this day for renewing our ac- 
quaintance with Ernest, as it will prove an eventful 
day in his history — ^a turning point in his life ; and 
we will, during his absence, narrate a few events 
that have occurred during the past seven years, which 
have exerted a powerful influence upon his heart 
and judgment. 

First, then, we will account for the presence of 
Mrs. Wilmot at the Parsonage, by giving a brief 
sketch of her history. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

JESSIE WILMOZ 

" Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them oflf, 'tis being flayed alive." 

COWPEB. 

A T a pleasantly-situaied, substantially-built farm- 
"^^ house, standing at the bottom of the street or 
lane we have described as facing the churchyard, lived 
a family of the name of Graham. With this family 
Mrs. Norman and her son had been intimate from their 
first coming to Graston. The parents were very 
superior people, and more intelligent and refined than 
the generality of the farmers around. All the family 
were distinguished for their uncommon beauty ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham being regarded as the hand- 
somest couple for miles round Graston. When Mrs. 
Norman first made their acquaintance, they had four 
sweet children, the eldest of whom was Jessie, a 
strikingly beautilul and interesting girl, then sixteen 
j^ears of age. Seldom is it possible to meet with so 
lovely and so entirely agreeable a family. All 
api)eared so peaceful, and gentle, and affectionate-HSO 
tlioroughly happy in and with each other — that it 
almost seemtu as il the a&seition might lack general 
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application, that "Man is bom to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upwards;" but at length the wail of 
sorrow was heard, as Death's dark wing brooded over 
the once bright and happy home ; and, one by one, 
the three younger children were torn from bleeding 
hearts and loving arms, and borne to their last resting- 
place. These were heavy blows, but the survivors 
mingled tear with tear ; and, by the softening hand 
of Time, and the sacred power of sympathy, the 
wounds might, perchance, have been healed; but a 
darker cloud was hastening to overspread their sky. 
Mr. Graham, returning from a neighbouring fair, in 
^^ gig» was met at a sharp turn of the road by a 
conveyance containing two wild, reckless youths, 
considerably the worse for liquor. They were driving 
at a furious speed, and Mr. Oraham's efforts to avoid 
them were fruitless. The vehicles came into violent 
contact, and Mr. Graham was thrown from his gig, 
and sustained such serious injuries that a few hours 
put a period to his sufferings, and left his wife a 
widow and Jessie an orphan. 

A very short time sufficed to lay the mother's broken 
heart for ever to rest ; and she died, entreating Mrs. 
Norman to be a friend and adviser to her beloved 
daughter. 

All these melancholy events took place within three 
short years. The once-happy home became for awhile 
desolate and forsaken, and then fresh faces were seen, 
and other footsteps and voices were heard, and other 
life-scenes began to be acted in the place vacated by 
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the departed ones ; and Jessie found herself, at the 
age of nineteen, left alone, with a bare maintenance, and 
no relations that she knew of nearer than Scotland. 

A widow lady, of the name of Wilmot, resided at 
Graston Hall along with her only son. George 
Wilmot had been a frequent visitor at Mr. Graham's, 
and had sought and won the beautiful Jessie's love ; 
and Mrs. Norman hoped that the orphan would soon 
find consolation in new and happy relationships. 
But Mrs. Wilmot refused to consent to such a union. 
Proud of her descent and connections, she considered 
that her son should mate only with high rank and 
wealth; and she blamed her own short-sightedness 
and imprudence in burying herself and him in the 
seclusion of a country village. 

When she first became aware that George seriously 
contemplated mairying Jessie Graham, her indignation 
knew no bounds ; and, after vainly remonstrating with 
him on the subject, as a forlorn hope she wrote to 
Jessie, setting forth in strong colours the diiference 
existing in rank, position, fortune, education, and 
habits between her and George, who, she insinuated, 
would certainly repent in the future, should he now 
take a rash step, prompted by a passing fancy, or by 
feelings of pity and compassion. She also described, 
in glowing terms, the family misery she would cause 
by accepting his offer, as it would certainly be the 
means of alienating him from his present friends and 
connections. She added that, knowing these circum- 
stances, she trusted to Jessie's good sense to break off 
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the engagement, if she had any real, unselfish regard 
for George. 

It was an insolent, overbearing, cruel letter, and its 
effect was to rouse Jessie's feelings of independence 
and indignation. On George's next visit to Mrs. 
Norman's, where Jessie was at present staying, she 
showed it to him, and, in Mrs. Norman s presence, 
released him from any claims she might have upon 
him. Nothing that he could say had any influence 
towards altering her determination. She declared 
that she would never knowingly be the cause of 
family unpleasantness and dissension, nor consent 
to expose herself to be slighted or contemned by her 
husband's relations. It was in vain that he sought 
another interview ; and at length, to escape his 
importunities, she left Graston, and went to reside 
with an aunt near Selkirk, in Scotland. 

It had been no passing fancy — no transient attach- 
ment on the part of George ; and the cruel disappoint- 
ment of his dearest hopes rendered him desperate. 
Soon had Mrs. Wilmot cause to repent her pride and 
rashness, when her noble and darling son plunged 
recklessly headlong into dissipation. Refusing to leave 
the place — refusing to associate with his mother's 
friends — he commenced to drink deeply, constantly, 
madly. For months he was scarcely ever sober, and 
this great change of habit soon impaired his hitherto 
fine constitution. 

After enduring untold agony of mind, the mother's 
pride was subdued, or, rather, crushed, by the humi- 
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Hating disgrace attending the deep degradation of her 
son ; and she was at last willing to consent to his 
marriage with Jessie, if it might be the means of 
restoring him to sobriety and respectability. In her 
deep grief she sought Mrs. Norman's advice and 
assistance, and procured from her Jessie's address, 
which Qeorge had hitherto been unable to ascertain. 
On returning home, she gave it to George, with her 
consent to their union. She was delighted at the 
animation and hope that lighted up his wasted 
features, and at the eagerness he 4^played to set 
out on his journey to Scotland. 

He was the bearer thither of a note from his mother, 
addressed to Jessie, soliciting her pardon for her past 
treatment, and promising her a hearty and affectionate 
welcome as a daughter. Jessie also received a com- 
munication from Mra Norman, advising her before 
accepting George to obtain a solemn promise of 
entire reformation. She had previously made her 
acquainted with his unsteady habits, as they had kept 
up a regular correspondence. 

Jessie was shocked at the alteration in him since 
they parted. She strove to exact a promise of 
abstinence from him, but he would not thus pledge 
himself, as, having drunk so deeply, he believed it 
impossible to discontinue suddenly and entirely the 
use of stimulants. *' If you accept me, Jessie," he 
urged, " there is yet hope that I may be saved, wreck 
though I am ; if you reject me, I shall speedily fill a 
drunkard's grave." She listened to the pleadings of 
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her own heart and of his, and became his wife. She 
came back to Qraston, and found there a home, but 
only for a very short time. George indeed became 
steady, but the mischief was already done. The 
unnatural excitement of the past twelve months had 
ruined his health, and he rapidly sank, the victim of 
his excesses, to an early grave. All means that affec- 
tion and care could suggest were tried, but in vain. 
Jessie had the melancholy consolation of ministering 
to his last necessities, and cheeriug his last hours ; 
and, after being a wife for only six short weeks, she 
became a widow. 

After George's death, Mrs. Wilmot determined to 
leave Graston, and proposed to Jessie to accompany 
her to a more congenial place of residence, but she 
determined on returning to her aunt's in Scotland, 
where she had previously found a peaceful, happy 
home. She had, however, since then, paid two long 
visits to Mrs. Norman, and it is on one of these 
occasions that we find her there. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^.V IMPORTANT DECISION. 

" I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pore, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred canse." 

COWPER. 

T)EFORE we communicate the account of Ernest 
^ Norman's visit to Moor Grauge, we will intro- 
duce a short sketch of the Rev. Edward Buxton. 
Although apparently now near the end of life, he has 
scarcely passed its prime, not having yet reached his 
forty-fifth year. He has been a useful and popular 
minister, and it will be long before his eloquent, 
fervent, earnest discourses shall be forgotten by those 
who have been privileged to listen to them. He has 
been a loving husband and an affectionate father. 
His kindness and generosity were so well known that 
the poor waylaid his steps with their petitions for 
relief; and his happiness in giving seemed to eqnal 
their delight in receiving. Enjoying an income irre- 
spective of the ministry, he took lively pleasure in 
seeking out and relieving cases of necessity and dis- 
tress. He had been a kind friend to Ernest, who 
entertained for him a deep and sincere affection. Had 
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it not been for one failing he would have had few 
equals in the ministry; but that one failing had 
crippled his zeal, and weakened his iuiluenee, and had, 
years ago, undermined his conBtitution. 

Ernest had too soon understood an expression, on 
fii-st hearing which he had been rather puzzled. As 
Mr. Buxton was one day feebly pa^ssing along the 
street, an old man standing at a little distance from 
him exclaimed, with a pitying look and shake of the 
head, '' Poor dear man ! in spite of his fault he has 
a kind heart at the bottom !" The youug curate soon 
found out what this fault really was, and was deeply 
grieved to observe the growing habit rapidly obtaining 
the mastery. Year by year he changed for the worse. 
His craving for brandy became a passion ; and at 
length he never entered the pulpit without having 
previously taken a strong dose to string up his shat- 
tered nerves, and to create a false and transient ex- 
citement. Under this influence, his bursts of eloquence 
would occasionally electrify his audience, reminding 
them of former days ; but these fitful flashes were but 
the flickerings of expiring energy. The foe overcame 
him, as it has overcome multitudes as wise and strong 
as he ; and the gifted, the enlightened, the generous, 
the beloved pastor, husband, and father, lay on his 
deathbed, a melancholy example of the deadly power 
of strong drink. 

The Sunday before the Wakes week he had essayed 
to conduct service at Qraston Church ; and, after par- 
taking of his usual stimulant at Mrs. Anderton's (a 
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widow lady who lived opposite the church, at whose 
house he put up his horse^ and made his resting-place 
when in the village), he crossed the road, and pro- 
ceeded up the churchyard path with unsteady steps. 
Before reaching the door he would have dropped, had 
not a strong arm caught him. His thin limbs seemed 
unable to support his weight. He went forward, how- 
ever, and commenced the service ; reading the prayers, 
and then entering the pulpit But here his remaining 
strength failed him ; he reeled and fell insensible, and 
was carried out of the church, no more to enter it 
alive. Afler being taken home, he never again left his 
bed, and life was rapidly ebbing when he sent for 
Ernest. Speech had left him when he anived, and it 
could not be certainly ascertained that he recognised 
him. All that Ernest could do was to endeavour to 
commend the departing spirit to its Maker, as he was 
unable to elicit any response to his tender enquiries. 

For some minutes those surrounding the bed pain- 
fully watched for the final struggle, when, suddenly 
reviving, he made signs for brandy, and, on a small 
quantity being held to his lips, eagerly drank it, and 
immediately expired. 

Mournfully and sadly Ernest returned home; and 
the sights and sounds that he saw and heard, on his 
way thither, did not tend to raise his spirits. Along 
the usually quiet road between the villages, groups of 
pleasure-seekers were wending their way from the 
Wakes ; many of them noisy and almost riotous. 
Amongst these he recognised several young people who 
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attended the Moor Orange Church and School, some 
of them being much the worse for liquor. As he 
neared the village, his ears were assailed with the 
incongruous discord of drunken revelry and quarrelling. 
The " Gkjorge and Dragon " seemed crowded to excess. 
The open windows, whilst admitting air, revealed to 
the passers-by outside the boisterous merriment and 
the polluted atmosphere that pervaded the rooms 
within; whilst from above came sounds of fiddling 
and dancing; for, although now past eleven o'clock, 
numbers of young men and women were there con- 
gregated, and exposed to the most unfavourable in- 
fluences that could be brought to bear on young and 
susceptible minds. The beershops, too, were similarly 
occupied and disgraced; and Ernest's heart sickened 
as he reflected on the demoralizing power that such 
gatherings, at such places, exerted on the morals of 
the community. He felt powerless to stem the tide of 
evil that seemed to overflow the place, and he dreaded 
the remainder of the week, which should witness a 
nightly repetition of these unholy revels. He saw 
some of the very men, who had proudly joined in the 
processions of the day, and who had appeared to take 
a devout part, and a lively interest, in the service 
in God's house, staggering homewards, incoherently 
uttering the drunkard's gibberish, or yelling out the 
drunkard's song. 

When passing Mrs. Anderton's dwelling, which was 
a well-built stone house, facing the church, a gig 
was standing at the door, belonging to a Mr. Syke^, 
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a young farmer, residiDg at the Dell Farm — a sweet, 
retired spot, where Ernest had spent many happy 
hours in visiting old Mrs. Sykes, an aged pilgrim to 
Zion, who had well finished her journey, and gone to 
her long home. Her w^idowed heart had fondly clung 
to her darling Andrew, the last of her children whom 
Death had spared to her ; and he had been, in return, 
a most atTeotionate and attentive son. His grief for 
her loss was intense, and he had sought to lull it at 
times by taking his glass rather more freely than 
usual It was now nearly two years since his mother's 
death, and. six months ago, Ernest had performed the 
ceremony that united him to an uncommonly amiable 
and agreeable young lady, who now took his mothers 
name and place in the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sykes had been visiting at Mrs. 
Andertons, and were about to return home, when 
they saw Ernest passing, and accosted him. He 
gave them the sad news of Mr, Buxton's death, which 
painfully astonished and affected them ; and, though 
unwilling to stop at so late an hour, he was persuaded 
to enter the house for a few minutes, to give further 
particulars. He considerately withheld the details of 
the last scene, and merely spoke of the unexpected 
suddenness of his death. He was deeply grieved to 
perceive that Mr. Sykes was far gone in liquor ; and 
it was almost ludicrous, although melancholy, to see 
the efforts he made to look and speak rationally and 
connectedly. Although this fact was evident to all, 
yet Mrs. Anderton was persistently and generously (?) 
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mixing glasses of brandy and water, and hospitably 
(?) urging her guests to take them, in order to prevent 
their catching cold. She would fain have persuaded 
Ernest to join them ; but, with a perceptible shudder, 
he promptly and firmly declined doing so, even at the 
risk of offending his fair friend. He was in haste to 
proceed homewards, but, before leaving them, proposed 
prayer; and the wrought-up feelings of his heart 
found vent in earnest petitions that they might all be 
delivered from the power of temptation, and be 
enabled clearly to discern the path of duty, and un- 
swervingly to pursue it. He prayed that the removal 
of their pastor might be sanctified to the flock, and 
that they might all be found ready when their last 
hour approached. He then took leave, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sykes seated themselves in the conveyance, which 
he certainly seemed unable to guide ; and it was with 
a feeling of terror with regard to their safety, and of 
deep compassion for his friend, and still more for his 
evidently distressed wife, that Ernest watched them 
dash along the road at a wild speed, till they were out 
of sight; endeavouring to console himself with the 
reflection that it was bright moonlight, and they had 
not a very long journey before them. 

He found the churchyard-gate fastened, and there- 
fore took the lane-road homewards. Here he became 
the involuntary auditor of a conversation between two 
men, a little way before him, in which the sound of 
his own name arrested his attention. 

"Ay!** said one, "Maister Norman preytched a 
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rare good sarmon, for shure; bur what dost think 
he'd say fort know as we'n bin drinkin' tiU neaw ? "^ 

** Weel, theau knows/' returned his companion 
'* theeas parrsons can tauk weel enuf i' th' pilpit, an' 
tell poor foak what they mun do ; bur they con* tak' 
ther glass as weel as onybody when they're i' company, 
an' beleady, when they're out on't too, for aught I 
know." 

" Theau'rt reet, theer, mon : why, there nubdy cud 
preytch better sarmons nur poor Maister Buxton ; an' 
yer thee, mon — he's as sure killin' hissen wi' drink as 
moy name's Ned Feearn." 

" Aw'll tell thee what," rejoined the other : " it ud 
be a good job if Maister Norman ud alius preytch as 
he did this mornin,' and live up to't hissen. By th' 
mon ! Graston ud soon be an awtered spot." 

Here the speakers turned into a diverging path, 
without having observed Ernest, who soon reached 
home, and retired almost immediately to his study. 
Loug, there, did he sit, buried in thought. Conviction 
was forcing itself on his mind. Seven years' ex- 
perience had taught him that the united power of 
education and Christian instruction waa too often 
weakened and effectually opposed by the de-adly habit 
of intemperance. He saw how, in its ugliness and 
deformity, it surpassed, and, indeed, too often proved 
the cause of eveiy other evil. 

He had seen the old, who for many long years had 
heard the sound of the Gospel, and who should have 
been oracles of wisdom, dishonoured and .degraded by 
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strong drink; he had seen fathers, regardless of the 
tender ties, and of the comfort and happiness of their 
homes, barter that happiness for the sake of brutish 
carousal round the ale bench ; he had seen the young 
— ^those whom he himself had cared for, and instructed 
— ^acquiring and indulging the same fearful habit ; he 
had seen the friend whom he respected — the loved 
son of her whose last moments he had been privileged 
to watch, and whose dying words had been a prayer 
for a blessing on that son, — ^he had seen him, we say, 
stripped of the dignity of his manhood — a thing to 
be pitied; he had seen more — ^he had stood by the 
deathbed of the once earnest minister of Christ, who 
had fallen beneath the power of the destroyer; and 
he asked himself, if he could, as a servant of Qod, as 
an ambassador for Christ, be clear of his brother's 
blood, whilst continuing to indulge in that which 
caused so much ruin and misery ? So long as the 
abuse of it was so alarmingly prevalent, and the use 
of it a mere matter of taste and custom, he felt that, 
in order to wield a right influence, he must at once be 
decided on the subject. 

The struggle of conviction with early prejudices and 
pre-formed theories was long and severe ; but at 
length it triumphed. He deliberately took a sheet 
of paper, and, reverently kneeling, invoked God's 
blessing on the step ha was taking, and, while still on 
his knees, wrote out in clear and distinct characters 
the following words : — 

"I, Ernest Norman, do hereby, in the presence 
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of God, solemnly pledge myself, by the help of His 
grace, henceforth to abstain from the use of all intoxi- 
cating liquors, except in a religious ordinance, or as 
medicine in extreme cases ; and I likewise pledge my- 
self to use every effort in my power to oppose and 
lessen the drinking customs of our land. 

** (Signed) Ernest Norbcan." . 

When he had done this he felt as if a load were 
taken off his mind ; and he retired to rest experiencing 
the sweet consciousness of having performed a plain 
duty, and in the lively hope of being made instru- 
mental of much more extended good. 



CiHAPTER XX 

A NEW HOME. 

" Happy the man that sees a God employed 
In ^ the good and ill that chequer life." 

COWPEB. 

"TiULY the news reached Harry Weston, in his &r- 
-^ distant Australian home, of the changes from time 
to time transpiring in the loved circle of friends left 
behind. On arriving at his destination, and becoming 
comfortably and advantageously settled in his new 
situation, he had lost no time in informing his father 
and sisters of the circumstances of his voyage, and of 
his present prospects. His father, although pleased 
"with the tone of his letter, or rather journal (for it 
was a voluminous packet), and although approving of 
his expressions of deep contrition for the past, and 
trust in Ood for the future, yet could not grant him 
the confidence he had formerly reposed in him, and 
which had been so cruelly imsettled. Hence, for some 
time, he could not sufficiently command his feelings to 
write to him ; and so Helen, in consequence of Annie's 
increasing indisposition, became at first his only, and 
continued all along to be his most constant and cir- 
cumstantial English correspondent 
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From her he heard of his &ther's second widower- 
hood, and the subsequent decline and death of his 
beloved sister Annie. Helen had deemed it wise not 
to conceal from her brother Annie's frailty and repen- 
tance ; and she did not fail to describe, in glowing 
terms, the brightness of the closing scene of her 
earthly career, nor yet to convey to him the pleasing 
assurance that cheered her last moments in reference 
to himself. 

Harry mourned deeply for the loved departed ones, 
but not without hope. He felt thankful that Annie 
had seen and deplored her error, and he hated with a 
deeper hatred the insidious foe, which, he had every 
reason to believe, had been the principal cause of the 
unhappiness and separation of the family. He was 
truly surprised and greatly disappointed to hear of 
Helen's marriage with William Montague. He was 
acquainted .with but few for whom he entertained 
such a deep regard, and strong affection, as for Ernest 
Norman. It had been his fond wish to call him 
brother : and the wish had unconsciously formed itself 
into a hope and expectation, which, like many another 
earthly hope and expectatioD, was now crushed and 
annihilated. Nevertheless, the letter he dispatched, 
responsive to the tidings, contained sincere and heart- 
felt wishes for the happiness of Helen and her chosen 
pailner ; and he consoled himself with the reflection 
that, at all events, she had a good-tempered, sober 
husband, and was secure from all fear of her home 
being cursed by intemperance. 
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One name he in vain yearned to see in the home 
letters. Ah I it was a bitter ingredient in his cup of 
sorrow, that he had madly flung away from him, by 
his imprudent course of conduct^ the precious love that 
might have been his ; nay, his heart even ventured to 
whisper, wob his. Although no expression of esteem, 
by word or token, had passed between them, beyond 
the courtesies and civilities of friendship, yet he felt 
by a secret impulse— an intuitive perception — a mys- 
terious sympathy — that a^ loved him. Oh ! could the 
dark, unjust suspicion be rolled fi^m his character ! 
could the true circumstances attending the loss of the 
money be brought to light ! In that case he might 
hope, for he had now found a source of strength un- 
kiiown before, and had acquired, through the grace of 
Gody that watchfulness, firmness, and decision which 
acted as a check upon his failings, and gave lustre and 
stability to his virtues. Such was the natural buoy- 
ancy of his disposition — the innate hopefulness of his 
heart — that instead of relinquishing all sweet thoughts 
and memories of Harriet Ormond, they still mingled 
with his daily and nightly imaginings; and not till 
he should hear that she was actually married or dead 
would he ever cease to dream of some bright, blessed 
hour, when he might call her his own. 

When Mr. Watson and he had arrived at their des- 
tination, they had been welcomed by the sister-in-law 
and niece of the former, with almost the eagerness 
with which a drowning man would welcome and cling 
to a rope. The painful state of their affairs soon 
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became apparent. Albert Watson had, for many 
years, been most prosperous in business. He had 
purchased ground, when ground in the colony was 
cheap ; and on it he had erected two large and sub- 
stantial buildings, designed for drapery stores, and 
also a well-arranged convenient dwelling-house. Both 
these stores he stocked, and for several years success- 
fully managed ; and he was apparently on the high 
road to the acquisition of an immense fortune ; but, 
unfortunately and unhappily, his moderately temperate 
habits d^enerated, at first gradually, but not the less 
surely and fatally, into habits of intemperance. A few 
years had told a mournful tale. Business undermined 
— property squandered— estate encumbered — health 
destroyed — and, latterly, reason itself unsettled. The 
once enterprising, clever, gifted, and captivating Albert 
Watson was now little better than a maniac, his 
contrivance, energy, and endeavours were exercised 
only in the procuring of stimulants with which to 
gratify his insatiable and merciless cravings. 

Since her husband's incapacity Mrs. Watson had 
striven more nobly and bravely than might have been 
expected from one of her delicate constitution, and 
whose heart had been bowed beneath the weight of 
frequent bereavements and accumulating ills. She 
had engaged successively three managers. These had 
alike proved imfaithful and unscrupulous. Matters 
were growing worse, and ruin stai*ed them in the face ; 
when, as the result of their almost despairing applica- 
tion to her brother-in-law, he arrived in their hour of 
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need, bringing with him his young and newly-acquired 
friend. 

With a clear brain, cool judgment, and firm hand, 
did Mr. Watson undertake the management of his 
brother's entangled affaira Though he placed Harry 
in a very onerous position, yet he did not leave all the 
responsibility to him ; but himself resuming the cast- 
off burden of the cares of active life, he entered, heart 
and soul, with almost the vigour of youth, united with 
the wisdom of riper years, into the task of repairing 
the fearful damage the business had sustained, and of 
rebuilding their shattered fortunes. 

His brother was childishly pleased to see him ; but 
nothing aroused him from the state of imbecility into 
which he had fallen. With tender devotion and con- 
stant care his wife watched and cherished him. He 
was only violent when unable to obtain liquors: if 
supplied with these, by their means, and that of the 
constant use of tobacco, he kept himself in a state of 
semi-stupefaction, careless and heedless of what trans- 
pired around. Thus four years rolled on, and then the 
shattered, torn-down frame yielded to the cruel power 
of the destroyer, and he was carried away to the house 
appointed for all living ; leaving, we fear, but little, if 
any, hope in his death, to cheer the sorrowing ones 
left behind. 

Meanwhile, business had again prospered. Mr. 
Watson toiled as assiduously and prudently as in by- 
gone years. Not on his own account^ but for the sake 
of the afflicted family. His purpose was to free the 
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c$ute from all liabilities — to place his sbter-in-law&nd 
niece above the fear of want — and, after accompliAbing 
this, to gire them the optkm of remaining in Melbourne, 
or of aecompanying him back to England, whither his 
inclinations tended, and where he hoped to spend his 
last daTs on earth. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCES. 

" He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will keep thee in thy need : 
If thon sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep : 
Thas, of every grief in heart. 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe." 

Shakbspeabe. 

T OUISA WATSON was a sweet girl. She was 
•" modest and retiring, but not wanting in self- 
possession and self-command. The stem hand of 
Necessity and Adversity had rubbed off the coating 
of natural shyness and reserve which might have ren- 
dered her unattractive and uncomfortable in society, 
and concealed those good qualities which won the 
admiration of observera Her eyes had an expres- 
sion of soft, melting tenderness; and the rich, tell- 
tale colour that ever and anon tinged her fair face 
was a true index to the varying emotions within. 
Her manners were polished and courteous, but quite 
unaffected. She was not unwilling to assist indus- 
triously in domestic x)ccupations, nor ashamed of 
being seen so employed. Any duties by which she 
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could lighten the labooiB or cares of her almost 
idolized mother were eagerly and cheerfully per- 
formed. Beneath an ontward gentle and yielding 
demeanoar, however, there was stiength of decision 
and firmness of purpose. She was a girl to be trusted 
as well as loved, and HAny soon learned to afford 
her a very high position in his esteem and regard; 
but, with fine delicacy of feeling, he carefully guarded 
his manner and conversation from any appearance 
of special admiration or preference. He would not 
for the world have sought to awaken, and then trifle 
with, the love of that confiding heart. His own 
affections were unalterably fixed, and he would have 
dreaded the idea of becoming the object of a hope- 
less attachment. Hence, a reserve, foreign to his 
nature, and rather constraining to his feelings, was 
maintained by him in his intercourse with Louisa. 
Notwithstanding his caution, there was danger of the 
event he feared coming to pass. His handsome and 
attractive appearance, his naturally winning manners, 
and his amiable disposition, awoke the admiration 
of her susceptible heart, which already warmed with 
gratitude towards him for his devotion to, and evident 
interest in, their welfare. These feelings might un- 
consciously have deepened in their character, and 
have assumed a form and power dangerous to her 
re peace and happiness, had they not received 
enable check. 
''Harry," said Mr. Watson, one evening, as they 
dsed their books after making up the accounts for 
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the day (by-the-bye, we may just notice that it was 
Harry's wbh to be thus familiarly addressed by Mr. 
Watson, when they were alone), '* I wish to have a 
little private conversation with you respecting your 
future prospects. Can you spare half-an-hour from 
your pressing engagements ? " 

« I am at your command, sir." said Harry, gaily. 
''But am I to infer from this solemn preface that 
my present prospects are liable to a sudden change, 
or that you intend soon to dispense with my ser- 
vices ? If so, I am sure I shall be most grateful 
for any advice you can offer me as to the future 
disposal of my unworthy self, time, and talents." 

"Oh ! by no means, my dear friend," said Mr. 
Watson. " I have not the slightest idea of dis- 
pensing with either your talents or yourself: on the 
contrary, I have been forming and maturing a plan 
whereby your interest and that of the firm may be 
yet more closely united. Your attention, experience, 
and success in business demand a better remunera- 
tion than you have yet received; and there- 
fore " 

" Hold, my dear Mr. Watson, I entreat you ! " inter- 
rupted Btirry : "my present salary I regard as princely, 
and my situation is all that I can desire. Why, bless 
you, sir, I shaU make my fortune in a short time. 
You are aware how profitably I have invested my 
savings so far, and I trust, although somewhat care- 
fully disposed, I shall never indulge a greedy or 
covetous propensity. I do most seriously beg you 
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to dismiss all thoughts of raising my salary, as I 
receive as much now as in justice I consider myself 
entitled to." 

Mr. Watson smiled at the novel idea of a young 
man quarrelling with the proposal of an increase of 
salary, but proceeded : — 

"I wish to make you an oflfer, Harry, not of a 
mere increase of salary, but of a partnership in the 
concern. I assure you, nothing would give me much 
greater pleasure than your acceptance of my proposal." 
" But, my dear sir, I know that you are managing 
affairs for Mrs. and Miss Watson, and that you are 
not seeking to make money for yourself; and why 
should I share more of the profits than I now do; 
especially when my present income is large enough to 
enable me to lay by what will soon yield me a com- 
petency, and place me in a position to return to 
England, certainly not empty-handed, when propitious 
circumstances allow of my doing so ? ** 

The flash of gladness that kindled his eye at the 
bare mention of his return did not escape Mr. 
Watson's observation, who continued, — 

" Harry ! between ourselves — is there no possibility 
or probability of your interests being more closely 
identified with those of the parties you have just 
referred to ? " 

Harry's wide-opened eyes expressed an unfeigned 
wonder, which at length found vent in worda 

" May I ask you to explain yourself more fully, sir? 
I do not exactly comprehend your meaning.*' 
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" Well, my meaning, clothed in plain, straightfor- 
ward language, is just this: I have entertained the 
idea, from your altered manner and evident constraint 
when Louisa has been present, that you felt a greater 
interest in her than you deemed it prudent to show ; 
and, as I, too, feel deeply interested in her happiness 
and welfare, I now tell you candidly, that, should you 
feel any inclination to seek her hand, you may rest 
assured of my warmest approbation and good wishes. 
I know no one to whom I would sooner entrust her 
happiness, and no one whom I should more gladly 
welcome into the family than yourself. I may also 
add, that it is my intention to make Louisa the 
inheritor of a large portion of the property of which 
I may die possessed. I should not have been thus 
plain with you. had I not believed that a sense of 
delicacy or honour might withhold you from express- 
ing your feelings or wishes on the subject" 

Whilst Mr. Watson was speaking, Harry was 
evidently strongly and even painfully affected. It 
was in vain that he tried to conceal his agitation, and 
for some moments he was unable to reply. At length 
he exclaimed, with deep feeling, " I know not how to 
thank you, sir, for your imvarying kindness to me, 
and especially for this fresh proof of it. I fully appre- 
ciate your generous intentions, for which I must ever 
feel grateful ; but I deeply regret that you should have 
mistaken the motive or cause of my reserve in Miss 
Watson's company. Your niece, my dear sir, is a 
most amiable and lovely girl ; and, apart from extra- 
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neons possessions, the man who is happy enough to 
win her heart and hand will possess a fortune in her. 
I feel myself attached to her as to a sister ; but my 
deeper feelings have long been fixed where they must 
ever remain. In return for your frank confidence, I 
will give you mine. / love aTwOter — whether hope- 
lessly or not I cannot tell ; but not, with the feelings 
I at present experience, would I so far peril the peace 
and happiness of any young lady, much less of Miss 
Watson, by offering her attentions which must lack 
true sincerity. From this cause has arisen my reserve 
towards her, lest any unguarded word or expression of 
the respect I really feel towards her might be mis- 
construed or misinterpreted. I throw myself now 
upon your kindness to advise me how to act, to avoid 
raising any unfounded hopes, and yet to behave to 
Miss Watson with that respect and courtesy which 
my feelings would prompt." 

"I thank you for your candour, EJArry," said Mr. 
Watson. " Although my very pretty airy castle has 
fallen to the ground, yet I exonerate you from all 
blame in its destruction. I am glad we now under- 
stand each other; and I will take care that Louisa 
is secured from any misapprehension of your motives, 
so you may henceforth be relieved from needless 
anxiety on that score. As my chief purpose in con- 
tinuing the business had reference to you, the eflect 
of our conversation will be to decide me to wind up 
concerns as quickly as possible, so that we can return 
to England; as Mrs. Watson's health seems to be 
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alanningly declining, and change of air might pos- 
sibly arrest the disease under which she suffers, and 
prolong her life." 

The conference terminated ; and, ere many days 
were past^ Louisa heard incidental allusions made to 
some young lady, whose absence caused a blank in 
Australia, and whose presence in England often and 
powerfully attracted Mr. Henry Weston's thoughts 
and yearnings thither. These incidental allusions at 
first caused a throb of the heart and a paleness on the 
cheek ; but Louisa was a sensible girl, and the tender 
passion not having taken very deep root was nipped 
in the bud by the hand of Reason and Prudence ; and, 
after awhile, no misunderstandings or chilling con- 
straint interrupted or clouded the peaceful, affectionate 
intercourse of the family circle. 
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Tn& €xij» :&. *i:xZ±ae arts acqmre. 
-Liif "muiIt jcmi^jf frrm di<|eTace and shame 

r. and fame." 

Savage. 



T^. Vri yrATS Ewrf of Hany's exile rolled over. 
^ Ti-r * wi->ifi^-ap ' pnxess, decided on by Mr. 
Wiiicc in lie previvos chapter, had not yet taken 
rlfcK. il:^ i.-ctc^s had poatively forbidden the 
re-ii::vxl :: Mrs^ Wacs^:^ to a colder and more variable 
v"l:::ijk:<e : ani ker own wishes and inclinations led her 
tv r^r^A::: in the land of her adoption. The tendrils 
::' her brart ciai^ rvHind the spot where her darling 
ohilirrr.. i:::-! her once errin^ but beloved husband, 
r>:>su>: in rheir long last sleep; and there, too, she 
wi<be-i to be laid. There, too, was she laid, when, 
after a lin^ring but compar tively painless affliction, 
the wheels of life stood still, and the emancipated 
spirit e^:te^^i into that eternal rest which remaineth 
for the peoile of God. 

She survived her husband three years ; and twelve 
months had now clasped since her death. Louisa 
had at first been almost inconsolable, and it was feared 
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that her deep grief might seriously affect her health ; 
but the soothing hand of Time, and the active per- 
formance of constantly-recurring daily duties, had 
blunted the keen edge of her grief, and restored 
somewhat of her former sweet placidity of manner. 

The amazing increase of population and wealth 
in Melbourne had caused Mr. Watson's business to 
become greatly extended and enlarged ; and he had 
insisted on carrying his point, and uniting Harry with 
himself as partner. They had cautiously, as well as 
energetically, laid their plans, and conducted their 
operations. Avoiding rash speculations, they had 
successfully invested large sums of money in under- 
takings which, though not offering the most dazzling 
prospects, possessed secure and solid advantages. 
HaiTy's leisure hours were not now spent at the 
gaming-table, nor in expensive and foolish company 
and amusements, nor yet listlessly idled away in pro- 
fitless reading, or wearisome ennui. He was an active 
member of the Church of Christ, and found delightful 
employment in forwarding its interests, and the 
purest enjoyment in partaking of its blessings. Soon 
after his arrival in the colony he had met with 
numbers of young men^ fresh from England — some on 
their way to the tempting gold fields — some returning 
dispirited, sick, and weary — and some, joyous and 
elated, from their unsuccessful or successful search 
for the precious ore — and some who, like himself, had 
found situations in the busy city. He observed, with 
deep pain, the rock upon which many split — the 
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whirlpool which engulfed many a hopeful voyager — 
the cloud of Egyptian darkness which obscured many 
a bright genius, and many a splendid talent Again 
and again he saw the young man, who had come to 
the colony full of strength, and vigour, and energy, 
and noble aspirings, caught in the unhallowed snares 
spread for unwary feet, and made the dupe of un- 
principled gamesters, and the slave of an overmaster- 
ing passion for drink; sinking lower and lower in 
degradation, till, from the shattered wreck of manhood, 
none might even guess the glory that had been. 

These sights had awakened tender sympathies and 
earnest yearnings in his heart, which were reciprocated 
and shared by a few Christian friends, like-minded 
with himself; and, not resting in empty feelings of 
pity, these banded themselves together to form a 
Temperance Society, which had already been signally 
owned of and blessed by God in the preservation of 
many, and the restoration of others whose cases were 
all but hopeless. This Society had engaged a devoted, 
warm-hearted man as missionaiy to the gold-fields; 
and encouraging results attended his labours in that 
dissipated and too generally wicked and ungodly 
sphere of action. Mr. Watson, although at first un- 
convinced of the advisability or necessity of Total 
Abstinence, was won over, first to the examination 
and study of its principles, and eventually to its 
adoption and warm recommendation ; and be became 
equally Interested with Harry in the great work in 
which he was engaged. 
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We will briefly glance at a scene enacted a short 
time previous to this date in another locality in the 
colony. 

Three men were working in apparent unison at a 
gold reef. They were partners in the claim, which 
had hitherto proved but an indiflerent speculation. 
They were as opposite in appearance, education, and 
manners as it was possible for three men to be. The 
oldest of them was a tall, stoutly-built, robust-looking 
man, with a careless, jaunty, free-and-easy air of good- 
natured freedom and familiarity; but the keen 
observer and practised physiognomist might discover 
beneath the outward covering of rough merriment and 
professed friendship the marks of a sinister and deep 
designer, and of a wily and cunning plotter. The 
next younger than he was a thoughtful, sedate, if not 
to say melancholy-looking man, with a torn-down 
but not altogether unprepossessing appearance. He 
took little, if any, part in the lively jests, or witty 
remarks, or occasional songs with which his com- 
panions sought to enliven the monotony of their toil. 
He seemed like a man possessed of a secret trouble ; 
yet, although so gloomy and taciturn a comrade, his 
steadiness, application, and perseverance in his work, 
and still more his mechanical skill, rendered him 
valuable. 

The third, and youngest of the party, was evidently 
from the higher circles of society, and unaccustomed 
to manual labour. The handsome, finely-moulded 
features, — the glossy wavy wealth of jet-black hair, — 
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the high curve of the intellectual forehead, — the 
winning smile that played on the lips, — the small, 
white, delicate hands, — the rich, full, musical voice, — 
the graceful bearing, and the gentlemanly manners, 
all shone through the disguise of the common digger, 
and proclaimed their possessor to be of gentle birth 
and training. 

With the names, families, and circumstances of 
the two last-named our readers have already become 
somewhat acquainted. The quieter and more sedate 
of the two is James Mason, Jeanet's husband, from 
whose domestic life the sunlight has departed, and 
the hope has faded. The handsome and attractive 
youth is Edward Cecil Ormond. Since our introduc- 
tion to his family, the parents have commenced to 
reap the bitter fruits arising from the seeds of indul- 
gence and imprudent training of their children. 
Emily eloped with a dissipated young man, every way 
unsuitable both as to character and prospects; and 
the wedding had taken place some time before her 
friends could learn their whereabouts ; and the rash 
step she had taken plunged them into deep sorrow. 
Mr. Ormond, awakening from his lethargy, and 
incited by his wife's persuasions, assumed the tight 
rein of authority over his two remaining children, 
and began to exercise a strictness and watchfulness, 
all the more irksome because so opposed to his former 
weakness and indulgence. Ekiward could not brook 
the change. He could not endure the thoughts of 
severing himself from his favourite companions and 
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amusements; and the means and opportunities for 
entering into the enjoyment of them as formerly were 
now denied him ; and, after a few painful and dis- 
cordant scenes, and fruitless applications for his 
accustomed supply of spending-money, he formed the 
resolution of leaving home, and seeking his fortune in 
the land of gold. Under the smart of supposed 
injuries and resentful wounded feelings, he did not 
scruple to watch his opportunity of possessing himself 
of a considerable amount of his father's money, and 
then made off, with all possible speed, from the home 
of his childhood to the land of strangers. Arrived 
there, he did not, as too many others have done, 
wantonly squander the funds of which he had become 
so unjustly possessed. Slumbering energies bad been 
aroused, and latent talents developed, by his father's 
reproaches, who, in the heat of his indignation, had 
styled him an idle, useless spendthrift. He determined 
to prove himself neither idle nor useless, but to work 
right manfully, and carve out for himself a fortune 
and a name in the world. ^ 

Reserving for present use, on his arrival at Mel- 
bourne, what money was absolutely necessary for 
advantageously commencing operations in his new 
pursuit^ he placed the small remainder in the bank, 
and soon found himself joining the anxious numbers 
of gold seekers, wending their way to the most inviting 
spheres of action. He had been induced to enter 
into partnership with Abel Morris and James Mason, 
the former being an '' old hand " at the diggings, and 
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the latter, as we have noticed already, being a diligent 
and intelligent workman. As we have before hinted, 
their venture had hitherto been anything bat remu- 
nerative, and Morris became restless and impatient. 
He often boasted of former success and prolific " finds," 
and how, after runs of luck, as he termed them, he 
had visited Melbourne, and there spent lavishly im- 
mense sums of money : almost fabulous sums, indeed, 
they seemed to Edward, who felt inclined to doubt 
the reality of his stories. " Why, bless you, man," 
said Morris, "I have eaten bank-note sandwiches 
before now; ay, and may do again yet, when my 
lucky star gets the ascendency ! Cheer up, laddies : 
there's as good gold for seeking for as ever was found 
yet ! " 

■ The " lucky star," however, seemed to be in no hurry 
to shed its beams on the party in question ; and the 
small amount of ore which they were able to procure 
was barely enough to keep them from abandoning the 
spot in utter despair, and seeking another field for 
their enterprise. 

Mason was a striking contrast to the blustering, 
talkative, boastful Morris, who often jokingly asked 
him what dreadful secret he carried about with him, 
that caused him to pull such a long face. Ah ! his 
companions little guessed that thei*e was indeed such 
a secret — that ever and anon a dreadful vision 
appeared before him — a vision of a little curly head, 
and the sweet, lovely features of infancy, disfigured 
by a ghastly wound, and stained with a crimson tidQ 
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of blood That this vision alternated with another — 
that of a meek, gentle, womanly face, which now 
gazed on him with an agonizing and frantic expression 
of grief, and now with a look of melting tenderness 
and love. He had not overcome his old besetment. 
For weeks he would abstemiously and industriously 
toil, and sometimes entertain a faint idea of accumu- 
lating a little money, and risking the consequences of 
a return to England ; and then the fell foe would 
assert his sway, and the man become a slave to the 
cruel tyrant, and all his hard-earned gains be rapidly 
swept away. 

One evening, after toiling beneath the heat of a 
Southern sun, the partners examined the unsatisfac- 
toiy proceeds of the day's labours. 

"Confound it!" angrily said Morris: "Til stand 
this no longer. If you are fools enough to stay here, 
picking at a dry bone, I'm not; so we'd better 
either agree to flit or part, for I'm off in another 
direction." 

" Well, Mr. Morris," said Edward, " I shall be sorry 
if you leave us. I feel inclined to stay here a little 
longer myself: there have been such instances, you 
know, as of parties giving up on the eve of success, and 
others enjoying the fruits of their labours." 

" Stay away I then, stay away, old chums ! but Ab 
Morris ain't a-going to waste his precious sweat for 
nought. If you have it in your power to settle matters 
tidily now, I'll clear away from you at once, and if 
not, why. 111 take my chance elsewhere; and when 
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you drop into luck here, if yoa ever do, I'll pop in for 
some sort of a share." 

The latter phase of the proposal seemed rather 
objectionable to Edward, who asked Morris what he 
would r^ard as a tidy settlement of claims, and, on 
the sum being named, produced it, and paid him off. 

" Come ! come, old boy ! you've worked that nicely," 
said Morris, *^ to keep a nest-egg or two laid by, letting 
one suppose all the time you were no better off than 
oneself, and being frightened of spending a Rhilling or 
two now and then." 

'' I have nothing to spend foolishly," said Edward, 
dryly ; for he b^an to mistrust and dislike the man, 
and to feel at heart rather glad of the separation ; but 
he prudently concealed his thoughts; and when Morris 
bundled noisily off the next morning, wishing them all 
the luck they deserved, Edward, and we rather think 
James, too, experienced a positive feeling of relief 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WANDERERS DEATH. 

" Whilst many a refuge still hast thou, 
Thy wandering heart to savet 
From the keen pangs that wring mine now, 
I have but one — the grave 1 " 

Alaric a. Watts. 

TT appeared as though the departure of Abel Morris 
-^ had been the harbinger of success to the toUers left 
behind. A day or two afterwards they struck on a 
rich vein, and Edward's delight knew no bounds. He 
laboured with increased and renewed energy, and 
scarcely allowed himself time for refireshment or repose. 
Joyous excitement lent vigour to his heart, and strength 
to his arm ; and he felt surprised and rather annoyed 
at the undated and silent manner in which James con- 
tinued steadily to work. He could not understand his 
apparent deadness to the golden prospects opening out 
before him. He felt rather attached to James, and his 
curiosity as well as interest were aroused as to his 
previous history. On this point Mason was silent. 
Not even the name of his place of abode, when in 
England, would he divulge, although, inadvertently, it 
had escaped him that the greater part of his life had 
been spent in England. Edward, by his impulsiveness 
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and eager conversation, unconsciously planted daggers 
in the poor man's heart. " Why, Mason,'' said he, on 
one occasion, " it appears to afford you no gratification 
that our reef holds out such golden promises. Cheer 
up ! Is there no one at home, neither wife, nor sweet- 
heart, nor sister, nor even an old father or mother, to 
whom you may return some day, laden with wealth, or 
to whom an occasional remittance might be accept- 
able?" 

The deep, pleading look of pain with which James 
solemnly implored him never again to refer to that 
subject went direct to Edward's heart ; and, although 
it whetted his curiosity, it aroused his warmest com- 
passion. " Whatever the man may have been," he 
reflected, "he suffers greatly now, without doubt;" 
and a regard for his sufferings would have enforced 
Edward's compliance with his request but for the 
occurrences of that same night 

They occupied different beds, or rather pallets, in 
the same apartment, and Edward was awakened from 
a sound sleep by James crying out in a loud voice, 
*' I tell you I have not murdered him ! Save me ! 
Save me ! I did not know what I was doing ! Oh ! 
Jimmy ! Jimmy ! See, Jeanet ! They are coming ! 
Take them off ! They will hang me ! Take them 
off!" 

Edward listened with amazement and horror. He 
struck a light before he durst approach James, to 
arouse him from his terrified slumbers. When, by 
means of calling and shaking, he had succeeded in 
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doing 80^ James stared wildly around him. Heavy 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow ; and he was 
evidently tremendously alarmed as to what he might 
have said or done in his sleep, as he nervously asked 
Edward what was the matter. Edward concealed his 
own agitation, and, with apparent firmness and deep 
solemnity, exclaimed, — 

" James Mason ! I conjure you to tell me who 
Jimmy is, and likewise who Jeanet is, and of what 
crime you have been guilty. I promise not to abuse 
your confidence, but I must know all, or we must now 
part." 

The poor man groaned deeply, and for a few minutes 
was silent. Edward patiently, painfully, awaited an 
answer to his question; and at length the ice of re- 
serve was broken, and the tragical tale, already known 
to our readers, was told. Edward heard and sympa- 
thized with him, and strove to comfort him as best he 
could under the melancholy circumstances. From that 
time they were friends, and mutually assisted and 
benefited each other. 

For several weeks the "yield" continued productive; 
but they had the policy to conceal their good fortune. 
Although they had opportunities conveniently near of 
disposing of their ore, they did not, to any considerable 
extent, avail themselves of them; and, as no other 
workipg was contiguous to theirs, and they were, con- 
sequently, comparatively lonely, it was some time be- 
fore it was suspected that they had struck the vein. 

Meanwhile, they had disembedded several valuable 
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nuggets, and had carefully secreted them in different 
places. They had perfect confidence in each other; 
but experience of camp life had taught them prudence 
and foresight. At length they seriously meditated a 
short respite from their toil, and a brief glimpse of 
civilized life. An unexpected event hastened their 
decision on the subject One Sabbath day they had 
strolled a short distance from their tent ; and, though 
not long absent, on their return they found that it had 
been entered and explored, and a small quantity of 
gold, there secreted, had been carried off. The working, 
too, had been examined, and it was plain that the spies 
had become acquainted with their large ** find." They 
were thankful that their chief hiding-places were un- 
discovered, and they determined on an almost imme- 
diate departure to Melbourne, there to deposit their 
treasure, and to strive to meet with one, or even two 
trustworthy partners, to assist them in acquiring and 
protecting their wealth. 

As early as possible they set out on their ill-fated 
journey. They were not allowed to reach Melbourne 
unmolested. On the road they were waylaid by a 
band of ruflSans, who savagely and brutally attacked 
them, and, after possessing themselves of their hard- 
earned gains, left them for dead. After awhile, 
Edward, whose hurts were the slightest, but who 
had nevertheless been stunned, 'revived, and was 
shocked to see Mason apparently lifeless. He had 
bled profusely from a wound in the head; and Edward, 
seeing a handkerchief lying at a little distance, which 
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appeared to have been dropped and overlooked by 
the scoundrels in their hasty flight, fetched it in order 
to stanch the blood; but what was his horror to 
identify it as one which he had seen in Morris's 
possession, and to be thus led to the conclusion that, 
either Morris had fallen a victim to these lawless 
rangers, or that he was in some way connected with 
them. He believed, on careful examination, that 
James still lived, but had fainted from loss of blood. 
He knew not what to do, save to breathe an earnest 
prayer to the Friend of the friendless for succour and 
relief He rubbed James's hands, and at length 
fimcied that he perceived him to move slightly, and, 
at the same moment, saw some one approaching in 
the distance ; but whether friend or foe he knew not 
It proved to be the missionary before referred to 
just returning from a visit to a settler's habitation, at 
some little distance. Help was now speedily afibrded, 
but too late to save James. Sensibility returned, but 
only for a short time ; but that brief opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by the faithful minister in directing 
the dying man's eye of faith to the cross, and whisper- 
ing the name of Jesus in loving and encouraging 
accents. 

James had sustained serious internal injuries; and 
life rapidly ebbed out. He mustered his little re- 
maining strength to send loving messages to his 
Jeanet, in case Edward should return to England 
and be able to deliver them. 

Tell her," said he, in broken accents, " it was all 
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the drink. Ask her to forgive me. I believe Jesus 
has pardoned me. Tell her to strive to meet her 
poor James in heaven. Our children will all be there, 
too." 

The earnest look which accompanied these falter- 
ingly-uttered sentences Edward might never forgot, 
nor yet the blessing invoked on his own head by 
those lips so soon to be hushed by the touch of 
Death. Yet another communication James made: 
he bade Edward beware of Abel Morris, for that 
it was his dying conviction that he was the instigator 
of the attack which had been made upon them. 
Edward s own convictions were deepened by James's 
words, who, before he passed away, besought foi^ve- 
ness for those who had injured him, and expressed 
his firm trust in the mercy of his Redeemer. A very 
short time elapsed, and he breathed his last; and 
Edward remained with the hospitable family, to which 
he had been so opportunely introduced, only long 
enough to see the last sad offices performed for his 
friend, and then resumed his solitary journey to Mel- 
bourne, bearing a note of introduction from Mr. 

R , the missionary, addressed to Mr. Henry 

Weston. 

Wearied and dispirited, he pursued his journey, 
now robbed of its chief errand ; but he felt that he 
must have a little rest before again engaging in his 
laborious and exciting occupation. He still hoped 
to be able to meet with one or two suitable partners 
with whom to return to the scene of his late labours. 
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His hopes did not now wear the same rosy hue as 
before. The violent and sadden death of his mate 
had shown him, in vivid colouring, the mutability and 
uncertainty of life, and something of the certainty 
and important issues of an approaching Eternity. 

Probably, the prayer he uttered in his hour of 
need was the first heartfelt petition that ever he 
ofiered to his Maker; but it had been graciously 
heard and answered; and he felt and obeyed a 
sweet impulse to ask again for guidance and protec- 
tion in Ids future path. He safely reached his 
journey's end; and the introductory note procured 
him a warm, friendly reception both from Harry and 
Mr. Watson. The name of Ormond at once arrested 
Harry's attention, and awakened his interest. 

"May I enquire if you are lately from England, 
ilr. Ormond?" asked he, a day or two after their 
first introduction, and after he had become acquainted 
with the chief details of Edward's camp experiences^ 
and of the tragical end of his mate. 

** I have been in the colony nearly twelve months, 
sir," said Edward ; *' but it appears to nie a much 
longer time than it really is." 

" What part of the old country are you from ? " 
enquired Harry. 

" I am from London. I left a good home to come 
out to the diggings, foolishly thinking that I could 
easily and speedily acquire a fortune. I feel some- 
times as if I wish myself back again; but I don't 
intend to go just yet. I shall make a few more 
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efforts first. . . . Have you been long in the colony, 
sir ? " 

"I have been here for several years now," said 
Harry ; '* but I was fortunate enough to meet vdth a 
situation on my arrival, so that I was spared the expe- 
rience of 'roughing * it, of which you seem to have had 
a taste. Are you any relation of Mr. Cecil Ormond's, 
who has a brother, Edward, a manufacturer, resident 
near Manchester ? " 

'' I should rather think I am ! '' exclaimed Edward. 
"Mr. Cecil Ormond is my fiither, and Mr. Edward 
Ormond is my uncle; and, being the only son in the 
two families, I suppose I represent both; my own 
name being Edward Cecil Ormond. Permit me to 
ask if you are personally acquainted with these gen- 
tlemen ? " 

Hany half-repented the question he had so hastily 
put. His heart nearly stood still, and the colour 
momentarily forsook his face, rushing back imme- 
diately in a crimson tide of conscious recollections 
and agitated feelings. His answer, however, was 
straightforward and truthful : " Of your father I have 
no personal knowledge whatever; of Mr. Edward I 
have, having been formerly in his employ." 

" Why— Weston ? Weston ? I believe you'll be the 
very young man that was wrongly suspected of taking 
some money, and who ran away from home ! ' 

Harry's eager rejoinder betrayed his identity at 
once. " Why do you say wrongly suspected ? Have 
the true circumstances come to light at last ? " 
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If Harry's eager words, voice, and look at once 
convinced Edward that he was the suspected party, 
his question, and the manner in which it was put, 
convinced him as fully and effectually that he was 
innocent : but, unfortunately, he was in no position to 
answer it satisfactorily. 

" Mr. Weston," said he, " I most sincerely apologize 
for my rash and imprudent speech, which must have 
given you pain. It is an unfortunate habit I have got 
into, of blabbing out my thoughts, often very inoppor- 
tunely. Of one thing I am quite sure ; had the im- 
pression on my mind been that you were guilty, I 
should have been more guarded ; but it is quite 
otherwise; though why so, I can hardly define, since I 
am but imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case." 

"But you have surely some idea of the way in 
which that impression was conveyed to your mind ? " 
8aid Harry. 

"Well, to be candid," returned Edward, "I believe 
the impression originated with cousin Harriet She 
once made a rather lengthy stay at our house, and by 
some means your affiiir was alluded to in conversation. 
I cannot exactly recall what was said on the subject ; 
but I clearly remember that she seemed to entertain a 
very &vourable opinion of you, and to believe you 
innocent; and I suppose, owing to the profound 
respect I entertain for her wisdom and penetration, I 
must have unconsciously imbibed her opinion, and 
made it my own." 
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" Is she still at Ormond Villa ? " asked Harry, who 
could ill-conceal his anxiety to hear all particulars 
respecting Harriet, and who almost trembled at the 
possible answer to his question. 

" Well, of course I cannot say what has taken place 
since I left home ; but up to that time no inducement 
had proved sufficiently strong to entice her away, save 
for a short visit elsewhera Percival Mornington, son 
of father's senior partner, made her an offer, whicli 
she refused ; and cousin Handel has likewise vainly 
tried his winning powers. Whether some one else 
has since found favour in her eyes is more than 1 
know, as I have had no communication with home 
since I left/' 

And so the conversation ceased; but it led to an 
intimacy between <Jie young men which resulted im 
much good, morally and spiritually, to Edward. He 
did not return to the diggings, for more congenial 
employment presented itself in a vacant clerkship in 
a public office, where, if his gains were smaller, they 
would be surer, and he could enjoy comforts and 
conveniences of which he had keenly felt the want. 
His tendency to dissipation seemed to be overcome. 
He entered heart and soul into Harry's philanthropic 
projects and endeavours; and, in his case, adversity 
and hardship appeared to have done their work well 
in bringing him to his senses. 

He was not tardy in opening a con'espondence with 
home, and in acknowledging his disobedience and 
undutiful conduct towards his father, from whom he 
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humbly sought forgiveness. He detailed his adven- 
tures, and spoke of the kind friends he had found; 
suppressing, however, at Harry's request, all direct allu- 
sion to him. He received answers as soon as he could 
reasonably expect. He was forgiven, and invited 
home, in strains of the most afiectionate anxiety, but 
still he wished to remain awhile longer at Melbourne ; 
at any rate till able to refund to his father the money 
he had abstracted : and so he stayed, far more con- 
tentedly, now that he heard regularly how home 
friends fared. In Harry he possessed a kind, sympa- 
thizing friend, a cheerful companion, and a judicious 
adviser and counsellor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PROSPECT HALL. 

" Behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 

IMiose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 

And smile, and say, * My name shall live with this, 

Till time shall be no more/" 

Hexby EntKE Whitb. 

A LTHOUQH a busy manufacturing town, yet 
"^^ Riverdale is far from being considered dirty, 
disagreeable, or unpleasant. Not only is it situated 
in a hilly country, but the town itself is hilly, 
rising by irregular, and, at times, steep ascents on 
each side from the banks of the river that runs 
through its centre. It seems to have been founded 
in the pleasant valley by the water-side, and, in 
its gradual growth, to have clambered up the shelter- 
ing hills, till it looked forth on the world beyond. 
And truly a pleasant world of scenery it is, that 
spreads its fair panorama around Riverdale. Fields 
and meadows — farmsteads, with rural surroundings, 
and beautiful villas, with their shrubberies and lawns 
— hills and dales, wood and water — neighbouring 
towns and hamlets — alternately attract the eye of 
the beholder, until the vision is bounded on one side 
by the distant horizm, and on the other by the blue 
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towering heights of the far-off mountains, which form 
part of the chain which has, not inaptly, been styled 
the back-bone of England. There is a considerable 
sprinkling of aristocratic families in the neighbour- 
hood ; not merely those of ** cotton lords/' raised by 
the lever of successful speculations and fortunate 
circumstances above their former fellow-labourers, 
but of ancient moneyed families, whose influence im- 
parts an air of refinement and gentility to society 
in general. There is a prettiness about most parts 
of the town; even the principal thoroughfares not 
being entirely occupied with inconvenient and over- 
crowded shops, but partly by handsome private 
dwelling-houses; the width of road allowing ample 
space for roomy, ornamental flower gardens in their 
front, with sufficient foliage to secure comparative 
privacy, whilst yielding to their inmates a view of:' 
the busy world outside. Even the working classes 
seem more intelligent and civilized, if we may be 
allowed the expression, than in many of our manu- 
facturing towns; and although some may disagree 
with our opinion, and even feel compassionate wonder 
as to how old people can manage the steep ascents 
and descents of the hilly streets, yet we incline 4k> 
the conviction that Riverdale is a decidedly desir- 
able and pleasant town in which to redide. 

But Riverdale, although containing many noble and 
handsome public and private buildings, was the scene 
of no little degree of astonishment on the appearance 
of Prospect Hall, Such was the title bestowed by 
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William Montague on his new residence, which we left 
in course of completion. During the time we have 
been spending at Graston, and, more recently, at the 
antipodes, the imposing edifice has been finished, 
furnished, inhabited, vacated, and but we anti- 
cipate, and must now go back in our history to give 
necessary details of circumstances which have mean- 
while been transpiring at home. First, then, we have 
just hinted at Riverdale being astonished, and the 
reader may wonder why. We will therefore explain. 
The fortune inherited by William Montague was 
Unquestionably a large one, and his aspirations became 
proportionately large. Since his mother's death, which 
liad occurred some fifteen years previously, he had 
occupied apartments, and, consequently, been rather 
confined — not merely as to space, but by the necessity 
of attending to certain rules and regulations laid down 
by landlords, or still more stringent landladies. Now, 
however, that he was to be monarch of his own house, 
he determined that it should be a large domain. He 
purchased an advantageously-situated plot of land, on 
rising ground, which commanded a fiue view of the 
town, and also of the country beyond ; the said plot 
allowing sufficient room for a commodious dwelling 
and for a good-sized surrounding garden; but he 
determined on dispensing with the latter, save a large 
grass-plot with a centre flower bed in front And such 
were the dimensions of the walls, windows, doors, etc., 
that rose rapidly from the ground, that many enquiries 
were elicited as to what denomination the new church 
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or chapel belonged to, or by whom, and for what 
purpose, a new hall was in course of erection. Some 
decided that it was to be a first-class hotel, to eclipse 
all humbler establishments of the kind in the town ; 
and the least extravagant conjecture was that it was 
intended for a large boarding-school, to rival a far- 
famed one already existing in Riverdale, or, I'ather, to 
supplement it ; the present one being exclusively for 
young gentlemen ; whilst the new one was supposed 
to be destined for the reception of young ladies. 
Still, it was considered rather too much in the heart of 
the town for such a purpose as this; and therefore, 
with no little curiosity, the inhabitants of Riverdale 
watched the development of William Montague's large 
idea, until it stood forth in its magnitude : not a small 
chapel of ease — not a lecture hall — not an aristocratic 
liotel — not a boarding-school, for the accommodation 
of young students of either sex, — but a gentleman's 
private residence. Occupying a conspicuous situation, 
and removed a sufficiently commanding distance from 
the public street to admit of a broad, sweeping 
carriage-drive around the aforesaid grass-plot — the said 
drive entering through a pair of lofty, wide, iron gates, 
guarded by a large lamp on each side, — you may see 
Prospect Hall — a large square building, without archi- 
tectural beauty or attraction, save in its lofty and 
imposing appearance. Large windows on every side 
command every possible view, and from a door, which 
might fitly form the entrance to a castle, a flight of 
curved, widening stone-steps leads on to the gravel- 
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path beneath. Such is the external appearance of 
Helen Montague's new home. Internally, it corre- 
sponds with this appearance ; containing lofty, large 
rooms, and high and wide staircases, passages, and 
galleries; altogether it is a large affair. "Rather 
unlike Helen," say you ? There we perfectly agree. 
Helen neither relished the plain squareness, the 
ostentatious dimensions and exposed situation of the 
building, nor the imposing loftiness, the stately 
grandeur, and comfortless spaciousness of the rooms. 
A neat Gothic cottage, in a sweet retired spot, with 
extensive and tastefully-laid-out grounds, the whole 
pervaded by an air of elegant simplicity, and quiet, 
peaceful retirement, would have embodied her humbler 
ideas and aspirations; but she found it useless to 
remonstrate, and foolish to argue, and submissively, 
though not contentedly, she yielded the point, and so, in 
the course of events, found, or rather, incurred the risk 
oi losing, herself in the great grandness of Prospect Hall. 
She has now, however, had twelve months in which 
to become domesticated in her new abode, and ac- 
customed to her altered style of living. In the furnish- 
ing and internal arrangements of the house she has 
been the presiding genius, her husband deferring to her 
tastes, and largely accommodating his ideas to her 
wishes. Hence, the large apartments are fitted up 
comfortably and elegantly, but not gorgeously or 
gaudily. She has not surrounded herself by a host of 
servants, and committed herself to their tender mercies, 
delegating to them the power of making or marring 
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the comfort of the family. Although unmistakably 
ladylike in her manners and disposition, yet she is not 
desirous or willing to resign the management and 
direction of her domestic affairs to other hands ; and, 
therefore, she has hitherto found the two servants, who 
have lived with her for some time in her old home, 
quite sufficient, save that a man has t)een engaged to 
take the superintendence and care of the stable and 
coach-house, which are duly and handsomely occupied; 
his services, also, being occasionally required as foot- 
man, etc. And so they had settled down, &r more 
quietly on the whole than William relished ; for their 
circle of visiting acquaintance, such as he desired to 
cultivate, was not very large, although quite large 
enough to satisfy Helen, who was decidedly quiet 
and domesticated in her tastes and habits. 

She has had nothing hitherto, in her married life, to 
give her serious cause for uneasiness or unhappiness. 
William has been most indulgent. Her father has 
continued well, and apparently quite comfortable in his 
new quarters; although he certainly looks more at 
home when, on his frequent visits to his son's house, 
he resumes his old accustomed comer. He has resigned 
the situation he has held for many years, being pos- 
sessed of a competency equal to his desires and 
necessities; but, being unable to sink down into 
inactivity or uselessness, he materially assists William 
in the business in which he is engaged, which is at 
present highly prosperous and lucrative. 

William himself has latterly complained of frequent 
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indisposition; and though it must be confessed that 
his outward dimensions increase, yet the general tone 
of his health seems to decrease. He partly attributes 
this to the loss of his formerly-accustomed exercise and 
change of air ; and he determines on another and more 
lengthened sojourn in the Lake district, where he 
expects, in climbing the mountains, and exploring the 
valleys, to find renewed health and vigour. Had we 
the opportunity, we would volunteer to give him our 
opinion and advice as to the chief cause of bis ailments; 
but, most likely, it would be far from palatable. We 
think that he is rather too fond of the good things of this 
life, and that, like the rich man of old, **he fares sump- 
tuously every day ; " and the unaccustomed indulgence 
of appetite, being opposed to his formerly more regular 
and abstemious habits, has provoked foes, hitherto 
comparatively unknown, to disturb his peace, in the 
shape of dyspepsia and biliousness. However, we will 
hope that mountain air and exercise will have the 
desired effect, and that, in the subject just referred to, 
he may learn wisdom by experience. 

It was a fine summer's morning when William and 
Helen started on their journey northward, leaving Mr. 
Weston superintendent-general of home affairs ; Helen 
having deputed to her brother and sister-in-law several 
commissions relative to her Sabbath-school class, her 
visitations, and the Band of Hope meetings, in the 
conducting of which she still took a lively part. We 
are sorry to say that William's interest in these meet- 
ings has lately appeared to wane, but perhaps this 
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may have been the effect of indisposition of body, and 
Helen looked forward to his returning with renewed 
health, to renewed application to his wonted philan- 
thropic labours. 

A circumstance occurred during their journey which 
rather disturbed the serenity and calm gladness which 
the sweet influence of a lovely summer's morning had 
breathed into Helen's heart. They changed carriages 
at Preston Station, where they were delayed for a few 
minutes. Whilst sitting in the waiting-room, Helen 
was struck with the appearance of a young lady in the 
same room. Her complexion was clear and fair as 
waxwork; and the rich colour that glowed on her 
cheek was evidently not the fitful and dazzling tint of 
disease or excitement, but the rosy hue of good health. 
The mourning costume in which she was attired only 
heightened her beauty. Her blue eyes seemed to 
bespeak depths of tenderness and love ; and the golden- 
brown ringlets which fell in natuittl unfettered grace- 
fulness on her shoulders were caught back from a face 
peculiarly lovely and attractive. Helen's involuntary 
admiration was excited, and, almost unconsciously, she 
found herself wondering if Mrs. Ernest Norman were 
half as beautiful as this lady. Her half-formed won- 
derings were interrupted by the sharp ringing of the 
signal bell, and the consequent hurrying of passengers 
towards their seats. As William escorted her to a 
carriage, she saw, also moving along the platform, 
though at a little distance, the object of her late 
thoughts, Ernest Norman himself, with one arm sup- 
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porting his mother (whom Helen had not before 
noticed), and with the other the identical young lady 
with whom Helen had involuntarily connected him in 
her ideas. William, too, saw them, and Helen per- 
ceived that he intentionally shunned them, and hur- 
ried her into a first-dass carriage in which there were 
but two vacant seats. The party alluded to passed 
the carriage, and Ernest, indeed, opened the door, 
and looked in, and perceptibly started with confused 
surprise on perceiving William and Helen. There 
was no time, however, for ceremony or introduction, 
as, there being no room in that carriage for the two 
ladies, they were obliged to pass rapidly on. One 
quick glance of recognition, — one graceful farewell 
movement, — ^and Ernest Norman was gone : not yet, 
though ; for a minute afler, as the train moved on, he 
was again seen, standing on the platform, watching its 
departure, but not again directing special notice to the 
carriage containing William and Helen. 

We dare not attempt to describe the tumultuous 
recollections and feelings that irresistibly agitated 
Helen s bosom, and involuntarily crimsoned her cheek. 
Oh that she might have had but one solitary half- 
hour, in which to analyze and hush into stiUness the 
emotions that, like an angry tide, rushed unbidden 
through her heart ! But stranger eyes were there, 
and she was compelled to maintain an appearance of 
outward calmness, very forei^ to the commotion 
within. William, too, was evidently much agitated. 
He dreaded an introduction which might disclose the 
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fact to Helen that Ernest was still uDmarried; a 
knowledge of which fact might impugn his own 
veracity, and weaken Helen's trust in himself l^Iany 
miles they rode in silence ; and, when that silence was 
at length broken, it was not by any allusion to the 
accidental meeting; and the subject seemed, by 
mutual consent, to be tacitly avoided. 

Helen partly expected to meet the two Mrs. 
Normans (as she supposed them to be) at the 
journey's end ; but William rightly conjectured their 
destination to be fieurther north, as the friend who had 
undeceived him with respect to Jessie's position had 
also given him as much of her history as was currently 
known; and, being thus acquainted with the fact 
of her home being in Scotland, he concluded that 
Mrs. Norman was probably accompanying her thither 
on a visit. So it was that they met no more, nor was 
that matter for regret to either William or Helen; 
and the well-disciplined feelings of the latter soon 
recovered their equanimity, if not their cheerfulness. 

Their tour was a lengthened one, and on the whole 
pleasant William declined several solicitations from 
old friends to deliver a few lectures on Temperance, 
on the plea of indisposition ; and Helen confessed to 
herself a secret fear that his warmth and energy in the 
cause so dear to her heart were sensibly decreasing ; 
but her own interest suffered no diminution. With 
her it was a sacred principle, an inoumbeut duty, to 
strive to win others to the adoption of what she believed 
to be a God-honouring, man-benefiting course of action. 



s 



CHAPTER XXV. 

-rl VEIL LIFTED, 

** Hypocrisy, detest her as we may, 
May claim this merit still — ^that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care, 
And thus gives Virtue indirect applause." 

COWPEB. 

A NOTHER year of Helen's married life passed 
-^^ away, but not so quietly and peacefully as the 
former one. Her husband's circle of acquaintance 
increased, and more frequent visits were exchanged, 
which visits seriously infringed on the time that Helen 
had hitherto devoted to her chosen pursuits. William, 
indeed, had more than once hinted to her that it was 
hardly befitting her present position in life to mix so 
much, and freely, with the lower classes; foi^tting 
that he had himself, until recently, evinced as much 
zeal and anxiety as she for their welfare and benefit ; 
although he now lacked strength of principle to retain, 
or firmness to maintain, or eneigy to carry out, his 
professed convictions. Rarely was he now seen at 
a Temperance meeting. Rarely now were the youth- 
ful members of the Riverdale Band of Hope glad- 
dened, encouraged, or stimulated by his presence and 
humorous speeches. The Riverdale Temperance 
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Society had, indeed, reckoned largely on the location 
amongst them of the eminent and eloquent advocate 
of their cause ; and no less had they reckoned on the 
added influence he would be enabled to exercise on its 
behalf in consequence of his advance in fortune and 
position. Bat they had found themselves mistaken in 
their reckoning ; at first he was too fully eng iged in 
superintending the erection of his spacious dwelling; 
and then, in making himself acquainted with the 
necessary details of the business in which he had 
embarked a large capital ; and afterwards, his plea had 
been indifferent health. But amidst and through all 
these various excuses the discerning eye might detect 
a reluctance to engage as formerly in the advocacy 
fand advancement of the cause. Just as it sometiaies 
happens, as in the instance of Edward Cecil Ormond, 
that adversity has a healthy and soul-stirring effect, 
rousing latent energies into action, and rubbing the 
rust away from talents that have long lain dormant ; 
so it is very often the case that sudden elevation and 
prosperity exert a withering and deadening influence 
on the mind and character, if the heart is unfurnished 
with firm principles of right, and unfortified by the 
grace of God. In some measure sudden prosperity is 
what Young represents a death-bed to be, viz., a 
detecter of the heart 

William Montague might not have wished to de- 
ceive others, but he deceived himself He had been 
the creature of circumstances, and had, under the 
force of those circumstances, more than from real 

16 
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conviction, embraced and advocated a theoretical 
opinion, whilst he wanted the root of the matter in 
his heart. He started life without fortune, or certain 
prospects of a livelihood, save what he should be able 
to earn by his own labour. Naturally fond of society, 
ready and lively in conversation, full of spirits, wit, 
and mirth, and being also well-educated and intelligent, 
his company was sought and enjoyed ; and had it 
not been that he had an instinctive, and, we fear, 
rather a selfish desire to save money and get on in 
the world, he might have been in danger of being 
led astray into paths of dissipation; but, knowing 
that he was dependent on his own exertions, and 
being anxious to make a respectable figure in society, 
he cultivated habits of carefulness and temperance. 
About this time he fell in with some warm-hearted, 
clear-headed advocates of Total Abstinence, and did 
not require much persuasion to enlist in their cause 
and join their ranks. It was manifestly to his pecu- 
niary benefit to do so. Not only would he thus be 
preserved from the temptation of wasting his money, 
or of overstej^ping the bounds of propriety, but like- 
wise from the imputation of " shabbiness," in refusing 
to treat an acquaintance occasionally to a friendly 
glass. Altogether, it would be a decidedly advan- 
tageous move ; and so he made it. 

His ready wit, flow of humour, and aptness of 
illustration, soon drew him into notice ; and before 
long he found out that travelling about the country 
and lecturing was more congenial to his disposition, 
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and pocket also, than fixed manual occupation. He 
read largely on his adopted subject; and, collecting 
the ideas of others, dressed them up with a little orna- 
mentation of his own, and passed them off with credit 
to his delighted auditors. The popularity he gained 
flattered him ; the praise he received intoxicated him. 
He believed his talents were of a superior order, 
and that he was entitled to admiration and success ; 
and he soared aloft in rhetorical rhapsodies on his 
new theme. And yet, beneath these towering pro- 
fessions, there was no solid foundation. He could 
rail against strong drink as a foe, but he had never 
become acquainted with its deadly power, either in 
himself or those nearly connected with him. He 
could picture and portray, with the eloquence of 
an orator, and the power of an accomplished actor, 
the miseries caused by intemperance, and yet the 
subject gave him no real uneasiness. The success he 
valued most was pecuniary; and his professional 
labours were, like his religious professions, a means 
to an end ; and that end was the aggrandizement of 
self. 

We have lifted thus far the veil from his character 
to prepare the reader for following events, which 
might else have a startling tendency. We will cha- 
ritably hope that William had really deceived himself 
into the belief that he was sincere; but when the 
face of his affairs unexpectedly changed, and he found 
himself not only beyond the reach of want, but lifted 
into a higher social grade than he had ever dared to 
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hope to possess, his feelings likewise underwent a 
material change ; and, if the truth must be candidly 
told, he began to feel a little ashamed of principles 
which were decidedly out of caste in the society he 
desired to mix with: and hence arose his apparent 
increasing apathy. 

Helen's quick discernment soon perceived the 
change ; and she also perceived that not only was 
her husband withdrawing his influence from the cause, 
but that she should be obliged to exercise great pru- 
dence and forbearance lest he should enforce the 
withdrawal of hers likewise. She felt now that a 
greater responsibility rested on her, to endeavour to 
supply the deficiency caused by his defection; and, 
therefore, her efforts were redoubled, and her earnest- 
ness deepened, during the time that she was yet 
permitted to carry on her wonted labours. She was 
right in her conjectures as to the course he might 
pursue ; and, after various hints had been ineffectually 
dropped as to the propriety of her relinquishing her 
visitations, regular attendance at meetings, etc., he at 
length spoke out more plainly and decisively on the 
subject. 

Before her marriage, as, indeed, for some time 
after, she had enjoyed the privilege of occasionally 
entertaining the lecturers who were engaged, from 
time to time, at the Hall. One day a note from 
the committee was forwarded to William, informing 

him that Mr. S , who was an old friend of his, 

was engaged for the week after, and, if convenient 
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for him to do so, would make his home during his 
stay at Mr. Montagues house. 

To this note he replied, that, in consequence of his 
health being but indifferent, he preferred being undis- 
turbed by visitors at present, and hoped the committee 
would succeed in finding other accommodations for Mr. 

S . And so other accommodations were found, not 

only for him, but henceforth for others ;. for the cool 
tone of William's answer showed his unwillingness 
more than his inability to offer his accustomed hospi- 
tality ; and he was not again troubled by applications 
on the subject. 

Not long after this, he insisted on Helen relinquish- 
ing the charge of her beloved Sabbath-school class, 
stating, as his reasons, that he wished more of 
her company on that day, and that she had laboured 
long enough in the school, and must now leave the 
work to younger hands and hearts. In a short time 
afterwards she was compelled to give up her connec- 
tion with the Band of Hope, and her regular attendance 
on the Temperance meetings. She occasionally, how- 
ever, availed herself of stray opportunities to mingle 
with heY old Mends, which opportunities were now 
regarded as great privileges. And yet the reader 
must not suppose that William was unkind or tyran- 
nical He was still as loving and affectionate to the 
wife of his choice as in the first days of their union ; 
but he wished her, as he said, to take her proper 
position in life; and nothing seemed to afford him 
greater pride and pleasure than the evident favourable 
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impression she made in the circle of friends he wished 
her to associate with. He had, however, a determined 
way of expressing his wishes, and a determined manner 
of enforcing them, which showed Helen that to con- 
tend with them would be to open the flood-gates of 
domestic strife; and this she would never do, if it 
could possibly be avoided. In all things not com- 
promising her principles or conscience she would 
strive to be submissive ; wisely judging that it was 
impossible for all to see alike, and hoping that in 
a while William might again be as formerly. 

Meanwhile she had consolation in knowing that her 
brother Tom and his wife were warm and zealous sup- 
porters of the cause. Through them she could still 
accomplish much by planning and suggesting. A still 
greater consolation she found in exercising a firm 
trust in the promises of Grod. At the throne of grace 
she poured out her cares and fears, and thence she 
derived help and strength in her now difficult and 
arduous path. She still persevered in her round of 
visitations; and, as we have before hinted, her zeal 
was intensided, and her labours were proportionately 
successful. Her father and husband continued to 
live together in perfect harmony ; and Mr. Weston 
evinced great anxiety on account of the unfavourable 
symptoms of which William frequently complained, 
and oi\;en urged him to obtain timely medical lud and 
advice, as William was apprehensive of heart-disease ; 
a tendency to which he believed had developed itself 
iu his family. 
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One evening, as Mr. Weston and William were 
proceeding homewards, their attention was attracted 
by a crowd of children following a woman along the 
street. She staggered on for a short distance, with 
rapid but uncertain movements, and then fell heavily 
to the ground, scrambling up again as speedily as 
possible, and resuming her waddling walk, or rather 
run, until it was interrupted by another awkward 
stumble, from which she again hastily rose, and darted 
forward once more ; each of these untoward falls being 
greeted with shouts and laughter by the noisy and 
thoughtless youngsters attracted by her ludicrous 
movements. Although greatly intoxicated, she had 
sense enough to feel a degree of shame at being made 
into a butt for their jests, and she seemed intent on 
getting out of the way as quickly as possible. Just 
as Mr. Weston and William came up, in her clumsy 
haste she again stumbled : but this time more heavily, 
for she was unable to rise ; and William happening to 
be close to her at the moment, she held out her hands, 
and turned such a beseeching look towards him that, 
yielding to an impulse of compassion, he raised her 
up, and propped her against a wall ; but had scarcely 
left her, when, essaying to move, she again fell, and 
found it utterly impossible to proceed further. Mr. 
Weston suggested the propriety of sending to the 
police-station for assistance, as it was evident the 
poor woman must be seriously injured by her repeated 
falls; when, just at this juncture, a young man 
approached, wheeling a handbarrow, who, it appeared. 
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knew the woman, and, seeing the condition she was 
in, at once placed her in the barrow, and wheeled her 
off, amidst the cheers and merriment of the youthful 
throng ; not, however, before Mr. Weston had recog- 
nised in her bloated and disfigured features those of 
the once lovely and beloved Marian Roole. He could 
scarcely command his voice to ask her address from 
the young man, from whom he learned that she went 
by the name of Hilton, and resided in a garret in a 
neighbouring court. His feelings may be better 
imagined than described. On his return home he 
gave Helen the sad description of Marian's degra- 
dation ; and, though he could not endure the thoughts 
of seeing her again himself, he requested Helen to 
attend to her case, and see if something could not be 
done in the way of efforts to restore her from her sad 
and fallen condition, were it only for the sake of his 
late dear wife. Helen gladly undertook the mission, 
and sought her out. She found her, as her &ther 
had feared, indeed seriously injured. She was in the 
most destitute circumstances. The lodgings she occu- 
pied were of the lowest description; and it was 
only too plain how very deep was her fall — how very 
great her degradation. By Helen's exertions and 
assistance she was removed into better and more 
respectable lodgings, and provided with comfortable 
clothing and nourishments; and as her injuries, external 
and internal, became more painful, medical assistance 
was procured. On her recognition of Helen the scene 
was a touching one. Though sunk so fearfully low» 
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she was not past feeling ; and her recollections of by- 
gone years were overpowering. " Ah ! " said she to 
Helen, in heart-rending accents, '^ that I had but taken 
your advice at first, and shunned the cause of my 

ruin ! but I did not think 1 did not think it would 

ever come to this! " Helen hoped much from her deep 
repentance as to the possibility of her being re- 
claimed and restored ; for she had seen many encou- 
raging instances of the reformation of all but hopeless 
drunkards. But alas! Marian's repentance had 
come too late. The doctor who had been summoned 
to attend her, on examination of her ailments, shook 
his head, and pronounced her to be in an imminently 
dangerous condition, but promised Helen to exercise 
his utmost skiU in her behalf. His skill, however, 
proved unavailing. The irregular life she had latterly 
led, and the exposure she had undergone, had done 
their deadly work on her constitution, and her un- 
toward falls had hastened the end, which was now 
rapidly approaching. Her repentance was sincere; 
indeed, for some time past, a deep and earnest desire 
to reform had been cherished within her heart ; but 
she had forfeited the notice of her friends, and knew 
not where to turn for that sympathy and aid which 
once she madly slighted and spumed from her ; and 
the very desire to amend, and the keen remorse she 
felt, had only resulted in her drinking more deeply 
than ever, to lull the gnawing worm of an accusing 
conscience. She told Helen a sorrowful tale of her 
wanderings, during the years since she left Mr. 
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Weston's house. She had at times met with kind 
friends, and with two or three good situations, and 
had thus had opportunities afforded her of maintain- 
ing herself respectably, but her foe overcame her. 
She had fancied that she could leave off the dangerous 
habit at her own pleasure, but she found it was a 
sad mistake. Lower and lower it dragged her in the 
social scale, till Helen shuddered to contemplate the 
descent. Still it was a mercy to find that the hard 
heart had been softened, the stubborn will subdued, 
and the desire for pardoning grace awakened; and 
Helen directed her to the Friend of sinners, and read 
to her those passages in His life and teachings most 
suitable to her state and condition. At length He 
who said to one of old, " Neither do I condemn thee, 
go and sin no more," whispered peace likewise into 
the heart of poor Marian, and there was hope in her 
death. 

On hearing the state of her mind, and at her own 
earnest request, Mr. Weston was induced to visit her, 
and grant her his forgiveness for her harsh words and 
unwaiTantable conduct. It was a sore trial to him, 
for it laid open the sources of grief for his lost Eliza ; 
and yet, for her sake, it was a comfort to know the 
last of Marian, and to be able to lay her decently and 
respectably by her sister's side, to await the resur- 
rection mom. 

We cannot dismiss the history of poor Marian 
without a word or two to the reader. Oh ! shouldst 
thou ever see her counterpart, wallowing in the mire 
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of the streets, despise not the unfortunate victim of 
strong drink ! Thiak of what she has been, — a lovely 
smiling babe, the joy of some fond mother's heart, — 
a merry, laughing, fair child, the light of some happy 
home, — and, perchance, a blooming, promising maiden, 
full of youthful grace and beauty. Think of what she 
might even now become, degraded and sunken as she 
is, if raised by power Divine from the death of sin ; 
and if thou hast it not in thy power to put forth a 
rescuing hand, let thy heart breathe for thy fallen 
sister a prayer, that she may be snatched as a brand 
from the burning, and become as a polished jewel, to 
shine in the crown of our Immanuel. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MEDICAL ADVICE AND ITS RESULTS, 

"The cure prescribed Life's pains to ease 
Oft proves far worse than the disease, 
Awakening into deadly strife 
Passions that blight and shorten life.*' 

B. C. A. A. 

"AH, no! sir: you may dismiss all fear on that 
^ account. I cannot detect any trace of heart- 
disease. The action is healthy and regular. The 
symptoms you describe are the results of indigestion, 
and likewise, probably, the want of accustomed exer- 
cise. I would certainly advise you to be sparing and 
temperate in your diet, as mischief of another kind 
might result from your becoming too stout. By all 
means take as much open-air exercise as you possibly 
can. Avoid high-seasoned or rich diet: the plainer 
you live the better. I would recommend a little 
good porter or bitter beer to be taken after dinner in 
preference to wine, and a glass of gin and water on 
retiring to bed each night; but, except in the pro- 
portions named, avoid stimulants. An excessive in- 
dulgence in these would prove extremely injurious 
to you, if not fatal. I would likewise caution you 
against using tobacco, which, in your case, would be 
attended with bad effects. Avoid &t meats and 
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pastry, and, as a rule, coffee. Your chief care must 
be directed to partaking only of light diet, easy of 
digestion — ^to the taking of regular open-air exercise — 
and to the cultivating of strictly temperate habits. 
I have no doubt, by attending to my directions and 
prescriptions, you will derive benefit, and may reason- 
ably hope to enjoy a fair share of health." 

Such was the conclusion of an interview between 
William Montague and an eminent London physician, 
who had been sent for to attend Mr. Saville, William's 
partner, who was dangerously ill. William considered 
it a favourable opportunity to secure the advice of 
so celebrated a practitioner, and therefore determined 
to consult him. 

The directions he received were for some time 
fiiithftdly followed. The prescribed medicines were 
compounded, and taken at the prescribed intervals. 
The glass of porter or bitter beer was duly taken after 
dinner, and the glass of gin and water duly formed 
the evening dose. He perceived, or fancied he per- 
ceived, such good effects from these remedies, that he 
continued their use even after he acknowledged his 
health to be considerably improved. Helen held her 
own private opinion that the improvement arose 
chiefly from increased exercise, and decreased and 
plainer diet : we think she was right in that opinion ; 
but it is certain that in William's estimation the 
porter, beer, and gin shared the credit, with the 
doctor's other prescribed medicines, of having accom- 
plished all the good. 
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In a few months, his after-dinner and after-Rupper 
doses became rather more frequent, and he was do 
longer reckoned singular when in company by his 
refusal to take liquors. He had tried Total Absti- 
nence, he said, for a number of years, and found that 
it disagreed with him. It was, no doubt, uninjurious 
to some constitutions, but his required the use of 
stimulants ; and hence by degrees he became recog- 
nised as a '' moderationist," and could take his glass 
with and like other gentlemen. But so gradually, 
so almost imperceptibly, had this change come about» 
that Mr. Weston was hardly surprised at it. It 
seemed so natural to take medicine to remove disease 
or to strengthen the body, that who could be blamed 
for taking it ? and he (Mr. Weston) had never yet 
relinquished the idea that there woa real strength and 
real benefit to be derived from the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Although still actively employed in Christian 
and philanthropic duties, and although he had even 
gone so far as to recommend to Helen's notice some 
cases of drunkenness, where he thought she or her 
friends might be useful and beneficial, yet still he 
had never attended any of their meetings, or shown 
any inclination to adopt their principles. 

But Helen Ah ! we lack words to describe her 

feelings and her fears. She saw to what the change 
in William might lead. And then she had to experi- 
ence the keen sting of disappointment on finding that, 
after all, her husband had failed in the very point 
she had felt to be so important. He was now on the 
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very level upon which Ernest Norman had stood 
when she had rejected his offer : she had refased him 
for being what her husband now was — an advocate 
for the moderate use of intoxicating beverages. Oh ! 
the bitterness of that thought that would too often 
intrude itself ! not, however, to be cherished in her 
heart, else it would have had a tendency to render 
her miserable; but, instead of brooding over, or 
nursing melancholy reflections or regrets respecting 
circumstances beyond her direction and control, she 
wisely cultivated a spirit of thankfulness for the many 
comforts by which she was surrounded, and habito 
of constant activity of mind and body in the dis- 
charge of daily duties ; but, more than all, she clung 
closer to her Saviour, earnestly seeking that grace 
which should enable ' her to believe that all things, 
whether pleasant or painful, should work for her good, 
and that should likewise prepare her to say sincerely 
and trustingly, under all circumstances, *' Not my will 
but Thine be done." 

With the family of the Mr. Saville before referred 
to, William and Helen had been intimate ever since 
their marriage. During one of their visits at Mr. 
Saville's they had been introduced to a Mr. and 
Mrs. Northwood, who resided at Grasmere Cottage — 
a pretty little villa in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. They were a very nice, agreeable couple, 
and visits had afterwards been exchanged between 
them and the Montagues. On one occasion, the 
latter having accepted an invitation to a dinner party 
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at Gra^mere Cottage, amoagst other guests there 
assembled they were introduced to Mr. Stanhope 
and Miss Ormond, Mr. Northwood being an acquaint- 
ance of the Ormonds, and likewise engaged in business 
transactions with the firm, which, for some time past, 
had been known as that of Ormond and Stanhope. 

Mr. Northwood was unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances connected with Hemy Weston, and so, 
relatively, with Mrs. Montague, as was Helen, also, 
at first unaware of the identity of Miss Ormond 
with the daughter of her brother's former employer ; 
and yet she almost guessed some relation to exist, 
in consequence of the presence of Handel Stanhope, 
who, she wafl aware, was Mr. Ormond's nephew and 
partner. Handel bad never had any particular ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Weston's family, and had not 
the least idea, on being introduced to Helen, that 
she was Harry's sister. He had heard of the large 
fortune of which Mr. Montague was the possessor, 
and accorded to him the deference and respect be 
considered due to a man of property and position. 
He contrived to render himself highly ^reeable to 
William, for whom he appeared to conceive a strong 
predilection. He expressed his intention of riding 
over to Riverdale, to inspect some improvementfi in 
macliinery, which had been introduced into the works 
with which William was connected, and received a 
cordial invitation to visit Prospect Hall before his 
return ; and a definite time was fixed for such aminge- 
ment being duly carried out. Altogether, the two 
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gentlemen became during the evening extremely 
friendly. And not leas friendly, meanwhile, did Helen 
and Harriet become. They appeared to be instinct- 
ively drawn to each other. Helen strongly reminded 
Harriet of some one whom she had previously seen ; 
hut she was at a loss to remember who it could be. 
As Helen, according to her invariable pnustice, re- 
fused to take wine, her decided refusal extending 
even to British, and, as Mrs. Northwood assured her, 
home-made wines, Harriet watched for an opportunity 
to ask her reasons for such refusal ; and, as they both 
declined joining in card-playing, which for a time 
became the general amusement of the evening, they 
were thus allowed to enter into freer conversation 
than they otherwise might have done. On Helen's 
reasons being asked, she gave them clearly and de- 
finitely, as she had often done on former occasions ; 
and Harriet seemed much impressed with their weight 
and force. She spoke with deep feeling of the case 
of a paxticular friend of hers, who moved in a highly 
respectable social sphere (her husbajid being a talented 
and rising member of the legal profession), but who 
had gradually acquired a taste for liquors, and was 
evidently hastening herself to disgrace and ruin, 
unless some means could be devised to check her 
in her downward course, 

"You cannot think, Mrs, Montague," said Harriet, 

" what a sweet, dear creature she used to he ! We were 

schoolfellows, and almost constant companions, and I 

was afterwards her chief bridesmaid. I think I never 

17 
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aaw a lovelier bride than Emily Jamesoa, and I do 
ttiiDk she was as good as she was lovely. AIft«d 
doted oa her, and for a length of time they were 
to happy. She seemed to want for nothing that 
money could procure, as they were in very prosperous 
circumstances. They have four sweet children, the 
youngest a little baby ; and, oh ! I cannot tell you my 
feelings on calling upon her one day recently, and 
being shown into the room where she sat with it on 
her knee, hut almost unable to hold it. I trembled 
for its safety, for she was quite overcome by liquor. 
Her dress was disordered ; her uncombed htur bung 
loosely down her back; and, altogether, a more ptUable 
sight can scarcely be imagined. The servant was 
evidently startled at finding her mistress in such a 
state, and vexed with herself at having so uncere- 
moniously shown me into the room, which she bad 
done as usual, as I was on the most friendly footing 
in the family. I assure you I was glad to make my 
escape as soon as possible. Now, what do you think 
could be done in a case like this ? " 

" It is a sad case, indeed," said Helen ; " and yet it 
is to be feared that many similar ones might be found ; 
but can you not endeavour to see Mrs. Jameson when 
not under the infiuence of liquor, and by faithful and 
affectionate expostulation and entreaty seek to lead her 
to abandon the dangerous habit in which she indulges \ 
I have bad the happiness of seeing several reformations 
wrought, and homes made happy, which would else 
have become increasingly miserable." 
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*' Ab ! my dear Mrs. Mootagne, thai ia tiie point I 
am about to come to. I did viait Emily shortly 
afterwards, and found her more like her old dear self; 
but, oh ! so quiet looking, and evidently so ashamed, 
that my heart felt for her. I did violence to my 
feelings, however, from a sense of duty, quickened 
by love ; and, referring to my former viait, I remon- 
strated with her by all the motives I could urge. 
By the memory of her sainted mother — by the grey 
haira of her honoured father — by our early friendship 
and continued attachment — by the love and tender- 
ness of her heart-stricken husband — and hy the 
melting consideration of the duties she owed to the- 
babes of her bosom — I besought her to break the fatal 
snare. I shall never forget the hopeless look she 
turned towards me as she replied, 'I cannot do it, 
Harriet! The habit has been growing on me for 
some time. Alfred has known it, and concealed it as 
much as he could. I see and feel the reasons you 
urge in all their force; imd I have tried again and 
again to break myself off the habit, but it is of no use; 
I cannot do it. I will make no promises which I 
cannot keep. There are times when I can take a 
little in moderation, as formerly ; but at others I crave 
for it in excess, and must have it, if by any means 
I can get it.' 

" ' But, Emily,' swd I, ' would it not be better to 
abstain entirely from it, since it is such a snare to you ? 
would it not be advisable to take the pledge, whicli 
many have done who have been similarly tempted ? ' 
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" ' Harriet;,' she replied, ' yoa would not like to 
become a TeetotAler, would you ? ' 

" ' Well,' I answered, * I have not, certunly, tliought 
of being one myself; but stUI I recommend you, oa 
tbe ground of safety.' 

" ' And why cannot I take a little, the same as you 
or any one else, without disgracing myself?' she 
passionately returned. . . / vdU doit.'' she con- 
tinued, ' / tvUl break the anare / . , I thank you> 
Biimet, for your kind advice, and I will make another 
effort ; but I should not like to render myself siuf^lar 
by signing a pledge of entire abstinence.' 

" Sucb were Emily's promises and resolutions ; but 
alas ! the eifort has failed, and, from what I have 
since heard, she drinks deeper than ever. But an idea 
has occurred to me during our conversation. Should 
you have any objections to accompanying me to Mrs. 
Jameson's at an early opportunity ? and perhaps your 
arguments, but still more your example, may prevail 
where mine have failed, in inducing her to take the 
pledge." 

"I should have no objections whatever to doing 
so," replied Helen ; " but first, allow me to ask you a 
question. Are you not related to Mr. Edward 
Ormond, Mr. Stanhope's uncle ? " 

Harriet smilingly replied, " Certainly I am, since he 
is my own dear papa." 

Helen slightly changed cofcur, as she responded, 
" Then I think it but right to say, before you &Tour 
me with your further confidence, or make any 
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appointmenta for our being seen together, that I am 
Henry Weston's ^ater; sad under existing circam- 
Btances you might, very probably, not wish to caltivate 
my acquaintance." 

The same deep, rosy bluah that we have before 
seen crimsoning Harriet's features again suddenly 
overspread them, and she delightedly exclaimed, 
"Why, I might have known who it was that you 
reminded me so Btrongly of! And are you really 
Harry's sister Helen ? I have heard of you many a 
time. Your brother used, jokingly, to refer in con- 
versation to yoor peculiar and extreme viewa on 
Temperance. How very glad I am to make your 
acquaintance ! I do hope we shall be hencefisrth 
friends ! How is your brother ? Have you heard< 
from him lately ? " 

Helen was struck with amazement. The veiy 
person she would have expected to shun her as being 
Harry's sister seemed to value her the more on that 
very account. She was at a loss how to connect a 
suspicion of her brother's guilt with such an out- 
spoken expression of friendly feeling ; and she candidly 
expressed her thoughts on the subject, stating that 
her only motive in naming the relationship was to 
prevent any misunderstanding or cause for after regret 
on Miss Oi-mond's part. 

Harriet with equal frankness told her that she 
believed her brother to be innocent of the crime of 
which he was suspected ; entreating Helen not to 
divulge, even to. her husband, the fact that slie 
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(Harriet) entertained such a conviction, as she had 
no means of proving it true. " Bat, my dear Urs. 
Uontague," she continued, " depend upon it, his inno- 
cence will one day be made clear — of that I feet 
assured. I hope, henceforth, to have the happiness 
of being allowed to reckon yon amongst the number 
«f my friends. But you have not yet answered my 
«nquiries respecting your brother." 

Helen gave her the requisite general inforntation 
concerning his place of residence, position in life, aod 
health, so far as her latest knowledge of these facts 
■extended. We may judge how much her own heart 
was cheered and lightened by Harriet's expressed 
conviction of her brother's innocence. She could not 
understand the deep interest she seemed to take in 
him ; but she felt her affections irresistibly attracted 
to her, and the two thenceforward xvere &iend& 

During the evening Handel Stanhope also learned, 
incidentally, from William Montague, the fact of his 
recently-formed relationship to Henry Weston — afiust 
which did not cause him to shun Wilham's company, 
nor interfere in any degree to lUter the arrangements 
ali-ea^y made for an early visit to Prospect HalL 

And an arrangement was Ukewise made betwixt 
Harriet and Helen as to their intended visit to Mts. 
Jameson, which was to take place as early as posaibla 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

PREVSNTIOlf BETTER THAN CURE. 

•' Ob I wat«r for me ; bright water lor me, 
And wine for the tremulous dcbanchee : 
It cooleth the brow ; it cooleth the brain T 
It maketh the loint one strong Eigsin. 
Oh I water, bright water, tor me, tor me ; 
Qive wine, give wine to tbe debaoehee t " 

Bdwasd Johkbon. 

TTANDEL STANHOPE kept his appointment 
-'-*■ with William, both at the works and at his 
reaideoce. It was a painful meeting for Mr. Weston, 
to whose mind the sight of Handel vividly recalled 
the circumstances of their last interview ; but Handel 
seemed anxious to remove all cause for embarrassment 
by his particularly courteous and respectful manner 
towards Mr. Weston. He inquired specially, and 
apparently affectionately, afler Harry, for whom he 
professed to entertain deep regard ; and he contrived, 
before he took his departure, to make a very favour- 
able impression on Mr. Weston's mind, who secretly 
wished that his son had followed Handel's example, 
and, like him, maintained an honourable and trust- 
worthy position. Handel would fain also have esta- 
blished himself in Helen's good graces, hut in this he 
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foiled. She did the honours of the honse gracefully and 
kindly, and showed him all the respect due to him as 
her husband's guest ; but there was an indescribable 
"someUiing" about him that she instinctively disliked: 
and, certcunly, it was not her desire that an intimacy 
should spring up betwixt him and William. This, 
however, seemed very likely to take place, as they 
were mutually pleased with each other's company. 
Hsjidel praised William's house, both aa to situation, 
style, and dimensions: and, as such praises were nther 
rare, William felt flattered at the compliments thas 
paid to his taste and dedgn. The surest way to 
William's favour was by gratifying his self-esteem : 
this Handel was neither slow to perceive nor back- 
ward to act upon, and, consequently, he rendered 
himself extremely agreeable. 

On taking leave that evening, he exacted a promise 
from Mr. and Mrs. Mont^ue to return his vimt at 
his mother's house ; not having yet, as he jokingly 
told them, set up one of his own, as he had not 
been able to persuade any one to take the manage- 
ment of it, along with the title of Mrs. Handel 
Stanhope. His cordial invitation likewise extended 
to Mr. Weaton, by whom its acceptance was respect- 
fully declined. Helen would also gladly have been 
excused, but her wish was overruled by William ; 
and so they held themselves under the necessity of 
redeeming their promise, by spending part of a day 
during the ensuing week at Mrs. Stanhope's. 

As it had been arranged between Harriet -and 
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Helen that the latter should drop a note to Ormond 
Villa, Bigmfying when it would be convenient for 
her to see Mrs. Jaineson, and aa William had bnaine&s 
to tmnsact in Manchester on the day they had fixed 
for their visit to Handel, she informed Harriet that 
she should have on hoar or two to spare on that 
morning; and, as they intended taking the train to 
Manchester, she requested her, if convenient, to meet 
her at the station at a given hour. Accordingly, 
Harriet was duly there ; and, appointing to meet 
William at Mr. Onnond's warehouse, they parted 
with him, and proceeded to the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs, Jameson. 

It was a pretty detached house, on the outskirts 
of the city, and, within and without, it wore an wr of 
elegance, comfort, and refinement. They were shown 
into a prettily, tastefully fitted-up room — one gene- 
rally used for working, reading, music, etc. — a sort 
of family sitting-room. A large hay window com- 
manded a pleasant aaA. verdant prospect, and within 
its recess stood a flower-stand conttuniug some rare 
and beautiful plants. A few choice engravings adorned 
the walls, and a piano stood open, on which the 
oldest little girl had just been practising. Altogether, 
the fumitnre and arrangements wore an inviting and 
cheery aspect ; and it was sad to think that so fair 
a scene should ever be darkened by the black 
shadows of intemperance. 

A door, which stood partly open, communicated 
with another apartment, which, at the first glance. 
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waa seen to be the library ; a part of the well-filled 
bookshelves which lined the walls being viaible, and 
also the window, which was, like the other, a bay 
window, opening oat on another side of the house, 
but to an equally pleasant prospect, its recess also 
holding a corresponding flower-stand. So &r as could 
be seen, this apartment was at present unoccupied. 

On Mrs. Jameson entering the room in which Harriet 
and Helen sat, the latter at once perceived that she 
was, indeed, a very superior-looking peraon. Tall 
in stature, of commanding yet graceful appearance; 
abundant locks of glossy, wavy hair, of raven black- 
ness, simply but tastefully arranged; large, dark-brown, 
expressive eyes \ jet-black eyebrows, contrasting with 
the clear whiteness of her high, smooth brow ; an oval 
face, remarkable for ite fine Boman nose, and for the 
rich colour that mantled on the cheeks ; small but 
delicately-eurved lips: these were the principal fea- 
tures that called forth admiration at first sight of 
Emily Jameson, She welcomed Harriet most affec- 
tionately, and Helen gracefully and courteously, and 
pressed them to stop and spend the day with her. 
They explained that they had other engagements, and 
that their present was but a short morning calL She 
excused herself, after a few minutes spent in introduc- 
tion and general remarks, and left the room ; and, 
shortly after her reappearance, a servant brought in 
a tray of refreshments, of which she insisted on their 
partaking, reaching out at the same time decanters 
and glasses, and inviting them to take wine. Of 
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course Helen refused, and Mrs. Jameson expieased 
some surprise, and urged her to take just one glass. 

" You tfwfi excuse me, Mrs. Jameson," said Helnn, 
" on the ground that I am a pledged Teetotaler." 

" Indeed ! " was the reply — " that alters the case. 
I ask your pardon for urging the point; but you see, 
pledged abstainers are rather rare amongst ladies." 

" Do you think so ? " said Helen. " I know many 
ladies possessed of wealth and intelligence that are 
such ; and I think I may say that for many years 
some of my dearest and most valued friends have 
been amongst the number." 

" Then I presume you are one of long standing, 
Urs. Montague ? " 

" It is now nearly twenty years since I took the 
pledge," said Helen, "and during the whole of that 
time I have not only abstained from all intoxicating 
liquors as beverages, but I am thankful to say that 
I have never been necesHitated to use them as 
medicines, I have all along felt it my duty to en- 
deavour to lead others to adopt the same course, and 
have had the happiness of being rendered successful 
in many instances ; and I never heard any one regret 
having taken such a step." 

" May I ask what reasons induced you at such 
an early age to sign the pledge ? " said Mrs. Jameson, 
who appeared much interested in the subjecL 

" When very young, I attended a course of lectures," 
said Helen, " and became so convinced, from what 
was then brought before my notice, of the evil ten- 
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deocy of tbese drinks — of the miseiy and crime 
constaoUy caused by their exceeaive use — cS the greftt 
trnth that in oar own beloved England these evils 
are npidly increasing — of the fiict that comparatively 
few families escape, in all their branches, from eiUier 
the taint of this e\-U or tiie soirow consequent upon 
it, — I was so convinced, I say, from a consideration of 
these things that it vraa a serious subject, which ought 
to be seriously dealt with, that I gave it my earnest 
and thoughtful attention ; and after doing so I came 
to the conclusion that, whilst these stimulants might, 
without detriment, be entirely discarded aa beverages, 
and, as I believed, and still believe, substitutes equally 
efficacious might be fovtnd even as medicines, that it 
was my duty, as one desiring to be a sincere and 
consistent Christian, and for the sake of being able to 
e^cercise a benefidal influence by my persuasions and 
example, to ^ve them up, and to rank myself wiUi 
those who seek to benefit their fellow-creatures by 
inducing them to abstain from what is I'eally an 
tinnecessar)' indulgence, and what may to them prove 
ruinous and destructive. These, Mrs. Jameson, are 
the reasons you ask for, which first induced me to 
sign ; and my convictions have since been strengthened 
by numberless others, in the shape of stem, dread 
facts. I have known, from my own observation, of 
homes being first darkened and rendered miserable, 
and then broken up — of once loving fathers being 
changed into demon-like tj-rants — of once tender 
mothers losing all that constituted honour or respecta- 
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bility, and becoming loathsome and degraded outcasts. 
I have known members of the Church of Christ 
thrown down from a lofty moral and religious stand- 
ing, bartering present worldly happiness and hopes of 
a future blessed immortality for the gratification of 
a sensual and d^rading appetite, I have even known 
the sacred desk to be robbed of its occupant and 
ornament, in the peison of an eloquent and talented 
minister, in Riverdale, who fell step by step into 
drunkenness, and eventually into madness. And all 
these facts urge me not only to continue in my present 
practice, but to recommend it to others, especially 
those for whom I entertain sincere regard and 
a£fection." 

Helen hod waxed warm in her sabject : her features 
aa well as her accents were eloquent and earnest. 
Her auditors sat a few moments silent, and at length 
Mrs. Jameson exclaimed, " Harriet, I believe you have 
bad a motive in inviting this lady to accompany you 
this morning ! ... Is it not so ? " she continued, with 
a faint smile. 

" I will not attempt to deny that yon are right 
in your conjecture, Emily, We were introduced to 
each oUier at Mr. Northwood'a, a few evenings ago ; 
and I, like you, observing her refusal to take wine, 
also asked her reasons, and got them, pretty much as 
you have done ; and can you blame me, dear Emily, 
for wishing that you should hear them from her own 
lips?" 

" I do not blame you, Harriet," she replied, in a 
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BuMued tone of voice r " on the contrary, I thank yon ; 
and, if I were assured that Alfred were willing for me 
to sign the pledge, and also willing to dispense witli 
intoxicating liquors in the house, with which to en- 
tertain our guests, I woald now consent to become 
henceforth a pledged Total Abstainer." 

The half-open library door moved back on its 
hinges, and a toll, well-built, handsome, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, with a noble and intellectual cast 
of countenance — a face that once seen would long he 
remembered with admiration — stepped out. The 
ladies all started with unfeigned surprise ; but he 
politely apologized for the intrusion, and explained 
his being in the library unknown to his wife. 

The reader will have rightly concluded the gentle- 
man to be Alfred Jameson. He had left hia office in 
order to procure a book from home which he wished 
to consult, and had entered the library unperceived, 
by a door which communicated with another part 
of the house, and hence had been an involuntary 
auditor of the conversation we have detailed. Aft«r 
courteously saluting Harriet and Helen, he sat down 
on a couch by his wife, and said deliberately but 
tenderly, " And if I were assured that my darling 
Emily were willing for me to sign the pledge, and also 
willing to dispense with intoxicating liquors in the 
house, with which to entertain our guests, / would now 
consent to become henceforth a pledged abstainer." 

" Now, Alfred, you are joking with me ! " said 
Emily, whose cheeks glowed like coals of fire. 
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" Never more Berious, my own dear wife," was the 
reply ; " and to prove my sincerity, I will immediately 
draw up, sign, and seal the deed and contract in the 
presence of these two credible and highly-respectable 
witnesses." 

"Excuse me, sir," sud Helen, aa he rose to leave 
the room for a suitable sheet of paper on which to 
draw out the required form : " will not this answer the 
purpose ? I am seldom without one or two in my 
satchel" Thus saying, she produced a neat, plain 
card, contaiuiog the required pledge, and the signi- 
ficant words of inspiration, " Be thou faithful unto 
Death, and I will give thee a crown of Life," " Ir 
you feel inclined to join our ranks," continued Helen, 
"perhaps, sir, you will kindlyaffix your name to this." 

Alfred carefully glanced it over, smiled his appro- 
bation, and deliberately and clearly wrote his name in 
the appointed place, and smilingly presented it for his 
wife's inspection. 

" I hold to my bargun," said she, taking up another 
card which Helen had laid on the table, to which, 
with tear-filled eyes, hut a firm and decided expres- 
sion of countenance, she appended her signature. 

Harriet, too, in a voice rendered tremulous with 
deep emotion, exclwmed, "Mrs. Montague, may I 
aak if you have another cai-d by you ? if so, will you 
kindly let me have it? I, too, would join my dear 
friends in this good cause." A minute more, and, in 
clear and delicate lines, the name of Harriet Ormond 
was added to the list of Total Abstainers ; and Helen's 
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heart bounded with gnUtude to Ood for the success 
He had deigned to Touchsofe to her humble efforts 
and endeavours. 

After a short time spent in general and pleasant 
conversation, Alfred rose, and excused himself on the 
ground of presaure of business demanding his atten- 
tion ; and, on taking leave, he thus addressed Helen : — 

" I must certainly congratulate you, Mrs. Moatague, 
on the happy and effective manner in which you 
have conveyed conviction to my mind. I have never 
before heard the same arguments used in the same 
way, nor been led to view the subject in the light 
in which I now see it ; and I trust your example may 
stimulate me to use my influence in the right direction. 
I b^ you to accept my sincere thanks, and to allow 
Mrs. Jameson and m^'self to reckon you amongst our 
most valued friends." 

Emily, too, expressed her desire to cultivate Helen's 
acquaintance, and gave her a cordial invitation to pay 
them an early visit. 

The three pledges thus taken were religiously kept ; 
and we scarcely need add that the dark cloud rolled 
away from the now happy home. The strong proof 
Alfred had given Emily of his devoted love drew still 
closer the bonds which united them ; futd they ever 
afterwards looked back to that solemn, sacred hour 
as only second in importance and blessedness to the 
one that witnessed the exchanging of their nuptial 
vows before God's holy altar. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AN 1NTERB8TING D1SCUS3I0X. 

" Do ye uk me why 1 ebtm it, Alcohol, the deadl; foe ? 
EK> ye tell me it U harmless, that it will not work me woe J 
I will answer you with Beasons— Proofs from Pacts that I hate 

BeaaoDS, Proofs, and Facts that bid me let the anhollowed drintis 

E. C. A. A. 

" T HAVE just returned from a fruitless errand," 
siiid Handel to Harriet, afler having exchanged 
the customary morning salutations with her and 
Helen, as they entered the office where he and 
William Montague sat. " I was commiasioned this 
morning," he continued, "with a message from 
mother, conveying her kind love to Miss Ormond, 
and a request that she will favour her with her com- 
pany to dinner to-day; hut, on arriving at Ormond 
Villa to deliver the said message, I found the lady 
was out. However, I am pleased to have met with 
an opportunity of presenting the invitation, and beg 
leave to second it by my own." 

" Thank, you, cousin," said Harriet. " I shall feel 
great pleasure in accepting it; and as I shall have 
occasion previously to return home, if you and Mr, 
18 
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and Mrs. Montague have no objections to accom- 
panying me thither, we caa drive up to aunt'a all 
together in the carriage, as I do not think papa will 
require it to-day, he not being well enough to go out," 

This arrangement met with general approbation, 
and was accordingly carried out; and a very pleasant 
xlrive of rather more than four miles brought them 
to Mrs. Stanhope's, where they were joined by a few 
select friends who had likewise been invited, with 
whom they passed a very agreeable evening. 

With one gentleman present William had been 
previously slightly acquainted ; and, in fact, they had 
held one or two spirited discussions, in years gone 
by, on Total Abstinence, which William was then 
engaged in advocating. The fact that his present 
practice disagreed with his then avowed principles 
did not escape Mr. Wonford's notice, who jokingly 
complimented Mr. Montague upon having at length 
discovered what was good for him, William did not 
attempt, as formerly, to argue the point with his old 
opponent; but explained that, in consequence of 
medical advice, he had commenced to take stimulants, 
and had found much benefit from their use ; although 
he strongly declared himself as much opposed to their 
abuse as he ever wa:9, and as great an enemy to 
drunkenness, 

" Certainly : you are perfectly right there," returned 
Mr. Wonford, " It is in their abuse that all the evil 
lies. For my part, T would not give a fig for a man 
who must be tied down by a pledge to abstain en^ 
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tirelj from al<K>hoUc beverages in order to keep him 
sober. You may aa well ivy to persuade men to 
abatain from Sesb, fish, and fowl, lest tbey should 
become gormandizers or gluttons. It is my firm 
belief that exceBaive eating is every bit as injurious 
as excessive drinking; nay, I believe more die pre- 
maturely from the former cause than the latter." 

" Perhaps some of these ladies may disagree with 
your sentiments, Mr. Wonford," said Handel Stan- 
hope ; " aa I perceive at least two of them to have 
refused the beven^ea you allude to." 

Handel had formerly heard Harry apeak of hia 
sister Helen's strong advocacy of Teetotaliam, and 
had aome curiosity to hear her views on the subject, 
and likewise to leam what efiect the change in 
William's opinion had bad on hers: henoe hia wish 
to engage her in argument with Mr. Wonford. 

"I ahould certainly be sorry to disagree with the 
ladies," said the latter-named gentleman ; " bub I 
take it for granted that these who are married 
dutifully hold similar vien^ to those of their liege 
lords, none of whom, I believe, in the present com- 
pany, are now Teetotalers, whatever they may have 
been time gone by ; and, as there happens to he but 
one independent young lady present, if she does 
not approve of what I have advanced, and can 
point out, or correct my errors, I shall be most 
happy for her to do ao." 

" I must candidly confesa sir," said Harriet (who, 
of course, was the independent young lady signified), 
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" that I materially disagree vith yoa, not only as 
r^[ards your expressed sentimenta on Tot^ Absti- 
nence, liut also in your asi^umption that all the 
nuuried ladies present are content in all things 
to believe exactly as the gentlemen do. I scarcely 
think that the surrender of the hand, the afiections, 
the name, and of promised lawful obedience, neces- 
sarily includes the surrender of independence of 
thought, principle, and opinion, nor yet of freedom 
of c(m8cientious moral action. If it did so, I should 
certainly be very strongly inclined to retain a free 
and independent position to the end of life." 

"Dangerous radical sentiments, depend upon it, 
my dear Miss Ormond," jokingly responded Mr. 
Wonford, "You must certainly read up, or else 
down, on the subject, in order to reach and ascer- 
tain the true level of the gentler sex ; but, joking 
apart, to which lady or ladies did you allude, as 
probably joining you in your disagreement with my 
opinions ? I am quite prepared for a little discussion 
on the subject; in fact, I don't know whether I was 
not a little disappointed, in one sense, that Mr. 
Montague had sheathed the sword of ailment, as 
I used to enjoy a tilt with him amazingly." 

" I think," said Harriet, " that Mrs, Montague can 
use the argumentative weapon a little ; uid, perhaps, 
as her liege lord has laid it down for a while, in 
consequence, as he informs us, of indisposition of 
body, he will extend his lordly permission to her 
to use it on the present occasion." 
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A general laugh followed Hamet'a rather sarcaatic 
reply, which was renewed upon Mr. Wonford's for- 
mally petitioning William, in the name of the assem- 
bled company, to allow his lady to enter the lists, 
and defend her opinions against all comers. 

William joined in the merriment ; although know- 
ing Helen's unchanged seotimentB, he felt chagrined 
at their being called forth on the present occasion; 
yet, concealing his annoyance, he feigned graciously 
and condescendingly to vouchsafe his permission ; 
and, Handel having been constituted chairman, Mr. 
Wonford requested Helen to point out the errors 
in bis belief or statements. 

Not thus lightly, however, could Helen enter upon 
a subject to her mind of such vital importance. 
Although a smile played on her lips, and her eyes 
were unclosed, and her features placid, yet her heart 
secretly winged a fervent petition to her Father's ear, 
that wisdom and utterance might be vouchsafed, so 
that, on the one hand, she might be saved from rash 
erroneous statements, and, on the other, might be 
enabled to say something to enlighten and benefit her 
auditors. 

"I assure you, Mr. Wonford," said she, in a pleasant 
but quietly firm tone of voice, " that it is rather against 
my wishes and feelings to be drawn into a conversa- 
tion of this kind under present circumstances ; but I 
shall not find it difficult to point out the grounds on 
which I disagree with your expressed sentiments. 
You state that all the evil connected with these drinks 
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lies in the abuse of them. / have never yet been 
convinced of any real good reealtiog from their nse. 
I believe it baa been concludvely proved, even in tf>e 
case of prisoners, many of whom have been accustomed 
long and largely to their constant use, that enforced 
deprivation of them produces no prejudicial efiecls 
on their state of health, but the contrary. If, then, 
any amount of positive good can be accomplished by 
abstaining from them, their very use is an evil, inas- 
much as it prevents, so &r as the nser is concerned, 
the accomplishment of that good. You say, sir, that 
you would not give a fig for a man who must be tied 
down by a pledge of abstinence in order to keep him 
sober. I contend that if a man finds that he cannot 
keep sober without signing a pledge, and therefore 
signs it, be is to be honoured for his wisdom in taking 
such a step. Would toOod that every man in England, 
who is conscious of hia weakness in this point, would 
consent to bind himseif by a pledge, and to surround 
himself by influences to counteract the mighty pro- 
pensity within! Which would be most to be despised, 
think you, sir, the masses of our countrjtnen enslaved, 
degraded, and brutalized by drunkenness, or the same 
number of men banded together, and pledged to resist 
the insidious foe, and to shun that which would 
darken their homes, ruin their characters, and blight 
their prospects for Time and Eternity, and who, being 
thus pledged and banded, become, instetid of being 
the peats and curses of their country, its moral and 
intellectual ornaments, ita faithful defenders, and the 
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true conservers of its peace and prosperity ? AU 
hononr to tlie man, I would Bay, who, miatruating bis 
own unaided strength to stand where thousands have 
miserably fallen, takes bold of tiie prop of Total 
Abstinence, leaning upon it until he escapes the 
danger of intemperance, and reaches the firm footing 
of honourable sobriety ! 

" But hundreds who are not conscious of this weak* 
ness, whose feet have never sunk in the dangerous 
mire, are pledged abstainers for the sake of their 
fellows. They stand securely on the shore of perfect 
fteedom from indulgence tn these drinks, purposely 
to he able, with a true aim and a clear judgment, to 
throw a rope, or help to man the life-boat for the 
rescue of those who, skimming over the treacherous 
surface of the stream of moderation, are unconsciously 
drifting down towards the rapids of Intemperance, 
and fearfully near to the dreadful precipice of Ruin 
and Destruction. And can these, indeed, be the men 
that you undervalue and despise 7 Is not their self- 
abnegation rather worthy of admiration and imitation X 
I must confess I see no force whatever in the com- 
parison you draw between eatables and intoxicating 
liquors. I strongly question whether there are any 
substantial grounds for your belief, that more die from 
excessive eating than from excessive drinking. At all 
events, I think, sir, you will allow that the injurious 
effects of the former are not so patent to general 
observation as those of the latter. Is it common to 
hear of a man conmiitting murder or suicide under the 
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maddening excitetneat of excess of solid food 7 I 
preaume, sir, that you have often heard of such crimes 
being caused by excess in liquors. Again, is it 
frequently the case that a mam raises his hand to 
savagely ill-treat or abuse the wife of his bosom, or 
the child of his love, under the former-named influence? 
This ia continually done under the latter. Do you 
think, sir, that it is most common for masters to be 
obliged to dismiss servaQts for gluttony or drunken- 
ness ? Does the testimony borne by our judges, 
magistrates, prison chaplains, relieving officers, and 
keepers of lunatic asylums, point to excessive eaUi^ 
or drinking as the fruitful source of vice, destitution, 
misery, and madness ? Do our newspaper reports 
speak of gluttony or drunkenness aa the immediate 
cause of a large proportion of the crimes, casualties, 
and premature deaths there recorded ? Taking these 
points into due consideration, I think, sir, that you 
will allow that there is really no adequate comparison 
between the evils of excessive eating and immoderate 
indulgence in strong drinks," 

Calmly but forcefully fell the accents from Helen's 
lips. She spoke without undue excitement or imper- 
tinent warmth. Only the heightened colour on the 
cheek, and the iocreaaed brightness of the sparkling 
eye, told of the deep earnestness that fired her heart 
Her tone, accent, and manner were more convincing 
than argumentative ; and she preserved a quiet, 
modest, graceful demeanour, which did honour to the 
cause she advocated. 
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"Upon my word, Montague," said Mr. Wonfotd, 
" your good lady beats you at argument. I only 
wonder how it is that her advice and opinion have not 
with you proved stronger than the doctor's. I think 
if you attempt to enforce uniformity of opinion in your 
case, it will be your lot to give way, for she seems firmly 
rooted and principled in hera ... I must apologize, 
Mrs. Montague," he continued, " for addressing my- 
self to your husband before answering your remarks. 
I will endeavour, however, to make amends, by ac- 
knowledging myself thoroughly beaten out of the 
position I have assumed to-night, and that, too, by a 
lady. If I do not deserve credit for humility in 
making that confession, I've done. I declare jou 
have quite uonpl'uased me. I have some more argu- 
ments somewhere, but I foi^t them just now. I 
must hunt them up, and try to fight another honour- 
able battle with you at some future opportunity." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

sntPRisrve sews axd FVTBXDLr WAHNiyes. 

■* Tbere tUudt the meMenger of Truth : there standi 
The L^mte of the sfciei I— his theme, DiTine ; 
His office, sftcied ; hia credentials, clear. 

And umeil himself, in panoply complete 
Of beaTenlf temper, fonuBhee with stuib 
Bright a$ hi£ own." 

CowPEK. 

TVURIMO the evening jnat referred to, Helen 
had yet another cauae of deep emotion and 
excitement. Two ladies near her were convening, 
and she distinctly canght the sound of a well-known 
name. This naturally attracted her attention ; and, as 
their conversation was by no means carried on ia 
whbpers, a great pari of it was dearly andihle to 
her listening ear. 

" Really, you surprise me, Mrs. Clifford ! bat do 
you think it was the same Ernest Norman with 
whom we were acquainted ? " 

" Certainly it was ; for I both saw him and heard 
him for myself On perusing the circular left at my 
niece's, where 1 was staying for a few days on a 
visit, I at once declared my intention of attending the 
meeting. And I got pretty much joked, I assure 
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you, on my Teetotal proclivities, until I explained that 
I felt curiouB lo see if one of the speakers were not 
the son of an old friend of mine who used to reside 
in Uancbester, and who bad left that city to take 
a curacy in a village somewhere in the Midland 
counties. Kichard and Sarah Jane consented to 
accompany me to the meeting, and I at once recog- 
nised Ernest. But you can form no idea, Mrs. Ward, 
how much he is improved. He has quite a polished, 
gentlemanly, commanding appearance and address; 
and then, when he rose to speak, he seemed to carry 
all hearts as well as all ears with him : he was so 
eloquent, so earnest, so impressive. Richard was so 
captivated with him and hia arguments that at the 
close of the meeting he at once signed the pledge, and 
joined the society; and, I declare, a few more of his 
speeches, and a few more of Mrs. Montague's arguments, 
would quite make a thorough convert of me, too." 

" Pardon my interruption, Mrs. CliflFord," said 
Helen, drawing a little nearer the ladies ; " but do I 
rightly onderstaad you, that you heard the Rev. 
Ernest Norman, of Qraston, deliver a speech in favour 
of Total Abstinence ? " 

"I did so, Mrs. Montague, only a few weeks ago 
alt, CritchGeld ; and, now you name it, I remember 
that Qraston is the name of the place where I am 
informed he is now the incumbent of the parish. 
Were j/ou acquainted with the Normans before they 
left Manchester "i " 

" Emeei was, many years ago, intimate with one of 
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my brotbers ; they were schoolmates, and long after- 
wards close companions \ hut I helieve they have not 
heard from each other for a long time. I cannot 
boast of much acquaintance with Mrs. Norman, 
having never been in her company but once. I well 
recollect, from what I used to know of her son, that 
he was strongly opposed to Total Abstinence prin- 
ciples, and, therefore, I feel rather surprised that he 
should now advocate them." 

" Well, I cannot go through his speech," said Mrs. 
Clifford, "hut 1 can tell you thus fiir, that he gave 
as his reason for the adoption of these principles 
the convictions wrought in his heart by seeing the 
amount of evils resulting from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. He stated that for seven years he had 
watched their effects, and had come to the condu^on 
that, as a minister of Christ, it was his duty to take 
a firm stand in opposing these evils, and that, since 
he bad done so, he had seen most encouraging results 
of his labours. I assure you, Mrs. Montague, it was 
a great treat to hear him : it strikes me forcibly that 
Ernest Norman is destined to rank very high as a 
public speaker. I was disappointed in not being able 
to obtain an interview with him, and to enquire after 
his mother; but he disappeared from the platform 
immediately after concluding his speech, hastening, 
a^ I suppose, to catch the train. I should like him 
to make his way well in the world, as he was always 
a favourite of mine." 

Ah ! uid had he not been a favourite, too, of some- 
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one else's, who aat with beating he&rt and glowing 
cheek, learning how her long-cherished wish had at 
length been granted — bow her often-repeated prayer 
had, indeed, been answered \ That wish — that prayer 
had been, that Ernest might see and approve the more 
excellent way, and thos be fitted for greater and more 
extended usefulness. And why, then, did any drops 
of bitterness mingle with the cup of fulfilled desire ? 
Why did any shade of sadness dim the light of joy 
enkindled by the tidings she had heai'd ? Not during 
the remainder of that evening — not during her late 
and, indeed, midnight ride homewards — not until 
alone with her God — were these questions answered ; 
and then she examined into the cause of that bitter- 
ness — into the meaning of that sadness, — and fouud 
that its source was selfish, and its indulgence unwise 
and sinful. Her memory, reason, principle, and 
conscience sat in judgment on the past ; and their 
unanimous verdict was that she had acted rightly 
in refusing Emeat Norman when and as she did ; 
nor did they condemn her for accepting William 
Montague when and as she did ; and when, after 
convincing her that she had acted rightly, they fuled 
in breathing calmness and peace into her agitated 
bosom. Faith stepped in, and, pointing with one hand 
to Ood's promised grace, and with the other to the 
recompense of reward, sweetly whispered the inspired 
and inspiring words, " I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not ; I will lead them in paths that 
they have not known ; I will make darkness light 
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before them, and crooked places straight. These 
things will I do unto them, and not forsake them." 

Her heart bounded to hear the well-known promise 
of her Qod, and responded in humble trust, " Lead me 
in Thy truth, and teach me, for Thou art the God of 
my salvation ; " and then, rising from humble trust into 
holy confidence, aha continued, " Thou shalt guide me 
with Thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory." 

Thus was she soothed, comforted, and strengthened 
by communion with the Unseen; and prepared to 
persevere in the path of duty, cheered by the convic- 
tion that all things in her experience were wisely and 
rightly ordered, and by the sweet hope of a crown of 
life, and an inunortaJity of blessedness. 

In two other hearts the occurrences of that day had 
aroused uneasy feelingsi Handel Stanhope did not 
half like the close intimacy he perceived to exist 
between his cousin Harriet and Mrs. Montague. On 
the other hand, Harriet felt a secret, undefined dread 
ot evil that might result to the Montagues from the 
intimacy between William and Handel. Had she 
known how to proceed, she would have endeavoured 
to stop it ; but causes which she only suspected, and 
could not prove, would be insufficient grounds for 
an attempt to do so; and, respecting circumstances 
which she did know of, but was not at liberty to 
divulge, her lips were sealed by the touch of honour, 
and by the promise of secrecy. 

Handel would have estranged her from Helen, had 
he known bow, and at first he thought he did. 
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One evening, when at Ormond Villa, after con- 
versing with Mr. Ormond for some time on general 
buainess affairs, as was his wont at least twice a 
week, he addressed Harriet, asking her if she were 
at all aware that Mra Montague was Henry Weston's 
sister. No doubt he expected something like a 
burst of surprised indignation from both her and 
her parents, on learning that she had been bestowing 
such a large measure of favour and confidence on the 
sister of one who had formerly abused the trust they 
had repoaed in him. Of course he never suspected 
that Helen would have referred to her brother's case. 
If such was his expectation, he was doomed once 
more to disappointment, for Harriet quietly replied, — 

" I am quite aware of it, cousin. Mrs. Montague 
would not allow me to regard her as a friend, nor 
consent to our being recognised together, until she 
had made me acquainted with that fact ; neither did 
I invite her to our house until papa and mamma 
were likewise cognizant of it" 

" Oh, well I that alters the case," said Handel. 
"I performed what I considered to be a duty in 
informing you of the fact, naturally thinking that 
you would object to an intimacy on that ground." 

" I cannot see," said Mr. Ormond, " how Henry 
Weston's crime, even if conclusively proved against 
him, can detrimentally affect his family, save in the 
sorrow that it must have caused them ; and that should 
awaken our sympathy. For many years I have known 
Mr. Weston to be a singularly upright and honourable 
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nuto. I likewise know th&t^ for a length of time, hU 
other son has held a deservedly high pocdtion in the 
bu^nesa world ; having had my ioformation &om a 
particular fiiend of mine, who has daily opportunities 
of observing his character and habits ; and yoar aaot 
and I are pleaned eqaally as much as Harriet with 
what we know of Mra Montagne. I consider her 
to he a very intelligent and estimable lady, and she 
will be at any time heartily welcome to onr house. 
Still I fully appreciate your motives, Handel, and 
thank yon for your well-meant information." 

Harriet could not re&ain from a touch of irony, 
as she said, meaningly, — 

"Of course your own knowledge of the &ct is 
very recently acquired, cousin, or it would have pre- 
vented your extremely ftiendly intercourse with Hr. 
Montague I I should really advise you to be careful how 
you associate with any branch of the family, lest yo\iT 
honour or good name should be in the least tarnished." 
Her accents were mild, but none the less cutting 
were her words and manner; and Handel somewhat 
tartly replied, — 

" Thank you ! I will take care of my honour and 
good name, and be, in future, rather more sparing of 
my unneeded and despised bints or information." 

Thus saying, he took a hasty and cool leave of the 
family ; and, on reaching the soUtude of the garden 
walk, he muttered between his clenched teeth : — 

" Ay ; you may show your fine airs a bit longer, but 
they 11 soon be taken down ; and then for my revenoe ! " 
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"Harriet, my dear," gently said her mother, after 
Handel's departure, " I think it would have been 
quite as well to have left that unsaid," 

" I think so, too," said her father, decisively. 

" Perhaps it would," said Harriet, pleasantly, but 
respectfully. "I must try to be more guarded in 
my expressions in future." 

The circumstances we referred to, as being known 
to Harriet under a pledge of secrecy, came to her 
ears in this wise. A Mr. Clark was the manager of 
the warehouse department of the business for Mr. 
Ormond and HaadeL He had been in the esta- 
blishment from boyhood, and had, by persevering 
steadiness, industry, and trustworthiness, risen step 
by step to his present position. He was not liked 
by Handel, who would have prefeired being without 
bim had he known how to mend himself; but, since 
Mr. Ormond had been so often and long confined to 
his habitation by troublesome and painful attacks of 
rheumatic goat^ and his absence had necessitated 
Handel's supervision of both departments, he had 
felt the importance of having some one fully ac- 
quainted witii the place, business, servants, etc., and 
who likewise was thoroughly trustworthy, to leave in 
charge during his own unavoidable absences. Such 
a person was Matthew Clark — steady, true, con- 
scientious ; hut in Handel's estimation his great fault 
was that he was too quick-sighted — too sharp by half 
He felt that Matthew knew more, and suspected 
more, tbao he liked him to know and suspect ; hence 
19 
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his dislike, covered, however, by a show of great 
affability and kindoess, which affability and kindness 
did not draw from Matthew exactly tiiat respectful, 
grateful, obsequioas return that Handel expected or 
wished. Although remembering and keeping his 
proper position as a sabordiiiat«, and showing a 
reasonable degree of respect to Handel as occupying 
his present post, yet his behaviour towards him was 
very different from his behaviour towards Mr. OrmMid. 
Had it not been so, he would have acted a deceitful 
part, as his feelings were widely different towards the 
two. The fact was, he had long distrusted Handel 
His perceptions, his intuitions, and his convictions 
had long admitted the belief that be was a deep, 
designing plotter, and that it was well to be aware 
of him, and to watch him. At the time of Henry 
Weston's trouble and disgrace, Matthew's sympathies 
had been with him ; and he had always had a strong 
though unexpressed opinion that there had been foul 
play somehow connected with the case. Certain it 
was, that from that time he regarded Handel with a 
watehful eye ; and though, for a considerable length 
of time, he found no tangible grounds for his sus- 
picions, yet they remained and strengthened. He was 
completely taken by 8uq>riBe when the arrangement 
and announcement were made respecting Handel's 
partnership in the concern. He bad no reasons that 
he could presume to offer against it, and yet he ftlt 
that there were reasons. His place was to be sub- 
missive and yielding ; hut affection for Mr. Ormond 
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aod bis family led to increased vigilance on his part, 
and increased distrust of Handel. At length his 
suspicions were confirmed. Through on unexpected 
channel, he ascertained beyond a doubt that Handel 
was addicted lai^ly to ruinous habits of gaming. 
He also received credible information of enormous 
losses which he had lately sustained. These losses 
he knew must be a drain on the business ; and, as 
Mr. Onnond seemed to leave everything in Handel's 
bands, Matthew trembled for the ruinous consequences 
that might ensue should these losses be i^epeated. 
After deep consideration on the subject, be at length 
named it to Miss Orniond, making her acquainted 
with all the circumataoces that had come to his 
knowledge. They consulted together as to the pro- 
priety of informing her father, as he was then 
seriously indisposed, and decided that it would be 
wise to defer doing so for a little while ; and, in the 
meantime, Matthew promised to be on the alert, and, 
it be heard anything of great importance, to infonn 
her immediately, so that her father might be made 
cognizant of it, if absolutely necessaty. 

Hence it may be inferred that she was not very 
comfortable in her feelings, on reflecting that her 
beloved parents were exposed to trouble and anxiety 
which she was powerless to avert ; and her ignorance 
of what she had to fear, and the consequent suspense 
in which she was held, were, in reality, worse to bear 
than certainty, which might have called her to the 
perfonnaoce of some actual, active duty. 



CBAPTER SXX. 

DAWXiyGS OF LIGHT. 

- H-;aTea doth irith it$ u wv with torches do : 
N:t '^it th«ii foroonelTCS; tor if OUT riitaes 
Di I :>?c £\> b>nh c4 in, twcre all mtike 
As if we bad them doL" 

SOAKESPEABE. 

'PHE realer mav have sbared Helen Montage's 
^ surprise on learning tliat Ernest Norman had 
actually appeared on the platromt to advocate the 
rrinciples he had formerly opposed. Whatever 
Ernest saw clearly to be his duty, he strove to do 
heanily and thoroughly, so far as ability and strength 
sorve-i him. Not hastily nor lightly did he embrace 
opiuioDs lavourable to Total Abstinence; and not 
until the causes which led to his embracing them 
should be removed — not until intemperance should 
ivase to l>e the crying e^-il of the land, and the blight 
,if temporal and spiritual good — vould he ever give 
up those opinion-s, or break that pledge, so solemnly 
made and ratified. 

From the hour of his taking that pledge, he set 
aMut arranging plans, and putting forth efforts, to 
lo:>sen the drinking customs in the village in which 
he liveil. Since his installation into the vacant 
incumbency, caused by the death of the Rev< Edwatd 
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Buxton, he had used his added and increased inBuence 
in the right direction. The schoolroom, once refaaed 
to William Montague, was now the scene of a weekly 
gathering of his young parisbioneru, always presided 
over and conducted by himself. This he made 
both plaaaant and instructive to the young people, 
encouraging them to commit to memory, nttiking 
and beautiful selections from good authors, either in 
prose or verse, and to recite them ; such recitations 
being previously submitted to his approval,^ so that 
nothing should find admission of a foolish, demoral- 
izing, or merely ludicrous character, but only that 
which was calculated to elevate, to reBne, and to 
instruct. He likewise made selections of articles 
from Temperance publications, from newspapers, etc, 
bearing on the evils resulting from intemperance, 
and the benefits attending Total Abstinence j and 
either read them aloud himself, or called out those of 
the boys to do so whom be judged able to give due 
emphasis and efiect to them, and whom be wished 
to draw out, and thus prepare for future usefulness. 
He had a singularly happy tact of accommodaling 
his language to the capacity and understanding of the 
young ; and his manner of exhibiting truth was alike 
iBteresting and captivating. Although his object 
was to win over the young into the safe paths of 
Temperance, yet various other topics were introduced, 
relative to their duties to Qod, their neighbours, and 
to themselves; and seeds of good were there sown, 
and impressions were there made, destined to spring. 
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grow, and ripen into a barveet of good and noble 
actions. Ernest more than ever sought to obej the 
injunetion, " Feed My lambs ; " and was cheered in 
his labour of love, not only by the deep interest taken 
in these meetings, evinced by the r^ular attendance 
and eager attention of the young people, 4>nt by 
many of them, without extraordinary coercion or 
l>erauasion, freely coming forward to sign the pledge 
and enroll themselves as members of this promising 
Band of Hope. 

Another evening in the week was devoted to an 
adult gathering; and here were brought to bear all 
liis persuasive powei-B, his eloquence, bis deep feehng, 
tu strive to induce his parishioners to give up the cause 
uf 30 much misery and sin. He collected the most 
powerful arguments that he could meet with ; he strove 
to obtain the best publications on the subject, from 
which he read tolling extracts; and earnestly and 
affectionatoly did he entreat their consideration of the 
truths be advanced. On first comm<;ncing this move- 
ment, he stood alone and unaided; not that the 
meetings were slighted or neglected : such was the 
intorest he threw into and around the subject, that 
they were always well attended. But the Qrastonites 
were jealous of these Temperance innovations. 
Uoderationiiits rebelled against the adoption of a 
ti3'stem which would, as they thought, unnecessarily 
abridge their comforts and enjoyments; and the 
lebriato were rather inclined to resent the many 
led home-thrusts made by Ernest at the practices 
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in which they indulged. For some time there was sot 
one adult that aeemed to approve of, or to be willing 
to embrace, his new views ; and hence, whea, after two 
years of patient and peraevering toil, between thirty 
and forty earnest, intelligent men were formed into a 
Temperance Society, and actively and spiritedly em- 
ployed in aiding their beloved pastor in this depart- 
ment of his labours, the change seemed little lees than 
miraculous. 

It may not be unprofitable or uninteresting to notice 
a few individual cases of subdued opposition and 
gradually-altered viewa 

Ernest and his mother were on one occasion 
invited to take tea at the house of Mr. Butterly, a 
wealthy gentleman farmer, living on his own estate, 
and holding a high position amongst the neighbouring 
aristocracy. 

Mr. Butterly might have fitly sat for a portrait of 
" the fine old English gentleman." In person he was 
uncommonly stout ; but, being of corresponding 
uncommon stature, his appearance was not at all 
uupleasing or disproportionate ; it was certainly com- 
manding and impressive. Low Wood Hall, where he 
resided, was a beautiful house, situated in a charming 
spot. It was sheltered from the north and east winds 
by a neighbouring wood. A river wound through the 
farm, a little distance from, but in full view of, the 
house. The corn land was well tilled and fertile ; the 
pasture ground woe verdant and well stocked with 
flocks and herds. A large and fruitful orchard was 
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fngnnt and g&y with blossom in Bpring, and rich vith 
lipe and luscioas fruits in summer and autamn ; and 
a spacious, well-kept kitchen garden yielded its 
valuable productions for domestic use. Nor vas the 
ornamental altogether overlooked in the useful. The 
house Itself was a pretty modern stone building, with 
a large, tastefolly laid-out flower-gardea in froat, on 
one side of which garden stood, between it and a 
pleasant shrubbery beyond, a moderately-sized coD- 
servatory for foreign plantaL It was a treat to visit 
the farm building, daities, etc., which were detached 
from the dwelling-houxe, and built round a lai^ yard. 
Convenience, cleanliness, order, and plenty were 
evidenced by all around. Mr. Butterly was a pro»- 
pen>us man, surrounded by prosperous drcumstances. 
Not only was he remarkable for his UQcommon and 
well-proportioned size, but for his open and generous 
disposition. To bis house, his table, and his hospi- 
tality, were admitted and welcomed a large circle of 
friends; and, of course, under such inviting circum- 
stances, friends were not wanting. His manners were 
cordial and genial ; his conversation sprightly and 
intelligent The arrangements of his bouse were 
attractive. The viands were varied and sumptuous ; 
the wines well chosen and excellent. There was 
seldom any lack of pleasant company and conversa- 
tion ; and the evenings were generally enlivened by 
singing and music; his two daughters being accom- 
plished pianistes, and all his four sons showing consi- 
derable taste and ability in singing. With these 
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attractions, it is do wooder that visitors often found 
their way to Low Wood Hall ; and, however often, 
they were always made welcome. 

Ernest was a great favourite with Mr. Butterly. 
He had liked Mr, Buxton very well. Hia sermons 
bad often touched and aroused his feelings ; but 
Ernest's still more powerfully affected bis heart He 
vras a very conscientious man, and strove to govern 
his family and household by the rules of Christian 
obedience. Not only did he wear hie religion in 
church, but he sought to work out it« teachings and 
spirit in bis daily conduct to his dependants and 
neighbours, and all with whom he came in contact. 
He not only possessed the standing bestowed by 
wealth, but that arising from a "good name," which 
" is rather to be chosen than great riches." 

When able to number Mr. Norman amongst bis 
guests, he esteemed it a great privilege, as it was 
bat seldom that he accepted formal invitations to 
Bocial gatherings. His visits were mostly strictly 
pastoral, and in these the poorer parishioners shared 
equally with the more wealthy. His duties connected 
with the two villages were so numerous that he found 
little time for mere social recreations and amusements; 
and when he did mingle in company, although ever 
most pleasant and agreeable in bis deportment and 
manners, yet he waa etill on the watch for oppor- 
tunities to drop words here and there, like seeds of 
Truth ; and thus he kept in view bis sacred calling 
and its responsibilities. 
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shall be most happy to do bo, if jou will acquaint 
me with your requirements." 

"Veiy probably, in a Bhort time, I shall be glad 
of a little aid of that description in carrying out a 
plan that I hare yet but roughly sketched in my 
own mind," replied Mr. Norman, "and which, after 
a little careful consideration, I intend Hubmitting to 
the notice of a few influential frienda. But the aid 
I would now crave from you, sir, is of another kind. 
I should be glad of your hearty co-operation in the 
work in which I am engaged." 

"You surely do not wish me to sign the pledge, 
Mr. Norman ? " laughingly replied Mr. Thornton. 

'■ Even 80, my dear sir : that is just what I do 
wish." 

" But why should / do so ? What necessity exists 
for my taking such a step 7 You surely do not 
apprehend that / am in danger of overstepping the 
bounds of sobriety and prudence ! " 

"I have not felt any such apprehensions, Mr, 
Thornton. I know that you have evinced a deep 
interest in the welfare of those around you ; and, 
therefore, as a means of becoming instrumental of 
much more extended good, I should feel glad for 
yoo to be convinced and to become decided as to 
the desirability of taking such a step." 

Mr. Davis, a lai^ colliery proprietor, who was 
present, here joined in the conversation by exclaim- 
ing,— 

" Nay, nay, Mr. Norman ! tl)at is too bad. Teeto- 
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tatism m&j do well enough for the working-daaiies, 
and I, for one, wish you Buocess with fAem ; hot it 
will oever do to eaforce it on the higher grades of 
society. You will ecarcely be able to prevwl on 
any of U3 to adopt it, I think." 

" But why not ? " asked Mr. Norman. " May I 
ask you, sir, for a few reasons against its universal 
adoption ? Indeed, I should like to hear the opinion 
of any gentleman present on the subject, if our host 
has no objections to a little friendly discussion on 
its merits." 

" On the contrary, I shall feel greatly interested 
in it," said Mr. Butterly, "and shall be very likely 
to have a ' speak ' myself before it ia over. But go 
on, gentlemen, if you please." 

" Well, for my part," said Mr. Shawcross, who was 
bailiff for a nobleman who owned extensive estates 
in the neighbourhood, " I think it would be the 
height of foUy for me to sign the pledge, Teetotalism 
striliea at the very root of many of our old social 
customs — customs I do not feel at all inclined to 
break through or lay aside. I think that a moderate 
use of tliese drinks tends to promote digestion, and 
improve the general health and strength of mind and 
body. I should certainly not like to bind myself 
to be obliged to refuse to offer them in hospitality 
to my guests, nor should I like to he obliged to 
refuse them when offered by my friends with a similar 
motive. I should find it very diflicult, in transacting 
business, to avoid giving or partaking of these beve- 
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rages, aa few bargaina are concluded without them. 
In fact, their use is so mixed up with the common 
usages of Bociet;, that a man must be marked and 
singular to be an abstainer." 

" Those are precisely my views," said Mr. Davis ; 
" but I draw my arguments for their use from Scrip- 
ture. Drunkenness there is certainly and justly 
condemned ; but a temperate and moderate use of 
these beverages is nowhere forbidden or discoun- 
tenanced, but in many places directly the contrary. 
I never yet read in the New Testament any precept 
enjoining a Total Abstinence from them ; and I think 
the probability is, that our Saviour Himself, and also 
His earliest followers, partook of them, although in 
strict moderation ; and, therefore, I think, except in 
cases where individuals are compelled to bind them- 
selves by a pledge to conquer an inveterate appetite, 
and to save them from ruin, that it is useless and 
foolish to debar ourselves of any of the blessings 
of Providence." 

" My chief objection against discarding these 
beverages," sud Mr, Thornton, " is the inhospitality I 
should appear to show to my visitors in not being 
able to offer them a glass of something or other. For 
my own part, I confess my health is beat when I 
take least ; and hence I very rarely taste except just 
in company, to avoid being singular. The little I 
take can never make any difference to me or any 
one else, bo I can see no reason for tn.y signing the 
pledge." 
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Emest calmly, patiently, smUingly heard the 
different remarks, and then replied, — 

" You rightly observe, Mr. Shawcross, that Teeto- 
talism strikes at the very root of many of oar old 
social cuatoma. The query is — Are these customs 
most honoured in the breach or the observance ? You 
believe iu the good qualities of intoxicating drinks. 
I once did bo, but I do so no longer. I have de- 
cidedly enjoyed better health, a stronger nervous 
system, and greater clearness of thought and vigour of 
mind since I abstained entirely from them, although 
I never took them to excess. I believe the very fact 
of their use being so generally mixed up with all our 
social and commercial intercourse is the great cauie 
of the ruin of tens of thousands of our countrymen. 
It is not only, sir, in the cottages of the poor, and 
around the alebench, where the hard-handed sons of 
toil congregate, and too often drown in noisy and 
boisterous carousal the voice of Reason and Intelli- 
gence, that we must look for the dark consequences of 
tho wide-spread ramitications of these mistaken social 
customs. Have not sons of our wealthiest, noblest 
families acquired an immoderate taste for these social 
indulgences — a taste which has darkened their pros- 
pects, obscured their talents, prevented their useful- 
ness, unfitted them for taking that stand in respectable 
and honourable society warranted by their birth, 
position, and poaaessions, and, in too many instances, 
dragged them down to an early and premature death ? 
And have the mothers, wives, and daughters of tlte 
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wealthier classes been free from this tendency and 
danger ? Have not many and sod instances occurred 
where female loveliness, grace, and honour have been 
hopelessly wrecked on this fatal rock 7 And is it wise 
then, in order to maintain old customs, to expose 
your children, in their infancy and childhood, to the 
danger of acquiring an undae taste for these stimn- 
lants ? For, depend upon it, the fact that you take 
them, and approve of them, will be to them a powerful 
argument in their favour. And whilst it may possibly 
happen that they may safely tread the path of moder- 
ation, it m/hy be otherwise; and you, sir, cannot 
guarantee that none of your own children sliall, by 
means of these drinks, so generally and blindly con- 
sidered as harmless, be dragged down to degradation 
and premature death. As to the transacting of 
business, it has been proved by the practice of hun- 
dreds of honourable, upright men, that it can be 
transacted without the &lsa excitement, the hollow 
pretences, and the wasted time too otlen attending 
the giving and taking of the accustomed ' glass.' A 
better state of things in this respect has been inau- 
gurated by noble pioneers in the cause of Truth, and 
that cause must eventually triumphantly prevail." 

Whilst Ernest was speaking, one or two unpleasant 
remembrances awoke uncomfortable feelings in the 
breast of Mr. Shawcross. When his eldest son was 
bat «z years of age, a few gentlemen having oalle<l 
apon his father, and having duly been invited to take 
their choice in a gloss of spirits and water, noticed 
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the bright little hoy — who was evidently papa's pet— 
and treated him to a few upoonfuls, which he foand 
so agreeable that, on being left in the room where 
stood the spirit decanters, he reached to one and 
helped himself to its contents to such an extent, that 
his life was for several hours despaired of, and was, 
indeed, only saved by most enei^tic applications and 
means being used. Years had passed away since 
then, and, from a bright boy, Herbert Shawcross bad 
grown into a bright-looking, handsome youth ; but 
only a week before the present conversation, his 
{tarents had held an anxious consultation as to the 
fear they both entertained that Herbert was rather 
tiw fund of the glass. Mr. Norman's warning words 
seemed to echo his own feelings, and a grave suspi- 
cion forced itself into his mind as to the wisdom of 
countenancing these drinks in his family. He was, 
however, silent, and Ernest proceeded : — 

"Your aiguments, Mr. Davis, which you base on 
Scripture grounds, deserve careful consideration. I 
shall not for a moment contend with some, that the 
u:se of intoxicating drinks is, except in special and 
exti-aoniinai-y cases, literally and positively forbidden 
in the \Vord of God; neither shall I assert as my 
iK'liof that Clirist and His apostles entirely abstained 
from the use of these drinks ; hut, passing by the 
fact that many of the intoxicating bever^es of our 
<Uys are more adulterated and injurious than those 
then ill use — nay, many of them extremely hurtful in 
thoir nature — I believe that, by a careful reading 
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aad comparing of the Inspired Volume, we shall 
come to the coQclasion that the cuatoma and habits 
of the Jews were widely different irom those of our 
land and day — a conclusioa which \b strengthened 
and confirmed by the testimony of modem Eastern 
travellers. Drunkenness — with its enticements, causeR, 
and effectfl, such as exist in England and America — 
ia unknown there ; and although the vice itself is, 
in numerous and pointed passages of Holy Writ, 
denounced and condemned, yet the calls of duty, 
or .the necessity of circumstances, did not band the 
early disciples and apostles of our Lord in a society 
to combat this single vice. Although, however, we 
have no mention of the necessity or existence of 
such a society, yet we have the spirit that in our 
day should prompt us to this course of action, cxhi- 
1)ited and clearly set forth. No mention is made, 
nor rules Wd down, in the New Testament, for the 
establishment and government of hospitals, aayluma, 
refuges for the friendless, and homes for the widow 
and orphan ; and yet the spirit of Christianity teaches 
US to love our neighbours as ourselves, and to imitate 
Eim who went about doing good ; and this mighty 
heaven-inspired spirit of active benevolence works 
in diiferent ways, according to the different circum- 
Htances surrounding ite possessor and exerciser. So 
that whilst if we lived in the midst of a perfectly sober 
community, where enticements and allurements to 
intemperance, and even the practice of drunkenness, 
were alike unknown, then the great duty I advocate 
20 
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might not be so urgent on as as Christians ; yet 
whilst it is the contrary, and whilst, &y m^ 'paTtokva^ 
in houever small a quantity of what is the fruitfvl 
cause of the temporal and eternal ruin of thousands of 
my fellow-creatures, Imay possibly lead a brother to 
suppose that it is harmless, and it may tke^'efore become 
to him. a deadly snare, I ah dctermimed, bt the 
OBACE OF God, never to drink wine OB STROKG 
DRINKS, TO CAUSE MT BROTHER TO STUMBLE OR TO 
BE MADE WEAK. And I Consider the inconvenience 
or singularity of such a sacrifice trivial and insig- 
nificant in comparison with the good accomplished, 
should I thus be instrumental of saving one &om 
the danger, and degradation, and ruin caused by 
intemperance. 

" As to the inhospitality my dear friend Thornton 
dreads being guilty of, in not having it in his power 
to offer these beverages to his fi-iends, I think that 
difficulty would be soon got over. I feel assured 
his generous heart would devise ample means of 
expressing to his guests his concern for their enjoy- 
ment, without running the risk of awakening or 
fostering in any of them a taste for artificial stimu- 
lants; and the very fact that lie takes 'so little' would 
render the transition to ' none ' scarcely perceptible 
as a loss to himself; whilst the good he might thus 
be able to accomplish by his influence and example 
is incalculable. 

" The fact is, in my opinion, our laws affiird too 
great a licence to the trafiic in these drinks; and, until 
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these can be altered, and the flowing tide of intem- 
perance that ovempreads our land be checked by the 
barriers of wiae and firm restrictive legislation, it is 
our duty as patriots, as philanthropists, as Christians, 
to do all that we individually can to stem the torrent 
and save our countrymen from impending ruin." 

" I'll tell you -what," said Mr Butterly ; " you've 
some downright good arguments to bring out in favour 
of this Teetotalism, Mr. Norman ; but now, what can 
a man do in my case 1 Here I employ a number of 
farm servants, at some seasons of the year a large 
number : what could I do with all these unless they 
have their drink ? I should get no work at all out 
of them." 

" I was reading the other day of a case in point," 
said Ernest, " of a gentleman similarly circumstanced 
to yourself, who has taken a step in the right direction, 
and neither in his family, nor amongst his servants, 
allows any known tran^ression of the rules of Total 
Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and who has 
found the plan to work well. He has now a better 
class of servants, more diligent, hard-working, and 
trustworthy ; and he finds that his business, instead 
of sufiering, reaps considerable advantage from the 
discarding of the old drinking system. Of course he 
unmistakably convinces the hands that it is not on 
avaricious grounds that he refuses them strong drinks, 
and provides more nutritive substitutes ; but if you 
wish it, sir, I will give you his address, which I have 
at home, BO that you may correspond with him aa 
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to the working of the system, and I doubt not his 
account of it would be aatisTactory." 

" I should be very glad if you would write to him, 
Mr. Norman. You are rather more accustomed to 
correspondence t^n I am. I should like to hear what 
he has to eay about it. Tm. not going to pledge mytdf 
to try it yet, mind you ; but 111 promise you one 
thing, — 111 think about it." 

And think about it he did iu a right way ; and, in 
a few months, the four gentlemen who had taken part 
in the above conversation stood side by side with 
Ernest in the promotion of the Temperance cause in 
Graston ; and Mr. Butterly, for himself, satisfactorily 
solved the problem of how men could or would work 
without the incitement and excitement of intoxicating 
drinks. 



CHAPTER XXXr. 

DARK PICTURES. 

" Tis sad to see the yonng succomb 
To the power of the hideoaa toe ; 
Bat the worn old man on the brink of the toin!>, 

la a sadder sight, I trow. 

" For the wiedom jeara ahonld have treaatired up 
To gild Liie'a siuset hooi, 
H)tth been quenched in the dread Circcan cup 
Of fatal, deadly power." 

E. C. A. A. 

TiyRS. NORMAN did not at first exactly coincide 
■'^^ with her son's views ; but having been largely 
engaged in aiding and supplementing his labours, 
and being consequently painfully aware of the great 
hindrance to moral and spiritual advancement that 
existed in the drinking habits of the place, she was 
not long in discovering that the great secret of suc- 
cessful efTorts to persuade others to abstain from them 
would be to set them the example of so doing ; and, 
after avowing herself aa abstainer, she found that her 
power and influence were much greater than before. 
Not only did she carry out a regular and systematic 
course of visitation, but she established a monthly 
meeting for wives and mothers. On these occasions 
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sbe pointed oat to than tlw evils resalfciag &otD 
■"'""* *■■ j7""""* of boaaebold a&ira — from want fA 
ckaoline^ order, and eoHKHny — from gossiping and 
neiglilKniiii^ — and frxMn tlie neglect of thoee neat 
amazement: ami attnetire niceties that reader heme 
inviting utl pleasant to the woiking man after the 
-toilf of tiie dav. To this meeting each viutant 
l»<.->Qght her sewing or knitting, except those whose 
haodf and attenticMi were occnpted by tiny specimens 
of Lamanity : and those who were at all ignorant of 
the mysteHis of cutting out and fixing articles of 
cl>tainj — of widening, narrowing, etc, etc — were 
er-vToara^ed to bring their difficulties forward, and 
wen^ kindly helped out of them by a little friendly 
instniouon. Tho*. whilst Mrs, Norman read or talked, 
r,:u;l!e fin^rs rapidly filled up the time with busy 
-;:tohing; and, after the laying aside of work, when 
a hymn had been sung, and a closing prayer ofiered 
by Mt^ Xorman, they dispersed homewarda, to think 
over and carry out the advice and suggestions they 
had received. Homes, not a few, were by theae means 
male brighter and happier ; where the money which 
hatl Won I'eP.ire thoughtlessly squandered in extrava- 
gance and drink was judiciously and thriftily ex- 
ponded on homt> comforts and real necessaries. Xot 
a fe«- broke through the customs and traditions of 
bygone generations, and expunged alcoholic bever^^ 
fi-iim tlie list of their requirements, and, in cases where 
tlieir Iiuiibantis had likewise signed the pledge^ en- 
tirely banished them from their homes; and the 
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impri>vement in circumstances, comfort, dress, health, 
and looks of the families who were thus united and 
decided, were a powerful living argument against 
those who refused to join them. 

A practice had loog prevailed amongst the colliers' 
and labourers' wives, of clubbing together during the 
absence of their husbands at their daily toil, and 
having what they called " rare good stirs " ; namely, 
tea-drinkings, with buttered cakes, often of extra 
manufacture ; eggs, when procurable, or flesh meat if 
possible ; and not only plenty of sugar and cream in 
the tea-cups, but a little "Jamaica cream," otherwise 
known as rum, "just bo comfort their hearts a bit," 
as they said. These convivial meetings drained their 
resources of that which was needed to clothe and 
properly feed the family ; and not unfrequently, on the 
tired husband's return in the evening, a basin of tea 
or coffee, without sugar, and bread, with scarcely an 
apology for butter, and in some cases dry, was placed 
before him as the best the house afforded ; and the 
credulous man, after swallowing the unpalatable meal 
amidst confusion and discomfort, hastened off to a 
bright fire and clean hearth at the alehouse, where 
his evenings and money were alike unprofitably spent. 
This practice had become known to Mrs. Kormaa, 
and, indeed, she had once or twice surprised the tea- 
drinkers by her unexpected appearance amongst 
them; and she had so faithfully rebuked such heart- 
lessness and extravagance that at length it fell into 
disrepute ; and, as homes began to be more attractive 
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and inviting, the beerhouses lost their hold upon 
many of their former frequenters. 

Still a want was felt. Their cottages were too small 
for many neighbours to assemble together, and the 
men who had been accustomed to meet to enjoy a 
social chat missed each other's company; and this 
reason was assigned by some of them as a ground of 
excuse for their relapsing into former habits. Ernest 
faced this difficulty, and brought it before his com- 
mittee, by whom it was seriously discussed ; and the 
result was, that a large building was erected and fitted 
up, containing two capacious meeting, reading, or 
conversation rooms, as the case might be. A cottage 
dwelling also was attached, and the wife of the occu- 
pant was paid a small sum weekly to keep the rooms 
clean and orderly, and to provide good warm coffee 
when required, for which the visitors paid a reasonable 
charge. By the kindness of the gentlemen who 
originated the scheme, and afterwards by means of 
the contributions of those who enrolled themselves as 
members of what they designated " The Graston 
Workmen's Club," a library was formed, and the room 
supplied with daily papers. After the club was esta- 
blicihed, the working of it was entrusted to a com- 
mittee, chosen from amongst the men by themselves ; 
and though the pastor and his friends often looked 
in encouragingly, yet they did not treat the members 
as something inferior ; and the respectful manner in 
which they addi^essed them aroused feelings of self- 
respect in the men's bosoms, which incited them to 
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strive to increase their knowledge, and improve their 
position in life. 

Such were a few of the changes wrought in Graston 
during four years succeeding the Wakes Monday 
'when Ernest Norman solemnly drew out and signed 
a pledge of Total Abstinence. These changes like- 
wise extended to Moor Grange, near which place 
Mr. Butterly resided, who was now quite enthusiastic 
in his espoused cause ; and nothing gave him much 
greater pleasure than to see his children successively 
adopting the principles of Total Abstinence, and 
taking the pledge. 

Not unopposed, however, had the movement pro- 
gressed thus far. A Mr. Stamp, who owned a large 
brewery in a considerable town a few miles distant, 
had purchased an estate between the two villages, 
and built a large and handsome house, which he 
occupied as his country seat. The innovations dis- 
gusted him. The fact of the incumbent of a parish 
so far forgetting the dignity pertaining to the priest- 
hood as to advocate and promote schemes such as 
these horrified him. He would not acknowledge 
such a pastor ; and, therefore, the family coach weekly 
conveyed himself and household to Kirston Church, 
about four miles distant, where an orthodox minister 
officiated, who advocated none of these vulgar, new- 
fangled doctrines, but could render himself agreeable, 
and take his glass like other gentlemen — ay, and 
who would not refuse occasionally to join a quiet 
game of cards at a select evening party, or to shako 
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off the effects of deep study in the excitement of 
the hunt or chase. 

JKor was Mr. Stamp conteated with neglecting and 
slighting ]Ut. Norman himself. He endeavoured to 
poison the minds of others against him, and actually 
succeeded in forming an opposite party in Grsston, 
composed of a few of those mischief-loving, restless, 
adventurous spirits, so ofWi met with, and suffered 
from, in society, whose really superior native talents, 
haA'ing never been properly trained in youth, nor 
guided into a profitable channel — having, in fact, 
never had legitimate work set before them, or appor- 
tioned to them — have iiin to waste ; and who delight 
to grovel in the dirt and rubbish of low pursuits and 
ignoble amu^oiiicDts, and to gather stones of sarcasm, 
ridicule, petty annoyance, or more serious persecution, 
to cast at those whose virtues condemn their vices, 
and whoso wisdom and prudence tacitly reprove their 
ignorance. 

Ei'nest hod many vexations and unpleasantnesses 
to put up with from this source; but he still per- 
s<.'veied, and was cheered by encouraging results, 
which from time to time became manifest. There 
Wire a few individuals in the neighbourhood on whose 
ao'ount he felt specially interested. One cause of 
dcop grief to his mind had been the gradual sinking 
of Ills young friend, Andrew Sykes, into confirmed 
habits of inebriation. Gradually, but lately more 
rapidly, had he changed for the worse. His resi- 
dence and estate, once so admirable and attractive 
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for its prettiness, nestneas, and high state of cultiva- 
tion, bad long begun to wear a perceivably neglected 
and altered ap[)earance. He did not content him- 
self with frequenting the " George and Dragon," there 
to drown reason in the stupefying draught, but he 
'was never without a plentiful supply at home, not 
only of his wife's notable home-brewed ale, but of 
wines and spirits ; and if the numerous times in one 
day that he visited the cupboard where the decanteru 
were ke])t, for the purpose of tippling, had been as 
faithfully chalked down as were his pints and glasses 
at the " Geoi^ and Dragon," we fear the amount 
would be alarming to contemplate ; indeed, it seemed 
a wonder how his constitution could bear up agiunst 
the abuse to which it was subjected. He was grow- 
ing prematurely old. Wrinkles, not of Time, were 
being traced upon his brow. The once clear, flashing 
light of reason in his eye was dimmed by the shadows 
of intemperance. The once firm step was habitually 
unsteady, and the nerves unstrung. There was that 
unmistakable torn-down jur about him that long-con- 
tinued, excessive indulgence in these liquors never 
Jails to impart. And his poor wife I Ah \ who 
would have recognised in the downcast, pale, timid- 
looking Laura Sykes of to-day the once merry, bloom- 
ing, spirited, rosy belle of the village/ Often and 
faithfully bad Ernest pleaded with him to banish 
and shun the tempting glass, and ^n.in and again 
had he promised to keep within the bounds of sobriety 
and temperance, " But you know, sir," he would 
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say, " I must have a little : I could not keep op 
witbout," And the "little" continued to increase to 
much, and his resolutions proved weak and power* 
less, until it became evident th&t it could not last 
long, but that his constant tippling was serionsl; 
injuring his health. 

His wife strove to supply his deficiencies in the 
management of the husinesa, and succeeded for a 
length of time wonderfully well in doing so ; hut the 
grief and anxiety of seeing Andrew's increasing intem- 
perance told severely upon her sensitive heart. They 
were both possessed of finely-stnmg and deeply affec- 
tionate feelings, and were most tenderly attached to 
each other ; and although, by word or look, he never 
sought to grieve her, yet the very love she bore to 
bim, intensified by his tenderness to her, caused her 
deeper sorrow of heart to see his degradation and 
disgrace, and to know that other eyes saw it, too, for 
it w&a too flagrant to be concealed ; and she trembled 
for the consequences that must ensue should he con- 
tinue in his present course. 

Another object of Ernest's deep solicitude was a 
Mr. Westerman, who had formerly held a high posi- 
tion in Graston, having conducted an academy for 
gentlemen's sons. He was possessed of superior 
abilities and talents, which had been well cultivated 
and developed. He had received a college education, 
tind prepared the advanced pupils under his care for 
ci-editably entering the University, or, as was more 
commonly desired, fitted them by a thorough course 
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of suitable instructioo for a commercial life. Many 
of the gentlemen for miles round Graston, and others 
from distant parts of the country, bad in bygone years 
received tuition from him ; and to many ladies, now 
wives and mothers, be bad imparted in their youth a 
knowledge of languages. He had brought with him 
to Qraston, on his first settling there, a beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished wife. She lived long 
enough to win the admiration and afiectiou of a 
large circle of friends, and then lefl them to mourn 
her loss. Her husband was inconsolable. Tbe cbarm 
of his life was gone. Tbe light of his eyes was 
quenched. Tbe joy of his heart was snatched away. 
The music of his home was hushed. She left no 
child behind to demand bis care, or to break the 
monotony of his grief. Two little coffins, resting in 
their churchyard bed, contfuned the shells of mortality 
that had once held two priceless treasures; but the 
jewels were now laid up in Heaven's storehouse ; and 
another infant form slept on bis mother's bosom. 
When she was gone, his heart was very desolate ; and 
his lacerated feelings might have found apt expression 
in the touching lines of Lyttleton : — 

" In vain I look aronnd, 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
M;f Lucy's wonted footatepa to deaciy ; 
Where oft we used to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk, 
We aaw the summer sun go down the aky. 
" Nor by yon fountain 'a aide, 
Nor where ita waters glide, 
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Along the Tftlley, can An now be fonnd. 

In oil the wide-Bpread proBpect'a ample bonnd, 

No more my mourafal eye 

Con Bught of her eapjr. 
But the and, sacred earth, where her dear relics lie." 

It was a sad blow to his happiness that struck his 
darling wife into the arms of Death ; but its conae- 
quences were sadder. No wife thenceforward glad- 
dened his home, but a shadow deeper than that of 
grief hovered over it, and during succeeding years 
gathered density and blackness, until eventually it 
enveloped it i& woi'se than Egyptian darkness. He 
commenced to drink in order to lull his grief — to 
drown his care. He glided, step by step, from little 
to much. His professional duties, hitherto so faith- 
fully and successfully performed, began to be neg- 
lected. He no longer gave the satisfaction which 
he had been accustomed to do ; and, after long con- 
tinuance in intemperate habits, it became dangerous 
and unwise to expose the young to a pernicious and 
demoralizing example and influence. The school- 
room was emptied, and his income ceased. StiU he 
drank, persistently, madly. Article after article of 
furniture disappeared from his house, and at length 
tlic whole was brought to the hammer, along with 
the house itself, which in brighter days he had mad« 
his own. Still he drank, and drank deeper than ever. 
The proceeds of the sale of his property melted away, 
until his habitation was a luinous cottage, that be 
was suffered to live in almost rent free ; and that 
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miserable retreat was destitute of the commonest 
necessaries of life. He was reduced to be^ary ; for, 
in addition to seeking odd jobs, such as carrying wood, 
coal, or water, by which to earn a few pence, he had 
a round of calls, which he mode weekly, to receive 
pittances from those who deeply compassionated his 
miserable case. Nothing, however, in the shape of 
charity could be of any real service to him, for still he 
drank whenever he could get means to procure liquors; 
and if the full details of the state of wretchedness 
tilth, and brutality to which he sank were here to be 
given, they would scarcely be credited. His life was 
more like that of a brute animal, prowling to seek its 
prey, and Uien crouching to its lair, than that of a 
rational, human being. And yet, tlirough filth and 
degradation and ruin, there shone forth faint glimmer- 
ings of the glory of manhood that had been. His 
manners and speech, and even the incoherent utter- 
ances of drunkenness, bespoke the talent and refinement 
by which he had once been distinguished. He re- 
minded one of seeing the ruins of some grand old 
trophy of art, from the maguitude of which ruins 
might be gathered a faint idea of the grandeur and 
splendour which it once displayed. 

Ever since Ernest Norman's coming to Graston, 
his endeavours had been put forth for the reformation 
and restoration of Mr, Westerman; and more espe- 
cially so after the formation of the Temperance 
Society, of which he earnestly sought to induce him 
to become a member. His efforts bad all been unauc- 
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cessful. There seemed no hope of his relinquishiDg 
the habits he had fonned, and so he remained a by- 
word in the village, an object of pity to many, and 
of disgust to more : a ruined and miserable maa 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

PBOoness. 

"The glory which crowne the alvery head 
Is trampled 'oeath withering ecom ; 
We.iril J, vainly hU life hath aped — 
He hath only gathered the thorn." 

B. C. A. A. 

A GAIN all GrastoQ was astir very early on thd 
■^ Wakes Monday morning. Again, ae four years 
ago, when we first made acquaintance with it and its 
inhabitants, it wore its gay holiday dress of dazzling 
whitewash and new paint. The gardens were trimmed 
neatly up, and the interior of the houses and the 
exterior of their occupants were generally either clean 
and tidy, or rapidly being made so. Though not yet 
seven o'clock, all were alive with busy excitement. 
A few of the miachief-loving gents we have before 
referred to were abroad, and appeared bent on some 
funny project. The fact is, that being assembled on 
the previous evening, not at church, but at tlie " Church 
Inn " opposite, Mr. Wesberman presented himself, and 
according to previous custom was treated to one or 
two glasses of liquors, and received a few coppers. 
After his departure, hb present dirty and forlorn 
condition became tbe topic of conversation. He was 
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not destitute of clothes, for a few frieDds in the neigh- 
bourhood regularly supplied him with their cast-off 
garments ; but it was shrewdly conjectured that some 
weeks, if not months, had elapsed since he had made 
any use of soap, water, and towel ; and a plan was there 
and then formed for giving him a thorough ablntion, 
if any one could be found willing to undertake the 
not very agreeable task of administering it. At length 
they succeeded in enlisting the services of the ostler 
of the inn, on consideration of a fee of five shillings, 
to give their old schoolmaster a thorough *' scouration " 
on the ensuing morning. Accordingly, at the hour 
just referred to, they were hastening to his dwelling, 
and, as there existed no necessity for bolt or lock, 
they effected an unobstructed entrance, and aroused 
Mr. Westerman from his morning slumber on his 
straw couch. They explained their errand, and pro- 
mised him the same fee for submitting to the opera- 
tion as they had promised to the ostler for performing 
it. To these terms he gladly acceded, and, not having 
laid aside daring the night any of his daily attire, he 
had no need to detain them whilst he performed ela- 
borate toilet duties. He accompanied them to a coach- 
house in the inn yard, where requisite preparations had 
been made, and, in a very short space of time, hot 
water, soap, sponge, and brush were vigorously and 
heartily applied, and the crust of long-accumulated 
dirt was removed. His renovators had provided clean 
linen, that which he had just discarded being only fit 
for the flames. They had also engaged the services 
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of a neighbouring barber, and by shortly after eight 
o'clock, in place of the (iirty, revolting spectacle he 
had before presented, a neatly-dreased, beautifully- 
clean, and very respectable -looking old man was seen 
partaking of a substantial breakfast at the " Church 
Inn," 

Although many changes for the better had lately 
taken place in Qraston, yet the reader must not 
suppose that there remained no room for improve- 
ment. One move was happily made in the right direc- 
tion, viz., that two of the clubs no longer held their 
meetings and festivals at the accustomed inns. No 
flag was seen flying from the "Traveller's Welcome," nor 
yet from the " Church Inn ; " but the two clubs were 
dining to-day, for the first time, at the lately-erected 
working-men's club-rooms. The " George and Dragon " 
hung out its usual sign of festivity ; the Oddfellows' 
club (of which the originators of the morning's cleans- 
ing scheme were some of the honorary members) re- 
senting the su^estion which bad been made by some 
of their number that it would be advisable to remove 
their meetings out of the way of temptations to in- 
temperance. " As if they wore a set of babies ! " 
some of them indignantly exclaimed, " and must be 
held in leading strings to keep them on their feet \ 
Could they not tell when they had had enough ; and 
would it not be cruel to wish to deny the men a bit 
of enjoyment once a year ? " And so they dined as 
usual, and consumed tlieir quota of ale, porter, and 
wines as usual, and afterwards partook of brandy. 
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rum, whiskey, or gin as usual ; and, as usual, a laige 
proportion of them forgot to stop just at the charmed 
boundary of " encyaghl' and became first very funny, 
and then very noisy, and lastly very far gone in 
intoxication. The day passed, in many respecte, 
much as preceding Wakes Mondays had passed. The 
service was held as usual in the church, and an 
earnest, faithful, and powerful discourse was delivered. 

Neighbouring bands were again engaged, and again 
failed to carry off the palm of triumph from the 
Grastonite victors ; and the stalls, and the shows, and 
the mountebanks, and the street musicians, and the 
church bells, and the processions, each and all con- 
tributed their share to attract and charm native and 
imported sightseers and pleasure-seekers, both old 
and young. 

A new element was introduced into the enjoyments 
of the day. A tea-party was held in the afternoon, in 
the schoolroom, and largely attended, and, greatly 
owing to Ernest's judicious and active exertions, 
proved quite a success. A few eloquent and earnest 
speakers brought out diflerent truths relating t^ 
spiritual, social, and moral advancement and well- 
being, in pithy and interesting language. Some oi 
the best reciters amongst the scholars gave some of 
their best pieces, in their best style; and a choir 
belonging to a church a few miles distant rendered 
valuable assistance to the Graston singers in giving 
due force and expression to well-selected and beautiftl 
musical compositions. Although we regret that ^^ 
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cannot say that the demoralizing scenes commonly 
witnessed at such seasons at the public-houses and 
beershops were put a stop to, yet many of those who 
once mingled with and took delight in them had 
now acquired purer tastes^ and more ennobling habits; 
and the majority of the members of those clubs which 
had changed their place of meeting spent the evening 
of the day in the midst of their families ; contributing 
to, and sharing in their rational and sober enjoyment. 
Altogether, the signs of the times were promising with 
regard to Qraston. 

But we must turn to a darker scene in the villa^fe 
panoi^ama, portrayed in living characters, on that said 
Monday evening. One figure in it is that of Mr. 
Westerman — not the respectable, clean-looking old 
gentleman of the morning, but again the degraded, 
disgusting, intoxicated victim of his unbridled appetite. 

The five shillings had afforded him ample means of 
indulgence, and there had not been wanting mistaken 
friends who had treated him to a few glasses ; and 
hence he soon reached his old level, and became 
again a fit occupant of his miserable hovel. The 
other prominent figures in the scene are those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sykes. They had again been spend- 
ing the afternoon at Mrs. Anderton's, or rather Mrs. 
Sykes had, for Andrew " luid a little hiisiiiesa to tranS" 
cLcty' which necessitated his meeting a party at the 
" Church Inn," close by ; although we fear the chief 
of the " htsineaa " proved to be, to obtain increased 
facilities for indulging his overmastering passion for 
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driuk ; and yet, though he was evidently much worse 
for liquor on his return to Mrs. Anderton's, that lady 
set before him, and ui^ged him to partake freely o^ 
the ditferent kinds of stimulants which her house 
adbrded, and, when the time arrived for their return 
home, insisted on each of them taking a glass of hot 
brandy and ^-ater to ** heep out the flight air" Again 
tlie gig stood waiting to convey its owners to the 
Dell Farm, and again the unsteady hand of Andrew 
Sykes essayed to hold the reins, and guide their 
homeward course ; but not as harmlessly as afore- 
time did he succeed in so doing. A gipsy encamp- 
ment was situated at no great distance from his farm, 
at a spot where the lane was considerably widened. 
As they passed the tents, a dog suddenly started 
up, and barked furiously at them, and the horse, 
startled at the unexpected appearance and noise, 
darted rapidly on. A tirm check and manner might 
have composed the generally docile animal, but 
Andrew was too deeply intoxicated to command him- 
self, much less the horse, which became frantic in 
its excitement, and dashed fearfully forward at a 
terrilic speed. A very brief season of bonifying 
dread, and then came the fearful crisis. The gig- 
wheel coming in contact with some obstruction on 
the road, the vehicle suddenly overturned, and its 
uecuj)ants were violently thrown out. The shock 
partly sobered Andrew, who was but slightly hurt. 
His wife, however, had sustained severe injuries. It 
fortunately happened that they were close to their 
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home when the accident happened. The servants 
had heard the sound of the wheels, and afterwards 
the crash and scream, and were speedily out with 
all the assistance they could render. As soon as 
possible, Laura was undressed and put to bed, and 
a servant galloped off on the now quietened animal 
for the nearest medical man. On his arrival, he gave 
no hopes of her recovery ; but, on the distracted 
husband entreating him to try to dovise some means 
of saving her life, he recommended him to telegraph 
for Dr. Hansopp from London, so that, at all events, 
he could have the satisfaction of having left nothing 
untried that lay in his power. Accordingly, as soon 
as possible, the urgent message was sent, aiid before 
the next evening the physician arrived ; not, however, 
having travelled that day from London, but from 
Riverdale, to which place he had been hastily sum- 
moned a short time before, and whither the telegram 
from Graston had been forwarded to him. 

Ernest heard of the catastrophe on the Tuesday 
morning, and hastened to Dell Farm. The silence of 
Death seemed to brood over the place. He was met 
at the entrance by Andrew, who wrung his hand in 
agony. Laum was insensible, and he did not see her, 
and her heart-stricken husband led his pastor into a 
private room, where his grief found vent in heart- 
rending sobs and groans of distress. Ernest sympa- 
thized with him, and directed him to a throne of 
grace, there to seek comfort, strength, and relief. 

" Oh, Mr. Norman ! " cried he, " I shall never 
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forgive myself, nor know another happy moment if 
Laura dies now ! I believe the accident would never 
have happened if I had not been overcome with 
drink ; but I scarcely knew what I was doing, till the 
shock came, and I saw my precious wife lying appa- 
rently dead. I have gone very far wrong ; but now, ^ 
in the presence of God, and of you, sir, His minister, 
I solemnly promise that if He will again raise her up, 
and spare her to me, / w\il never again partake of 
intoxicating liquors : I will shun them as I would a 
deadly serpent. Will you, sir, join me in prayer that 
God will be gracious to me, and spare Laura*s life, 
and that He will give me strength to keep my vow ? *' 

And together they knelt, and their joint petitions 
ascended ; and those petitions were heard and 
answered ; and, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Snow, 
of Graston, and the opinion formed at first sight by 
Dr. Hansopp, of London, she did not then die; and 
though very slowly, very gradually, yet slowly and 
gradually she recovered, and Andrew kept Ms pi^o- 
niise ! The dark thunder-cloud that had theatened 
to shatter all earthly hope and happiness with one fell 
stroke broke into blessings on his head, and peace 
and prosperity once more dawned upon the happy 
inhabitants of Dell Farm. And here again was the 
satisfactory experiment repeated which had worked so 
well with Mr. Butterly ; and the business in all its 
details was henceforth carried on successfully without 
strong drink. 

The accident had proved a lesson, too, to Mrs. 
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Anderton. Conscience was faithful, and accused her 
of having mistakenly encouraged Andrew to partake 
of liquors, when he had already had more than 
enough. Such was her remorse on hearing of the 
circumstance that had occurred, and her horror of 
mind in reflecting on the fi&tal consequences that 
might have ensued, that from that time she ceased to 
urge liquors upon her guests; and henceforth, 

'' The graceless custom lost, 
Still she welcomed, but with less of cost." 

Ernest Norman was at the Dell Farm whilst Dr. 
Hansopp was there ; and, hearing him name his visit 
to Riverdale, he asked the name of his patient in that 
town, and was informed that he had attended several 
within a few months past, but that the immediate 
cause of his last hasty summons had been a railway 
accident, which had resulted in the death of several 
people, and in fatal injuries to many more. The 
gentleman he had been called to attend was a Mr. 
Montague. He had no hopes whatever of his 
recovery, as his injuries were so numerous and com- 
plicated. He should return to him as soon as it was 
safe to leave Mrs. Sykes, but he much feared that he 
should not find him alive. One or two enquiries 
convinced Ernest of the identity of Mr. Montague 
with Helen's husband, and he felt and expressed 
himself much shocked to hear of his misfortune. 

"He will be a missed man, should he die," said 
Ernest. "He has long been an earnest advocate of 
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Temperance principles, and, as such, can be ill- 
spared." 

"You labour under a mistake there, sir," replied 
the doctor : " he has not held those views for a length 
of time. I should have greater hopes of his recovery 
now but that latterly he had been a very heavy 
drinker, and the consequent state of his body militates 
against the chances of his restoration." 

" Indeed ! Can that really be possible ? Why, he 
is the last man in the world that I should have judged 
likely to break the pledge. You perfectly astonish 
me, sir ! " 

**It is as I have said. I was in Riverdale some 
time ago, and he consulted me respecting certain 
unfavourable symptoms, which I considered mode- 
rate stimulants would have a tendency to relieve: 
I recommended, therefore, a small quantity to be 
taken at stated times, but particularly warned him 
against excess in their use : it appears, however, that 
he has indulged in them too freely; and it is a 
thousand pities that he has done so, as it« has made 
much against him in this affair.'' 

" Then it is your opinion, doctor, that alcoholic 
stimulants are beneficial ? " 

**In some cases, either they or efficient substitutes 
are absolutely necessary. The mischief is that so 
many people will take them to excess. To be candid, 
1 very seldom recommend them now, except in most 
extreme cases, and I am convinced there are very 
few where substitutes equally efficacious, if not so 
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palatable, might not be admiaistered. There is souie- 
thing so seductive and deleterious in their nature, 
that, in my opinion, it is a great pity that their sale 
is not fenced round with stronger restrictions, and 
confined solely to medicinal purposes." 

Such was the opinion of Dr. Hansopp, who was not 
then a Total Abstainer ; but who, we may inform our 
i*eaders, has, since that time, been so increasingly 
convinced of the benefits and necessity' of these prin- 
ciples, that he now occupies an honourable position 
in the foremost rank of their advocates and warmest 
supporters. 

And now we take leave of Graston again for awhile, 
wishing the Rev. Ei*nest Norman still greater success 
in his ministerial and philanthropic labours, and still 
more encouraging results from them. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A SLIPPERY PATH, 

•* The strong desire shall ne'er decaj, 
^Vho plays to win, shall win to play ; 
Whilst Time overlooks the trivial strife, 
And, scoffing, shakes the sands of life,** 

T\7TIEN we left Helen Montague, two years ago, 
" ' a cloud was rising in her life's horizon ; and, 
during the lapse of that time, it has gradually over- 
spread her sky, and grown very, very dark; till 
at times its blackness has hidden every joy-light, 
and blotted out all Hope, except that which, winged 
^i^y conquering Faith, entered within the veil. 

Harriet Ormond's fears as to the consequences that 
might result from the intimacy between Handel 
Stanhope and William Montague were well founded. 
Handel had, as our readers are aware, been for a 
length of time admitted as partner in his uncle's 
business, and the management of affairs had been veiy 
much left in his hands. In consequence of Harriet's 
persistent rejection of his suit, he had solemnly vowed 
revenge. To accomplish this, he had laid a scheme 
which for some time he fully intended and prepared 
to carry out. He determined to secretly appropriate 
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as many and as large sums of money as he possibly 
could, and carefully to conceal them, until he had 
amassed sufficient with which to build a fortune in 
a distant land. He then determined, by some means, 
to undermine the business, and to bring the concern 
eventually to bankruptcy ; and the revenge he antici- 
pated was the agony of mind that ELaniet would 
experience on witnessing and sharing the downfall and 
impoverished circumstances of her beloved parents. 
He was destined, however, to fail in the full accom- 
plishment of this dark and deep-laid plan. When, 
years before, chiefly in order to lay a snare for Henry 
Weston, he had frequented the gaming-table, he had 
contracted an acquaintance with, and taste and love 
for, the excitement of play ; and although, for a 
length of time, his native cautiousness and prudence 
kept him from running very great risks, yet he con- 
tinued occasionally to indulge in it. True to its 
nature, this taste grew and increased, and at length 
became tyrannical in its demands for gratification. 
Business had necessitated the presence of either Mr. 
Ormond or himself in Germany, as they had commer- 
cial coimections with a German firm. It was decided 
for Handel to undertake the journey ; and during his 
stay on the Continent he had met with acquaintances 
from England, who had volunteered to introduce him 
to different views of continental life. Amongst these 
scenes, he was led to a few of the fashionable gaming 
saloons, and induced to try his fortune, which he did 
with various success, and, by so doing, dangerously 
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fostered liia growing incliDations. On bis return 
home he emhraced every availahle opportunity rf 
indulging them, and, for some time, was con^derabl; 
elated by a long run of gains. Golden prospeds 
seemed to open out before him. He entered la^y 
and spiritedly into betting transactions, and many 
of his speculations proved splendid successes. He 
appeared to be progressing rapidly on the high rotil 
to the accomplishment of his wishes as to amassing 
wealth, and was busily arranging the mode and det^ls 
of the carrj'ing out of the darker part of his designs; 
but the fickle goddess of fortune capriciously withdrew 
her smiles and favours, to bestow them on otber anxious 
votaiics, and his losses soon equalled, and soon after 
surpassed, his former gains. Nor did his cautiousness, 
though naturally great, nor his prudence, though 
habitual and long cultivated, now avail to draw hiiu 
back from the excitement of the maddening clisse 
after the will-o'-th'-wisp which has allured so many 
thousands to the quagmire of Ruin and Despaii- 
Encouroged by transient gleams of hope, and o«ai- 
sional successes, he risked and staked at larger aoJ 
deeper hazards, until he bad, indeed, seriously in- 
trenched upon the business capital; and yet, such 
were his habits of secrecy, such his powers of dissimu- 
lation, that Mr. Ormond bad not the slightest suspicion 
but that all was going on right ; nor had hia inotber 
any idea that his frequent anxieties arose from any 
other cause than increased pressure of business. 
He rightly suspected that Matthew Clark knew or 
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guessed more than was desirable ; bnt he endeavoured 
to conceal as much as possible from him, and at the 
same time would gladly have won him over to friend- 
liness and familiarity ; but his efforts in this direction 
proved unavailing. Matthew ever preserved a coldly 
respectful, reserved, and distant manner towards him 
in their intercourse, and he felt galled and annoyed 
by it, and increasingly disliked the man. 

Thus matters for some time proceeded, until the 
consequences began to appear imminently serious. 
Handel perceived that his now frequent drains 
upon the business capital were likely soon to lead 
to rather unpleasant disclosures, and at the same 
time to exert a crippling influence upon the trans- 
actions of the firm ; and the uncomfortable and 
startling reflection often occurred to him, that if 
he could not speedily recover himself, hj& might be 
brought to share in the downfall and ruin of the 
concern. 

About this time he became acquainted with William 
Montague, and acquired, as we have already seen, 
a great influence over him. William's free, jovial, 
good-natured, easily-flattered, vain, and ambitious dis- 
position, united with his large and increasing j)osses- 
sions, rendered him a desiiable associate for the now 
needy Handel Stanhope. He left no plan untried, 
no stone unturned, to draw him into company. His 
cautiousness, contrivance, and cunning were taxed to 
the utmost, and brought into full operation, to render 
the path open, smooth, and enticing, which should 
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lead William into confidences and habits which he 
might render available for his own interestsi He 
found that there was a considerable degree of shrewd- 
ness and wariness hidden underneath William's off- 
hand and easy manner, and he concluded that there 
would be little chance of prevailing on him to incur 
any considerable risks, unless he could be brooght 
to indulge more freely in liquors. Od this point, 
therefore, he subtly concentrated his forces; and 
when, afler delicate manoeuvring and skilful planning, 
he succeeded in his endeavours, and William began 
to overstep the bounds of sobriety, and occasionally 
became the worse for drink, he had his reward in 
such satisfaction as grovelling and depraved natures 
alone are capable of experiencing. 

Still, however, he was doomed to disappointment 
William, indeed, after first becoming thoroughly in- 
toxicated, sank more rapidly into such habits than 
even Handel by any means desired ; but he had no 
taste for gamiug, and was scrupulously cautious re- 
specting the lending of money. Even when under 
the influence of liquor, he had an instinctive clinging 
to money. He was charitably disposed, and would 
give to relieve distress or to lessen sorrow ; but if 
an ap})lication were made for a loan, however small, 
his enquiries were so particular and minute, and his 
observances of form so exact, that it proved incon- 
venient for Handel to make such applications ; and 
he had never yet ventured to ask for the accommoda- 
tion of a large sum, on any pretence or security, as it 
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was not hiB policy to let William suppose that lie was 
in any but prosperous circumstances. 

But if he gained little by these contrivances, William 
lost much, if not of gold, of something more precious. 
He lost much peace of mind, much domestic happiness, 
and much self-respect. How shall we allude to, or 
vainly attempt -to describe, Helen's dismay, terror, and 
distress, on first seeing her husband overcome by the 
power of strong drink ? He had latterly been more 
irregular in his hours of returning from Manchester, 
when there on business, and almost invariably His 
excuse had been that he had met with Mr. Stauhope, 
and accompanied him to some place or engagement. 
Helen had had, from the first, an undefiaed mistrust 
of Handel, and yet she had no grounds for expressing 
that mistrust to her husband ; still, in her heart, she 
deeply r^retted the intimacy between them, and 
uneasily looked forward to some evil consequence 
which might result from it, though she guessed not 
in what manner or to what exteat. 

One evening she awaited William's arrival in lonely 
anxiety. His brother Tom and his wife were from 
home; and her father was, during their absence, taking 
the nightly charge of their house. As Helen momen- 
tarily expected her husband, she dismissed the servants 
to rest at their usual hour, and, in the quietness of 
her solitude, she indulged in busy musings on the 
past. She had that morning asked William's per- 
mission to supply the place of her brother and sister 
during their absence in the management of the Band 
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of Hope meetings, and he had decisively, though 
affectionately, requested her to banish all thougbts of 
attempting it, as he had great objections to her so 
doing, and she had yielded the point. Oh ! how her 
heart yearned that he might again see as once he saw 
the importance of the undertaking which had for its 
object the right training of the young in this respect! 
and she wondered much and deeply how he could 
now be so unconcerned and indifferent where he was 
formerly so enlightened and energetic. She did not 
for a moment doubt his sincerity. Had she judged 
him to be a mere time-server, and his former pretences 
to have been hollow and hypocritical, her cup of 
soiTOw would, indeed, have been full. She attributed 
the change in his sentiments entirely to the necessity 
he had fancied to exist for a medicinal use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. She believed this to be a mistaken 
and dangerous fancy, and that the influences it lia^l 
exerted on his mind and conduct were but similar to 
those she had witnessed in scores of similar cases. 
Grief that it should thus have happened with regard 
to him was mingled with pitying anxiety lest at any 
time he should be deceived by these seductive 
influences into partaking too freely of these liquors. 
And then she checked her sad and half-melancholy 
musings, and, as was her general habit when tempted 
to look on the dark side of her circumstances, she 
began to enumerate and dwell upon her blessings and 
comforts. Her husband was very indulgent, and 
nothing seemed wanting to complete their earthly 
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happiness but uniformity of opinion and practice on 
the subject just referred to. She frequently heard 
very satisfactorily from her brother Harry, and his 
more recent letters had apprized her that at no 
distant period she might anticipate the joy of wel- 
coming him back to England. Unconsciously, since 
hearing Miss Ormond's expressed belief, her own heart 
had opened to the conviction of his innocence ; and 
hence his references to it in his letters now appeared 
to be natural and just; whereas, before, she had 
regarded them with a feeling of pain, as proceeding 
from a desire to cloak and conceal his wrong-doing. 
Certainly, her thoughts about him that night were 
of a pleasant character, and she reached from her 
private desk a few of his letters containing circum- 
stantial accounts of Iiis colonial life and employments, 
and almost lost the consciousness of the present in 
their perusal. The rapid flight of time was unheeded ; 
and when, after reading and pondering over the last- 
received letter, she rose to replace them, she was 
startled, first, to observe the dying embera in the 
grate, and then to hear the clock strike two. She 
could not believe that was the right hour. Her first 
thought was that the clock needed winding up ; but 
on consulting her watch she found that it was even 
so ; and her heart throbbed, and her cheek paled, and 
cold perspiration started forth upon her brow, and 
she clasped her hands in an agony of fear as to what 
cause could thus unseasonably and unwontedly detain 
her husband. She felt an impulse to summon the 
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servants, and to send John in quest of his master ; bat 
the heart-sickening, uncertain query started up in her 
mind, " Whither should he go?" Surely some terriUe 
calamity must have befallen him, was the burden of 
her conjecture; he must have been taken suddaJy 
ill ; or, dreadful thought ! perhaps his suspicions as to 
the dangerous nature of his complaint were too well 
grounded, and he was dead ! or, perhaps, he had been 
somewhere feloniously attacked and severely injured. 
Her suppositions and guesses were intolerable. 
Before she determined to call any earthly assbtance, 
or seek 9Siy earthly sympathy, she bent her knees, 
and j>oured forth her sorrows and troubles into her 
Heavenly Father's ear, and strength was given, and 
grace was imparted, and her faith again took bold of 
the " precious promises," and her heart again heard the 
whispers of Everlasting Love ; and, calmed and com- 
forted by trust in the Unseen, she prepared to take 
necessary and judicious measures under these per- 
plexing circumstances. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BITTER CUP, 

** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her fac9, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.' 



Pope. 



TJEFORE Helen had carried into effect her determi- 
^ mination to arouse the servants, she heard the 
sound of approaching wheels. They stopped at the 
gate. She heard it opened, and rushed to the front 
door. A hired coach drove up, and the driver alighted 
and opened the coach door, and assisted Mr. Montague 
out of the conveyance, up the steps, and into the hall. 
Helen felt her apprehensions confirmed that he had 
met with some accident, or been taken suddenly ill ; 
or, after leaving home on horseback, he would never 
have returned as now. She eagerly and anxiously 
interrogated the driver as to his ailment, as he seemed 
nearly insensible ; but her heart was suddenly chilled 
with horror, and her lips sealed, not so much by the 
man's knowing wink, as he replied, " Oh, get him to 
bed, ma'am : he'll be all right after a good sleep. His 
horse will be taken care of till morning at the Queen's 
Hotel, and then they'll send a boy with it," — not so 
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much, we say, did Helen feel these meaning and 
cutting words, as the evident fact that suddenly burst 
upon her in all its terrible reality, that Aer Au«6ani, 
h&r Williain, was drunk ! Not merely slightly in- 
toxicated, but really, deeply drunk ! She was as 
though suddenly petrified — as though titinsformed to 
a marble statue. , Mechanically she assisted the man 
to convey William into the room she had just left, and 
they placed him on a couch, where he sank down 
heavily and unconsciously. She wondered why the 
man lingered, and nervously wished he would go. 
She turned an enquiring, anxious gaze towards him, 
and he respectfully touched his hat. She immediately 
understood, and placed a sovereign in his hand, her 
tongue refusing to articulate the query as to whether 
it was sufficient remuneration. The man took it, 
again touched his hat, and went silently out. He had 
had scores of like commissions to execute, but he bad 
never seen such speechless and crushing sorrow, and 
his heart was affected. "God help the poor thing!' 
said he, as he drove home.wards; "she seems well-nigh 
heart-broke." 

When left alone with her husband, Helen stood 
still for a length of time, as if rooted to the spot 
With one hand resting on the table for support, she 
gazed on the now deeply slumbering form before her, 
as if watching for the least sign of returning conscious- 
ness. No such sign appeared. William's deep and 
heavy breathing became deeper and more sonorous. 
She felt powerless to get him upstairs and undressed 
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without assistance, and her heart revolted from the 
thought of exposing his sad state to other eyes. A 
chilliness of body as well as of spirit seized upon her. 
The very springs of life seemed to be frozen. True 
to the instincts of her heart, she sought to perform 
some duty ; and, seeing that it would be useless to 
attempt the removal of William, she gently and noise- 
lessly brought materials for rekindling the fire, which 
had died out in the grate. In a short time its cheerful 
blaze seemed to mock the cheerlessness of her gloomy 
feelings, and spread a genial warmth through the 
apartment. She then glided softly upstairs and 
brought coverings and pillows; and after arranging 
her husband's heavy head, and wrapping him warmly 
over, and, with some difficulty, wheeling the couch 
nearer to the fire, she enveloped her own shivering 
form in a large blanket, and sat down in an easy chair 
close by. 

Sleeplessly, tearlessly, motionless, she sat, with her 
eyes fixed on William. No violent excitement was 
perceivable. It seemed as though her heart was 
stunned by the sudden, fearful blow. The fount of 
tears might have been dried up. The deep grief 
wound might have been suddenly cauterised or seared. 
She watchfully awaited his awakening, so that he 
might retire to bed, and thus be screened from the 
servants' observation. She longed to see him unclose 
his eyes and look lovingly at her, and to hear rational 
utterances from his lips. She felt as if her eyes were 
opened to see that she stood on ground which might 
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like a quicksand beneath her feet, and her 
instinctivelv reached forth to take hold of Divine 
help. She durst not look beyond the present^ to con- 
template what evils might yet be in store. Till dawn 
of day she sat with unclosed, heavy eyes, and fearfully 
pale cheeks^ veiy still, save when she quietly re- 
plenished the fire, or drew the wraps closer around 
the sleeper. 

A little after five o'clock he opened his eyes, and 
gazed with astonishment around. For a few seconds 
he seemed puzzled as to the meaning of the unac- 
customed appearances that met his view. On lii-*^ 
glance first resting on the blanket- w^rapped form and 
colourless face of his wife, he was greatly shocked 
an<i alarmed, and enquired if she were ill 

"I am far from well, dear William," she replied; 
** but I am glad to see you something like your old 
self once more." 

•• Oh, Helen ! " said he, suddenly recollecting bi"^' 
self, and taking hold of her chill and passive hand, 
" I have acted very foolishly, and I am sure yo^ 
are cnielly, deeply grieved. I can't tell however I 
managed to get overcome in such a way. How did 
I cot home, for I declai-e I don't know ? " 

** A man brought you in a coach a little after tvo 
o'clock/* replied Helen, in a strangely calm, quiet, 
but kind tone. "I do not think you will remember 
it, for you were very sleepy." 

"And did he say nothing about Champer?" 
anxiously interrogated William. 
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'' He said it would be well cared for, and sent home 
this morning. And now, dear William, let us retire 
to our room, or Sarah will wonder to find us 
here." 

Still her voice was very calm, her face very pale, 
and her tone and manner kind, but very, firm and de- 
cided. William felt guilty, and mortified with him- 
self. He conjectured what she must have felt on 
seeing his state, and winced under her calm and 
passionless demeanour, and shuddered to see her fear- 
fully white face. 

"Dear Helen," said he, "I am sure you are ill. 
I had rather you scolded me, or wept, or showed 
any emotion, rather than that you should look so 
unlike yourself. Can you forgive me this impru- 
dence ? It is the first time in my life that I have 
ever been overcome by liquor, and I solemnly pro- 
mise that it shall be the last.'' 

" I do forgive you, William, with all my heait; but 
I feel rather strange. It seems as though all deep 
emotion had left me. It may be the effect of the 
sudden shock : I thought you were severely hurt, or 
dangerously ill, and I was dreadfully alarmed. I may 
be better after a little rest. I am so glad of your 
determination, William : you will again sign the 
pledge, will you not ? " 

" Well, I will think about that,*' said he : " at all 
events, you shall never again see me intoxicated." 

Alas ! that " thinking about it " sounded like the 
death-knell of Helen's scarcely-formed hope. 
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fim that it was the first time that he had been tbos 
overcome, brought no assmanee to her mind that it 
woold be the last time. 

After Helen had removed the wraps and pillows, 

and rung to arouse the servants to their daily duties, 

she and her husband retired to their room for a short 

time. It was a long time, however, before Helen 

a^:ain Irft that room. The strange feeling grew 

stran^r. The sudden shock had been too powerful. 

Brain fever set in, and for some days her life was 

o.r<ra:n>i of. In the stillness and gloom of the 

hu<hel house and the darkened chamber, and in the 

virvth of his own agonized and remorseful feelings, 

\N*:lliam rtsresolved that such an occurrence shouU 

r.:*ver again take place. At length the balance of 

: r:V^biIity. which had for some time hung equally 

roiscxi K-;ween the issues of life and death, prepon- 

:;:ra:eil in favour of the former, and Helen com- 

!:.:::v\xl slowly to recover. After a long confinement 

to hor rvvm. she at length once more took her 

?.o;v.>to!r.t\l place in the &mily. Her weakness, 

?:.^wover. \s-as very great, and it was seriously appre- 

hor..U\l I ha: she would not be able to bear up against 

::. Pr. Hans^^pp was consulted, and tonics and gentle 

s:i:r.',:*AV/s wore prescribed; and, as soon as she 

s*..u^5 K^ able to In^ar the journey, an entire change 

t*>r awhile to a warmer atmosphere was recom- 

moiulovl, 

i>Wor\^noo, however, of that part of the doctors 
a^lvi^v which related to alcoholic stimulants was 
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steadily and firmly refused by Helen. No persuasion, 
no inducement, from either her husband, her father, 
or any other friend, could prevail on her to partake 
of them even as medicine. She enquired from the 
regular medical attendant if he knew of no eflBcacious 
substitute, and entreated him, if he did, to administer 
it; as her mind was made up to avoid the use of 
intoxicating drinks. 

And substitutes were found ; and, with the blessing 
of God on their use, Helen became able to be con- 
veyed by easy stages to Ventnor, where the balmy air 
and delightful climate and health-giving breezes again 
tinged her wasted cheeks with a little of their wonted 
colour, and gave a new impetus to the flagging wheels 
of Life ; and when she returned home, much improved 
in health and appearance, many hearts bounded with 
gratitude to God for restoring to them their beloved 
friend, Helen Montague. 

And the reader, perhaps, hopes and expects, that 
when this dark cloud had rolled away as William 
again received his wife almost as from the dead, that 
the cause of her illness would indeed be for ever 
banished, and that he would henceforth tread the safe 
path of Total Abstinence. We regret to say that this 
was not the case. The resolutions so solemnly made 
by William Montague were broken. Snares were laid 
for his feet, that he had neither wisdom to perceive 
nor skill to shun. It would be tedious and unneces- 
sary to enter into the details of his downward course. 
Suffice it to say that in less than twelve months fro 
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the time of Helen's recovery, it was no uncomnion 
occurrence for him to return, or be brought home, 
intoxicated to a greater or less degree. Time ate 
time he resolved and promised to reform, and time 
after time he fell beneath the power of temptation. 
The habit that was so fearfully growing upon him 
seemed to change his disposition and temper for the 
worse. It is likely that the vexation he felt with 
himself was wreaked upon others ; but, however that 
might be, he became short-tempered, snappish, peevish, 
and impatient in the family ; and, on returning home 
one evening, very far gone in liquor, he grievously 
insulted Mr. Weston, by using unwarrantable and 
unjustifiable language, and, indeed, threatened to 
strike him. To prevent a recurrence of such annoy- 
ance, it was deemed advisable for Mr. Weston to 
remove to his old home, and reside with his son. 
A great care seemed to settle down upon him. He 
deeply felt for Helen ; and he even hinted to her on 
one occasion that if William persisted and persevered 
in his habits, she ought, for her own safety and 
comfort, to leave him. Not a word would Helen con- 
sent to listen to on that subject. 

" He is my husband, dear faiher : I will never leave 
him," she replied. "It is for some good end that 
I am permitted to be thus tried, and He who permits 
the trial will give me grace to bear it." 

And grace was given, and good ends were answered, 
and beneficial effects accomplished, that Helen herself 
could not guess, by her patient adherence to principle, 
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and by her consistent refusal to sanction in any degree 
the drinking customs of the day. She had used 
affectionate expostulation and persuasion with her 
husband ; and, where that had failed in accomplishing 
its object, she did not persecute him with constant 
opposition, neither did she in any degree counte- 
nance his faults and errors. Although wines and 
spirits were brought into the house, and partaken of 
by many of their guests, at no time, and under no 
circumstances, could Helen be prevailed upon to 
show approval of their use, or to offer or partake of 
them. Not unsought nor unsolicited were her reasons 
for disapproval given to her visitors; but when an 
imavoidable necessity occurred for giving such reasons 
they were rendered plainly, dispassionately, and con- 
vincingly. And so it was that in the social circle in 
which Helen now moved great truths were brought 
forcefully before the view, and under the considera- 
tion, of many who might not otherwise have been 
induced to yield favourable attention to them; and 
many eyes were opened to observations that served 
to confirm convictions wrought by Helen's words, 
and the seed thus sown was destined in after years 
to bring forth healing and life-giving fruit. 

The great care, too, that had settled down upon her 
fiftther's mind was not all on account of her unhappy 
circumstances. His latent convictions were roused 
into activity. The practice of moderation began to 
appear in a new light to him. The dangerous tendency 
of these drinks assumed graver proportions to his mind. 
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He had always partaken of them with the striciesi 
moderation; but how many sad cases were Uiere 
amongst his own acquaintance that had been overcome 
by their seductive influence ! 

It had but recently come to his knowledge that 
an old friend of his, with whom he had been on 
terms of brotherly intimacy in years gone by, but 
who had gone to reside in a distant part of the 
countiy, and (as their correspondence had gradually 
ceased) of whom he had not heard for a number of 
years, had been torn down from a high social stand- 
ing and position, and degraded to the very dregs 
of societj^, by habits of intempei^ance. The expe- 
rience of a lengthened life of observation and bene- 
volence gave him many such scenes to contemplate 
and mourn over. And to come even to his own 
family, once so peaceful and happy — his own fireside, 
once such a charming scene of contentment and 
love — had these liquors exerted no evil influence heie ? 
If his beloved Harry had been entirely free from their 
power, would be now have been an exile from the 
land of his birth ? Had not his loving, darling 
Annie's last words to him conveyed a fearful confes- 
sion of the mastery they had acquired over her ? and 
had she not begged him to consider the merits of 
Helen's principles ? Had not his late dear wife been 
torn from his arms by the grief caused through intem- 
perance ? and how might it have fared with the 
beautiful but erring Marian Roole, if, after her first 
fall, and consequent reception into his family, the 
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habits and customs there observed had been like those 
be now saw in force in Tom's household ? Had she 
not once asked him the startling question — which, 
however impertinent it was deemed at the time, had 
often been re-echoed in the ear of conscious recollec- 
tion — If there was anything wrong or criminal in 
the use of intoxicating drinks, why did he use them ? 
at the same time stating that it was hard always to 
teU where " enouflfA " ended, and "too mucA'* began. 
Had not even Helen herself drunk the cup of bitter- 
ness and sorrow, through her husband's undue 
indulgence in the Toedidnal use of these liquors, 
although light, and conviction, and long years of 
previous abstinence had rendered it most likely that 
he should be well fortified against their power ? And 
did he not feel inwardly glad himself that Harry was 
a decided Teetotaler, and that Helen had so nobly, so 
firmly, so conscientiously maintained her ground, and 
that his youngest son was pledged and principled 
against the use or the abuse of these drinks ? And 
had not William Adshead, too, in determining to 
carry out his promise to his dying wife, found that 
the most eflFectual way of shielding William Henry 
and Effie from the danger of an attachment to strong 
drinks would be to become an entire abstainer himself, 
and consequently decided on taking that step ? and 
was not that discovery and decision a wise and right 
one ? These questions were starting up with irrepres- 
sible earnestness in Mr. Weston's mind ; and facts and 
circumstances, bearing on the point under considera- 
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tion, crowded in overwhelming numbers on his recol- 
lection and observation : and Mr. Weston's long-held 
and once conscientious views underwent a great 
change ; and hence the following conversation :— 

" Father," said Tom, one day, a few weeks after 
his settling down in his old home, " I have felt rather 
uncomfortable under the idea that it seemed as though 
we were making you teetotal by compulsion. Cer- 
tainly, it is against our principles for either Marie or 
me to procure liquors, or to allow our servants to do so; 
but still, if you feel the deprivation of them, and wiU 
provide them yourself, do not think by our not sanc- 
tioning them that we are at all slighting you. I 
should wish you to be comfortable and thoroughly at 
homo with us in every respect. 

" I am that now, my dear son ; and, so far from 
wishing to infringe on the rules of your household, 
I shall from choice, not compulsion, continue to con- 
form strictly to them. So I beg you to dismiss all 
uneasiness on that score, and to consider me just as 
one of yourselves." 

And so this matter was conveniently and satis- 
factorily airanged, and Mr. Weston became in general 
practice a teetotaler, although not yet a pledged 
one. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH, 

" His hours no longer pass unmarked away — 
A dark importance saddens every day : 
He hears the notice of the clock, perplexed, 
And cries, *^ Perhaps Eternity strikes next ! *' 

COWPEB. 

** VOU surely will not keep such a promise, dear 
■*• William/' said Helen, as her husband rose very- 
early one morning, and commenced hastily to dress, 
and prepare for attending the Liverpool races. " I am 
sure you might plead a sufficient excuse for breaking 
that engagement^ if it was only on the ground of 
pressing business." 

"Well, my love, I have no particular inclination 
for such scenes of amusement. I never attended three 
in all my life, and the two I was at I did not go merely 
as a spectator. I, in company with a few fiiends, held 
temperance meetings in the immediate vicinity of the 
racecourse, and got wonderfully good audiences, con- 
sidering the subject and circumstances. I scarcely 
think, however, that I shall hold forfch to-day, although 
you know, love, I am teetotal again, now. You'll 
see I shall be all right; and I promise you sacredly 

28 
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that I will not touch intoxicating liquors to-day, if it 
were only for your sake, my dear Helen." 

Helen did not remind him of many sacred promiBes 
formerly broken. She did seek to induce him to 
break his engagement with Handel Stanhope, and 
even adduced, as a last and weighty reason for wishing 
him to do so, a strange and fearful dream that had 
disturbed her repose, in which his image had been 
prominently mixed up in a scene of unutterable con- 
fusion and disaster. 

He rallied her on her superstitious fears, endeavoured 
to smile and kiss away her apprehensions, and, almost 
before she could realize the fact, he was gone. An 
unconquerable feeling of depression and deep gloom 
came over her spirit. She could not shake it off,— she 
could not reason it off, — she could not work it off; and 
it seemed as if she had no power to pray — as if secret 
unbelief had insinuated itself into her heart, and 
distilled its poison into her soul. 

A few daj's before this William had been fearfully 
overcome. He had so far forgotten himself as in bis 
drunken madness to strike her; and that blow bad 
fallen, not so deeply on her head, at which it was 
aimed, as on her heart. There it had descended with 
dread force and crushing weight; and the night on 
which that dark scene was enacted was the most 
wrctched she had ever known. Still for evil she 
returned good. Although the memory of that cruel 
blow might never be erased from her heart, yet, when 
returning day brought consciousness to William of the 
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act of which he had beea guilty, and in his deep 
remorse and agonizing grief he sought her forgiveness, 
she readily and lovingly granted it; and since that 
fearful time she had fondly hoped that it had been a 
turning point in his history and experience, as his 
actions and expressed determination bespoke a return 
to entire abstinence ; but, when thus suddenly apprized 
of a previously formed engagement with Handel Stan- 
hope, which he was now bent on fulfilling, her heart 
sank within her, more especially so in consequence of 
the fearful visions of the night. It was as though the 
lamp of Hope had been momentarily relit, only by its 
sudden extinguishment to plunge her into deeper 
gloom. As the day wore on, her depression increased. 
When her father called, as was his daily wont, he 
anxiously interrogated her as to the cause of her 
wretched looks and startling paleness, but she assigned 
no reason but that of nervous indisposition. She had 
lately, with deep pain, observed the shadow of care on 
his brow to grow deeper, and his manner to become 
more absent and deeply thoughtful. She knew that 
he sympathized keenly with her, and that if she com- 
municated her present anxieties to him, his warm and 
tender feelings would largely and painfully participate 
in them ; and, as danger or evil consequences to 
William were by no means certain, or, strictly speak- 
ing, likely to ensue, she would spare her beloved 
grey-haired father every heart-pang from which she 
had power to shield him. And so, although he stayed 
long with her, she did not betray the real cause of her 
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sadness, but strove hard and vainly to look and speak 
and act as usual. It was a positive relief to her when 
he was gone, and she could alone indulge her grief- 
burdened thoughts. Evening came, but brought no 
comfort. The hour arrived at which William had 
bidden her to expect him ; but it neither brought him 
to her side, nor any alleviation of her misery and 
i\Tetchedness. Never in her darkest hour had she 
before tasted of the bitterness with which her cup now 
overflowed. It seemed as if her Grod had forsaken her. 
RebeUious feelings were busy within. It appeared 
as if the strong cable of Faith had been severed from 
the sure anchor of Hope, and the frail bark of humanity 
left to perish in the storm. " Why," she asked herself, 
*' had she, who from childhood had shunned intemper- 
ance — had opposed it, and hated it, and laboured 
conscientiously and actively to screen and save others 
from its influence — now been thrown into the very 
midst of the evils caused by it ? Was there, indeed, a 
superintending Providence ? and if so, why had she 
been thus wrongly led ? for her heart, in its wilful, 
faithless reasonings, could not, or would not, now ac- 
knowledge her path to be a right one — her trials to be 
justly j)ermitted. After the night referred to, when 
William had struck her, and, by his deep concern and 
solemn promise of entire abstinence, had awakened a 
hope for a brighter future, her sisters dying words 
had recurred to her mind, and also her own former 
striking dream, and she had regarded them as pro- 
phetic, and for several days had felt cheered by the 
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inspiring accents, " Fear not, my sister ! There is 
light beyond ! There is light beyond ! " and she had 
rejoiced in the anticipation that William and she 
might again be united in their views and sentiments, 
and in their efforts to do good. But now her heart 
turned sickening from the bright prospect thus sud- 
denly overspread with gloom ; and in its wayward 
grief refused to look for any gleam of light. There 
seemed to her beclouded imagination no release, no 
escape but in death from her misery and distress ; and 
to that she looked forward with a sort of dull, sullen 
anticipation. 

Say not, dear reader, that hers was an unprece- 
dented case ; think not that none of God's own dear 
children have ever before or since been thus sorrowful, 
thus tempted, thus distressed. Job was weary of his 
life ; Elijah sank once beneath a crushing weight of 
despondency; and Jonah prayed to die; and count- 
less thousands since have trod the same thorny path. 
Mayst thou be shielded from the heart-withering 
influence of such an hour of darkness ; or, if it come 
upon thee, may He who walked in the fiery furnace 
with the Hebrew worthies be very near, and bring 
thy soul unscorched, but purified, out of the dreadful 
trial! 

Truly Helen's heart was overwhelmed. Truly her 
soul was tossed with tempests and refused to be 
comforted; and she seemed to be rapidly drifting 
towards the fatal rock of Despair. Her agony grew 
almost intolerable; and at length a dark temptation 
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powerfblly utdted ber to seek to mitigate it by taking 
a strong doae of ^irits. She had heard ti, uA 
witneoed in othns, their lulling and stopefyiog power ; 
and she felt (tbuogfa in less debtee) the same modud 
deure to experience that power that leads the bcfe- 
less and defipairiog to seek more rapid and powerfbl 



It wad indeed a dark hour in her histiny. The 
Btonn of passicra raged fuiioasly, and threatened tbs 
desiniction of the frail vessel ; but an unseen eje 
watched its toesiags — an unseen arm checked iu 
Things. Faith bad not quite lost her bold, t^u^ 
in the extremity of Nature's weakness her grasp v^ 
relaxed. Just as she wearily, bopeles^y rose to 
satisfy the new, strange craving for the lulling dni^t, 
nay ! just as she held in her band the brandy-bottle, a 
sutideu reaction took place. She started in hw 
inlatuated career, and sbndderingly recoiled as from 
a fearfiil precipice. lostaatly, clearly, definitely, 
brightly, as a sunbeam, flashed the conviction into 
her mind that the miserable feelings, the faithless 
fears, and the dbtressing anguish of that long, weary 
day, had arisen iu a great measure from the sudd^ 
shock of disappointment acting upon her nov 
weakened nerves and enfeebled frame. She recalled 
with horror her dark mbtrust and hard tboughta of her 
Gotl and Saviour; and, released by a beam of divine 
love from the chilling frost of unbelief, the full tide of 
her attectioDs flowed heavenward in gratitude for the 
grace which Imd withheld her from taking a rash and 
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dangerous step — in penitence for her foolish and 
Ood-dishonouring reasonings — ^and in love to Him 
whose voice even now whispered to the waves of 
passion and strife, " Peace, be still ! " 

The cloud rolled away, and she found access to her 
wonted reinge, a throne of grace ; and precious were 
those moments of hallowed communion, and rich the 
consolations imparted in this her hour of deepest 
need. The burden of sorrow which she had found 
too heavy to be borne was taken off her shoulders by 
Him who promises rest to the weary and joy to the 
mourner. She looked to the past, and praised Him 
for His providence; she looked to the future, and 
confided in His protection; and the present was 
cheered and enlightened by His smile and favour. 
She did not lose the consciousness of sorrow on 
William's account, that he should, by visiting such a 
scene, have exposed himself to temptation; nor yet 
the dread of some impending calamity foreshadowed 
by her fearful dream ; but the bitterness, the desola- 
tion of her grief was passed. No state could be so 
wretched as to be without confidence in Ood; no 
calamity could be so great as a loss of the sense of 
His favour and constant guidance. She had found 
again the peace sweetly promised to those whose 
minds are stayed on Ood ; and she now felt resigned 
to suffer, or willing to labour, according to His will 
and direction. 

And so it was that when, in the deep silence of 
the night, a horse was heard galloping along the 
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'' I will tell you all, ^[rs. Montague," was the reply. 
"An accident has occurred on the line, and Mr. 
Montague is hurt, I fear seriously, I hope not fatally. 
He insisted on being brought home, and I expect 
the conveyance will arrive soon: therefore, it will 
be necessary to make his room ready immediately." 

"I thank you, Mr. Cunningham, for your kind- 
ness in preparing me for the trial. May I request 
you to remain with us till his arrival ? and John shall 
put up your horse." 

"Certainly. Such, with your permission, is my 
intention ; and, if I can be useful in any way, do not 
liesitate to command my services." 

Helen immediately, in the same calm, collected 
manner, proceeded to direct, superintend, and assist 
in the necessary arrangements. She sent word down 
to her brother's that she should be glad if one or more 
of them would come to her ; and, just after the arrival 
of Mr. Weston and his son, the sound of slowly- 
approaching wheels was heard; and, a few minutes 
after, the insensible form of William Montague was 
lifted from a feather-bed, which had been suitably 
arranged in an open conveyance, and carried into the 
room he had left so early the previous morning, but 
which he might never more leave alive ! . . . Mr. 
Cunningham had been in the same train with William, 
but providentially escaped unhurt. The accident had 
happened a few miles from Manchester, and had 
resulted in the death of several passengers. Handel 
Stanhope was more severely hurt than was William, 
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and had been removed to an hotel in the neighbour- 
hood of the scene of the accident. His mother and 
Mr. Ormond had been telegraphed for, as his state 
precluded aU thoughts of removal. It had been 
decided to convey William to the same hotel, bat bis 
constant and distressing cry was ''Home! home! 
take me home ! Nowhei'e but home ! " A convey- 
ance had therefore been procured, and a bed borrowed 
for the occasion ; and so, during the long dreary miles 
that intervened, the sufferer was borne homewards. 
During most of the journey he was insensible with 
pain; but, when consciousness returned, again came the 
cry, " Home ! home ! take me home ! " . . . And 
so home was reached, and all that loving care, or 
affectionate anxiety, or medical skill could suggest 
was done or attempted for his ease and restoration; 
and lovingly his faithful Helen tended him by day, 
and watchfully by night; but vainly the care, the 
anxiety, the skill, the love, the watchfulness, strove to 
avert the dreaded result. He sank gradually, but 
surely ; and the fact that he had believed from the 
first soon became apparent to all around, that the 
number of his days, nay, even of his hours, was nearly 
told out, and that William Montague must die ! 




CHAPTER XXXVL 

DISCLOSURES. 

" If then, just then, all thoughts of mercy lost, 
When Hope, long lingering, at last yields the ghost. 
The sound of pardon pierce his startled ear, 
He drops at once his fetters and his fear. 
Joy, far superior joy, that much outweighs 
The comfort of a few poor added days, 
Invades, possesses, and overwhelms the soul 
Of him whom Heaven hath with a touch made whole." 

COWPER. 

" Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge.'* 

Shakespeabe. 

TlfTlS. STANHOPE was waiting rather anxiously 
^^^ for her son. He had bidden her not to 
expect him till ten o'clock, as he should be detained 
by business till that hour, and not to make herself 
uneasy if he should be one or even two hours later ; but 
she, too, during the day had been nervously and 
unaccountably depressed in spirit. Was it some un- 
fiEkVOurable influence in the atmosphere on that same 
bright-looking, clear, sunny day, that thus simul- 
taneously affected her and Helen? or was it a 
mysterious presentiment — a foreshadowing of coming 
evil ? Have you, reader, never heard of such presen- 
timents? Have you never felt them? When your 
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Wild C'.»ijjeciurc> in^taIltly btaitoJ uj» in Lor I'laiii. 
AVhat detained Handel at Ormond Villa ? his own 
illness, or that of someone else ? But, no ! he was 
not there : " You will there hear of your son/* ran the 
message, not " you will there see him." Hastily she 
ordered the carriage, — ^hastily she dressed, — and hastily 
the coachman drove over the distance that separated 
her from the spot where she was to hear of her son. 
Arrived at Ormond Villa, she found she was anxiously 
expected, and that Mr. Ormond was attired as for a 
journey, and his close carriage, with two horses, was 
in waiting. In answer to her wondering, enquiring 
looks and words, he informed her that he had received 
intelligence by telegram of an accident which had 
happened to Handel, and a hasty summons for his 
mother and uncle to H , where he was then lying. 

Not quickly enough for the mother's agonized 
feelings could they start on their sad journey. Not 
rapidly enough for her excited anguish could the swift 
and willing animab draw them along the tedious 
distance ; and Mr. Ormond had quite enough to do 
to succeed in any degree in persuading her to control 
her impetuous grief, lest the strength might be fruit- 
lessly spent which was likely to bo so much and 
urgently needed. At length the dreadful ride came 
to an end. The suspense as to HandeFs real con- 
dition was exchanged for certainty; and a terrible 
certainty it was. Certainty to all human appearance, 
and, according to the physician's declaration, that 
twelve hours at most would close the last page in his 
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life's history, and transform ibe loving, indulg^it 
mother, into a heart-stricken, childless widow. A 
shade deeper than that of pain overspread his &fie. 
The leaden hue of Death was there. The King of 
Terrors had set his seal on those pinched and distorted 
features. 

" Oh, my boy ! my darling boy ! What can I do 
to lessen your pain ? " wailed out the stricken mother, 
after the first speechless gush of agonized grief. 

" Nothing, mother : you can do just nothing," 
faltered he. '' But now, for a few moments whilst I 
am yet sensible, leave me and Uncle Ormond alone. 
I have some strictly private affairs to settle with him, 
and when that is done, mother, you can come and 
watch for the end." 

Already the death-dew stood cold on his forehead, 
and she hesitated to leave him ; but with a tone and 
gesture of impatient entreaty, he once more requested 
to be alone with his uncle; and so they were left 
alone, and Mr. Ormond drew nearer, and bent down 
to hear his dying nephew's communication. 

" Uncle, I have wronged yoa I cannot hope to 
die in peace till I have confessed all, and my strength 
and time are nearly gone. I loved Harriet. I was 
jealous of Henry Weston. I led him astray, but 
not so deeply as I endeavoured to do. The night 
of the robbery, I drugged his glass of brandy and 
water, and, whilst he lay insensible, I took from his 
lK)cket the keys of the safe and cash-box. I had 
prepared a key of the warehouse door beforehand, 
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^iid I inijk. tlic missing money; and, amon;^st my 
l^rivate papers at home, will be found the very notes 
"felien abstracted. He left the country, and still 
IJarrict rejected me. I grew desperate, and deter- 
Xbined to ruin you all. I have long been deeply 
^dieted to habits of gaming and betting, and have 
^ven to-day lost £500. Uncle, you are nearly insol- 
vent ; and I fear, if not able to obtain an immediate 
loan of at least £2,000, the business will be ruined. 
I cannot now enter into details. Clark is faithful 
and trustworthy : he will help you. I dare not ask 
you to forgive me. I dare not ask forgiveness from 
Glod. I have told you all ; now curse me as I deserve, 
and leave me to my fate. But, oh ! keep all you 
can from my mother's knowledge. Let me at least 
have her sympathy and love in my last moments." 

He spoke as if impelled by some irresistible power. 
His voice was passionless. His gaze was stony and 
tearlesa He expected reproaches, and knew that 
he merited indignation; but reproaches and indig- 
nation could work no deeper woe than was his 
already. He saw his fate before him, and doggedly 
and sullenly seemed to resign himself to it. He had 
risked tremendous hazards in the game he had played, 
and had lost ! and he felt it. 

Mr. Ormond stood motionless, speechless. A ter- 
rible conflict raged within. What ! all imperilled ? 
His business, honour, possessions, comforts, subsis- 
tence, all endangered, and he till now ignorant of 
it ! But what was the ruin that stared him in the 
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fisu^e — a ruin that loving hearts and tender sympathy 
might render endurable, and which, after all, was 
but temporal — to the ruin of that precious blood- 
bought soul, so soon to appear before an unreconciled 
God? And the great, mighty principle of heaven- 
enkindled, Christ-like love drove out of his heart all 
meaner, baser sentiments, and fired it with a burning 
desire for Handel's salvation. 

** Uncle," said Handel, when Mr. Ormond had 
stood several minutes silent, " will you now call my 
mother ? I know it is in vain to ask your forgiveness. 
You cannot grant it. I do not expect it" 

Mr. Ormond bowed his knee, and, taking Handel's 
burning hand in his, he pressed his lips passionately 
to it, exclaiming solemnly and reverently, " As I hope 
for forgiveness from my God, on the sole ground of 
my Saviour's merits, I do, my dear Handel, my poor 
mistaken, misguided nephew, my dear sister's only 
child, forgive thee ! And if my life could ransom 
thine, or my sufferings could relieve thine, I would 
willingly forfeit the one, or endure the other, be- 
fore thou shouldst taste the bitter pains of eternal 
death!" 

The stony gaze relented. Drops, not all of perspira- 
tion, but heavy bead-like tears, trickled down the gray 
cheeks. The light of love had penetrated through 
the mists of selfishness and sin. The warmth of love 
had thawed the frozen crust of the affections. Through 
this earthly channel a stream of heavenly love bad 
reached his heart. 
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" Oh ! my uncle ! " gasped he, " nothing but God's 
grace could have enabled you thus to forgive. Is it 
a sign of His favour, a token that He, too, can pardon 
crimes such as mine ? '' 

"My dear Handel! He even now offers you a 
free, full pardon if you will only accept it. Honour 
Him by trusting His word. Has He not said, * Come 
now and let us reason together : though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool ' ? 
And again, 'Him that cometh unto M!e I will in no 
wise cast out.' ' The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.' ' He was wounded for 
our transgressions ; He was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him ; and 
with His stripes we are healed.'" 

"Uncle!" said Handel, eagerly, "repeat that verse 
again!" and it was slowly and distinctly repeated, 
and the closing words were again softly repeated by 
Handel himself, "'With His stripes we are healed.* 
Uncle, there is comfort there. You said just now 
you would, if possible, give your life to save me from 
eternal death, and I believed you, and loved you for 
it, though you could not do it. I now see that Jesus 
covM do it, and hxia done it. Oh ! am I not venturing 
too far in believing that / am saved ? for I do love 
Him ! oh ! I do love Him ! " 

" Bless God ! My dear Handel, you cannot venture 
too far here. Rest your all of guilt, of unworthiness, 
of trouble, of everything, on Jesus. His grace is 

24 
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sufficient; His love is boundless; His mercy is 
infinite ; and all are yours." 

Happy, tbrioe happy, had been the settlement of 
afiairs that had taken place with r^ard to Handel 
during his mother's absence from the room. She saw 
a great change in his countenance, and hoped that he 
might yet recover. Not so did he hope, however. 
His hopes were not of the earth, earthy, but blooming 
with immortality; and He who delighteth to show 
mercy filled his contrite, trusting heart with the 
assurances of His pardoning grace, and the consola- 
tions of His favour and love. Nothing could be done 
for him but to moisten the parched lips, and to wipe 
the damp brow. The end seemed drawing near, when 
Mr. Ormond was quietly summoned out of the room, 
and shown into a parlour where a gentleman was 
awaiting him. He advanced to accost him; but 
though the features were most familiar, Mr. Ormond 
was quite at fault, until the stranger spoke, and then 
he knew the voice to be Henry Weston's. 

" Excuse my intrusion at such a time, Mr. Ormond," 
said he, respectfully; "but, having just arrived in 
England, and having been a passenger in the train to 
which the accident occurred, I remained here, to 
render any assistance I could to the wounded, and 
have just learnt that Mr. Stanhope is here, in a very 
critical state. Will it be too great a favour to ask to 
be allowed to see him once more before he dies ? " 

Mr. Ormond could scarcely credit his senses. He 
wrung Harry's hand atiectionately, but could not then 
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speak. He motioned him tx> a seat whilst he went to 
apprize Handel (if practicable to do so) of his presence. 
Handel was sensible when he entered the room, and 
Mr. Ormond told him of Harry's proximity. A light 
of joy flashed from his eyes, and he expressed a wish 
to see him. 

" Tell him all, imcle," whispered he : "I am now 
too weak. Perhaps he, too, may forgive." 

And Mr. Ormond briefly told the wonder-stricken 
Harry all the solution of the long, dark mystery, and 
besought his pardon for his cruel suspicions. 

*' My dear Mr. Ormond, I have nothing to pardon. 
It was quite natural you should suspect me : who 
could have done otherwise ? Let us hasten to poor 
HandeL I long to see him." 

And Handel's yearning, hungry eyes drank in the 
look of forgiving love and sympathy from those of the 
man he had so deeply wronged ; and, in answer to the 
whispered prayer for forgiveness, words of holy tender- 
ness were breathed into his ear ; and Harry knelt and 
poured forth supplications for the departing soul, so 
earnest, so fervent, so inspired, that the worshippers 
who joined him seemed wafted to the very gate of 
heaven. When he ceased, a look of unutterable peace 
succeeded the distortions of pain on Handel's face; 
and, after fondly bidding his mother farewell, with 
grateful, loving looks alternately cast on his uncle and 
Harry, he murmured, " How good ! All forgiven ! 
All forgiven ! Thank God ! " and then fell asleep. 

A few days after Handel's death, another name was 
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added to the list of the victims of the accident; and 
William Montague was no more. Harry's sudden and 
unexpected arriTal at home opportunely occurred to 
break the full force of Helen's deep grief: not that 
she felt less sorrow on account of the critical state of 
her husband ; but the joy of seeing Harry in some 
degree counterbalanced that sorrow ; and his energetic 
and judicious assistance was promptly and beneficially 
afforded. He took his turn in watching by the dck 
bed, and in soothing and cheering the last moments 
of his brother-in-law. WiUiam, too, had confessions 
to make. He saw now, on reviewing his crooked and 
tortuous life-path, how, led by wrong motives and 
unworthy aims, he had gone astray. He saw, and 
keenly felt, that if his heart had been fortified with 
right principles, he might have been a thousand-fold 
more useful, and have maintained a consistent course. 
He, too, in his weakness and helplessness, laid hold 
on the only hope for sinners ; and, when the light of 
Divine grace illumined his heart, he saw clearly the 
many and great mistakes he had made. Not to 
Helen, so much as to Harry, did he talk of the past. 
To the last he shrank from saying anything to or 
before her that might add weight to his late culpable 
conduct, in sinking him in her estimation. She 
l>elieved him to have been the victim of temptation, 
and had therefore pitied him: he could not tell her 
that his former eloquent utterances and professions 
had been the mere recapitulation of theoretically- 
acquired knowledge, and not the true sentiments of 
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his beart. His love for her was intense ; and during 
the five years of their union he had seen, and deeply 
felt, the contrast between the lofty principle, the pious 
earnestness, the untarnished consistency, the noble 
firmness, and the Christian integrity which had ever 
governed aud distinguished her course of action, and 
the unworthy motives^ the selfishness, and the insta- 
bility which had marked his own. 

Harry won his full confidence, and, in the brief 
seasons of intercourse with him which pain and 
weakness allowed, his theme was ever his own 
unworthiness, Helen's excellences, and expressed 
gratitude for God's unmerited favours. And so his 
lamp of life burned down into the socket, and, after 
fiutteriug and flickering a little while, went out, to 
be rekindled in the flesh no more till the resurrection 
morning. 




CHAPTER XXXYIL 

DOUBTS, 

- Tbe cell worid*« frown — the proad num's scorn- 
To be br aG fonrot — reriled — 
Oh : th^se asd more I could hare borne, 
Hi-iiC rl<<« b;it loved — hadst th^m but smiled." 

T*H£ nrst dark days of Helen's great sorrow and 
-^ widowed loneliness were, to some extent, cheered 
and lightened by the presence and sympathy of her 
long-lost brv>ther» as well as by the afiectiouate care 
and tendeme^ of her other kind friends. Mr. 
Weston's joy at receiving his son back was inexpres- 
sible, but the greatest element in that joy was the 
consciousness of his innocence. Harry s circumstan- 
tial accounts of his outward and homeward voyages, 
and of his experiences of Australian life, b^uiled 
many a sad thought, and enlivened many an other- 
wise gloomy hour. Mr. Weston longed to see and 
thank the gentleman to whom, under God, Harry 
owed his prosperity, and a cordial and earnest in- 
vitation was sent to London, and a short time 
afterwards brought Mr. Watson to Riverdale. Louisa 
accompanied him, and was charmed with the recep- 
and entertainment she received from her new 
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friends. Edward would also have joined them, but 
lie had been confined to the house since his return 
with a very severe cold ; and although much better 
it was deemed advisable for him not to venture on 
such a long journey at present. During their stay, 
which was but a very short one, Harry accompanied 
them and his sister Helen to Manchester, in her open 
conveyance, where they spent a few hours, in order 
to give Louisa an opportunity of seeing that city. 
They passed Qrasmere Cottage, both in going and 
returning; and it happened that Harriet Ormond 
was spending the afternoon with Mrs. Northwooi 
She saw the carriage and its occupants as they passed 
both ways : Mrs. Montague and an exquisitely lovely, 
sweet-looking young lady on one seat^ and on the 
other a strikingly noble-looking elderly gentleman, 
who appeared to be the young lady's father, and 
by his side the object of her long-cherished and 
deep-seated attachment — the handsome, winning, 
attractive, well-remembered Henry Weston. She was 
not observed by any of the party, and felt glad of 
itw Her joy at once more seeing Harry was checked 
and chilled by the instant suspicion that flashed into 
her mind, that the young lady who accompanied 
Helen was either his intended wife, or that they were 
already married, as, of course, her father had not 
learnt any particulars respecting Harry's circum- 
stances in their brief interview. 

It was not in the most enviable frame of mind that 
Harriet returned home that evening, for a new anxiety 
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and caie had been added to others already oppressing 
her heart. 

^. WataiiMi was delighted to hear of the solaticm of 

the mystery respecting the loss of the money. He 

disdaimed all right to thanks on account of his kind- 

n-AS to Hany. The convenience and obligation, he 

urge*J, was matoaL He wanted to engage an assistant^ 

an*! Henry wanted a situation; and it turned out that 

l->di sides had been equally satisfied and successful 

Bc^th of them being wishful to return to England, they 

hai profitably disposed of the business, and the pro- 

ceicds had been equally divided between Harry and 

L.^uisa. Mr. Watson persisting in his refusal of any 

shan^ in it. Harry was now a wealthy man, as, in 

ad iition to his share of the proceeds of the business, 

he found himself possessed of a considerable amount 

of property, the result of his judiciously-invested 

savings. 

Louisa Watson had been very willing to accompany 

her uncle to England; although, before leaving Mel- 

lx>ume, the salt tears had rained down on the hitherto 

fret]uently tear-watered graves of her father, mother, 

brothers, and sisters; and although untold pangs of 

cruel anguish rent her bosom as she felt that she might 

never more trt^ad that sacred spot, yet a tender hand 

had wiped those tears away, and loving accents had 

whispered peace, and a strong arm had supported her 

fivm the graveyard to her home, and there encircled 

her with a fond and protecting embrace. That hand, 

that voice, that arm, were Edward Cecil Ormonds. 
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He had learned to know her worth, and to love her, 
and had succeeded in winning her affections, and also 
in gaining her uncle's consent and approval to their 
engagement. And so it was, that living tics proved 
stronger than mournful recollections of the dead > 
and Louisa was willing to leave the sunny south 
land behind and accompany her homeward-bound 
friends. 

Edward's happy parents lovingly and rejoicingly 
welcomed their reformed son to their home and hearts. 
The elopement of Emily, and the subsequent sorrow 
that step entailed, not only upon her afflicted family, 
but upon herself, plunging her, after a brief season of 
deceptive, illusive joy, into misery and wretchedness, 
and compelling her thankfully to accept the proffered 
shelter of the old home-roof, — these circumstances, we 
say, coupled with Edward s mourned absence, had 
exerted a good influence on Charlotte, awakening her 
sympathy for her sorrowing parents, and her concern 
not to add in the least to their troubles. And now 
Edward was again with them, and seemed bent, by his 
dutiful and affectionate conduct, on making amends 
for his former disobedience, it appeared as though 
the sunlight of gladness and joy filled the house. 

The family all approved of Edward's choice. Louisa's 
possessions and expectations formed the least part of 
her attractions. Her beauty won their admiration, 
and her goodness and sweetness won their affections ; 
and it was not very long before she again found 
herself in the happy possession of a fond father and 
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a tender, loving mother, in the persons of Mr. aad 
Mrs. Cecil Ormond. 

And time sped swiftly on at Biverdale, and time 
sped swiftly on elsewhere ; and the temporary excite- 
ment caused by the railway accident died away ; and 
the circles round the spots in the stream of mortality, 
where we lately saw two frail barks sink out of sight, 
grew wider and wider, and fainter and fainter, till their 
spreadings ceased, and the tide of life again rolled 
smoothly on. Only in the heart of the childless mother, 
and of the lonely widow, were there deep eddies of 
woe — deep springs of sorrow that tossed the bosom 
with waves of restless grief, and agitated the soul 
with mournful and sad recollections. 

Not long did Helen make her home at Prospect 
Hall. Never exactly were its grandeur and greatness 
suited to her quiet and simple tastes; and now that 
everything, within and without, constantly and pain- 
fully reminded her of her loss, she gladly accepted 
the invitation of Tom and Marie to spend a few 
days with them; and the few days became many 
days; and, after due consultation and deliberation, 
plans were arranged, and workmen engaged, and a 
higher story was added to her pleasant old school- 
room ; and when, for several weeks, from early morn- 
ing to the falling of the evening shadows, bricklayers, 
plasterers, carpenters, slaters, etc., etc., had been busily 
at work, it was transformed into a pretty, neat dwell- 
ing, and as much of Helen's tasty and elegant furniture 
was transported thither as she could nicely and com- 
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fortably arrange in it; and she disposed of the rest. 
And Prospect Hall became deserted, and the local 
papers contained advertisements setting forth its ad- 
vantages and attractions, both of situation, dimensions, 
and arrangements, and offering the tenancy of it on 
reasonable terms. But months rolled on, and Prospect 
Hall remained empty and desolate. It was too large 
an undertaking to fit up and furnish such a grand 
and capacious dwelling for any gentleman whose 
business requirements led him to reside in or near 
the heart of the town ; and those whose means and 
habits would have allowed and justified such an out- 
lay, chose to fix their abode at a greater distance 
from the din of the multitude, and the whirl of busy 
life. And so it was that none undertook to rent 
Prospect Hall at whatever advantageous terms it 
might be offered. 

And Helen settled down quietly and calmly in 
her new abode, and again filled up with active duties 
the hours that would else have been heavy with the 
weight of sad remembrances; and Harry for the 
present took up his abode with her, and so he, and 
she, and her father, and Tom, and Marie, and two 
little representatives of the name of Weston, whose 
infemt voices made music in their home, lived in 
dose and happy companionship and intercourse. 

Mr. Ormond had given Harry a pressing invitation 
to visit them at Ormond Villa^ and Harry had 
promised to do so. In consequence of William's 
death, and Mr. Watson's visits and the succeeding 
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change of abode made by Helen, to whom he had 
proved a valuable assistant, he had been somewhat 
tardy in fulfilling his promise. But not alone had 
his tardiness arisen from these causes. A sort of 
strange nervous timidity seemed to have come over 
him. When thousands of miles had separated him 
from Harriet, and the wide ocean had spread its 
watery leagues between them, his spirit had ofte& 
yearned once more to meet her, to see her beloved 
features, and to hear her heart-thrilling accents; but 
now that a very trifling journey, a very short space of 
time, would suffice to bring him to her — now that 
he trod the same land, and saw the same familiar 
stars, and breathed the same native air — he felt a 
shrinking from the first interview. The secret lay 
here, that he felt he could not meet her as before, 
that it would be impossible to conceal his real feel- 
ings; and he dreaded lest he should make the dis- 
covery that his fond 'hopes had been illusive, and that 
his passionate love was unretumed. And thus he had 
lingered, tormented with doubts and suspense that he 
had not courage to put an end to, and fondly hoping 
that if his presence were very greatly desired at 
Ormond Villa, a special invitation would arrive. 

" Harry," said Helen one evening, as, in their 
conversation, they adverted to the accident and to 
Handels death, ''did Mr. Ormond not invite you 
to call on them at Ormond Villa?" 

" Certainly he did, sister mine," said Harry. 

"And have you not yet done so ?" further enquiredshe. 
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" I have not yet done so," was his reply. " If I 
had, I think my sister Helen would have been very 
likely to have heard of it." 

** But why have you not done so, Harry ? " 

••Well, it seems I have found other engagements. 
I do intend, however, to fulfil that one before long." 

" I wish you would : I think they would be glad 
to see you/* replied Helen. 

" To what * they ' do you allude, sister ? Mr. 
Ormond has lately seen me; and I have no reason 
to think that any one else will feel great anxiety 
on my account." 

It did not escape Helen's notice that a quick flush 
tinged Harry's cheek as he spoke, and she drisw her 
own feminine conclusions from that circumstance, 
coupled with observations previously made in another 
quarter. 

"But I think Miss Ormond will be very glad to 
see you, Harry; and I further think that she will 
be rather disappointed that you have not sooner 
fulfilled your promise." 

'^And pray what grounds has Mrs. Montague for 
such thoughts or conjectures as those?" said Harry, 
playfully, though his hot cheeks and eager looks 
betrayed an interest that could not be concealed. 

"I will give you the grounds for my conjectures," 
said Helen, "and then you can form your own, my 
dear brother." 

And so Hel^n repeated as much of her first con- 
versation with Harriet as related to himself, not 
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omittbig to notice her evident deep interest in hi 
As she perceived that she had a most attentive aQC> 
eager auditor, she proceeded to give him anaocoon^M 
of their visit to Mrs. Jameson, and a brief sketcK^: 
of its effects ; thus patting him in possession of th»- 
knowledge that Harriet was now a principled anas 
pledged abstainer. 

When she ceased her narration, though she shrewdly^ 
guessed how matters stood, she offered no further 
remarks or suggestions, but wisely determined to leave 
the settlement of affiurs in the hands of the parties 
most coDcemed. 

Harry was in a very quiet mood all the rest of 
the evening ; but early the next morning he announced 
to Helen his intention of riding over to Manchester, 
if she bad no objectious to allowing him the use of 
Champer. 

'' Take him, by all means, dear Ebrry : he will 
be better for the exercise." And when her brother 
was in the saddle, and wishing her ^ Good morning," 
she rather mischievously added to her response: — 

"Be sure and remember me very kindly to Miss 
Ormond." 




CHAPTER XXXVm. 

THE MEETING. 

" Say not thy cheek is &ded by sorrows, cares, and fears — 
That thy brow is somewhat shaded by the cloads of other years : 
If time mach more had taken, I could forgive each theft 
Whilst thy heart remained unshaken, and its love for me was left. 
I, too, am something older than when I met with thee, 
But hearts become no colder, if they are what hearts should be. " 

Barton. 

A FTER Handel Stanhope's funeral was over, and 
'^^ business again resumed^ Mr. Ormond lost no 
time in entering upon a full investigation of his affairs. 
He took Matthew Clark into his confidence, and, 
together, they searched the memoranda and books 
and took every means to ascertain the true position in 
which the business stood. Mr. Ormond was not long 
in discovering Handel's startling announcement to be 
well founded; and that, at least, the sum he had 
named would be necessary to be immediately forth- 
coming in available ready money, in order to keep the 
business moving any longer; and then it must be 
alone a concurrence of fortunate circumstances and 
unwonted prosperity that could enable him to retrieve 
his position as a solvent manufacturer and merchant. 
He looked the difficulty full in the face. He made 
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£<r-c Ttf h ai b^kCL He judged it better tbt his 

azii ^Mssif^za 5b*:^i be prepared far the wof^ 
izsL Z^^ie !>:• le soErpcisel by a dradfiil and nnex- 
ZAxs^\ «ci>:k- He w«8 strengthened and eomfoitcd 
t J T^fff- g uctfii l cDecungements, and he fdt that he 
r:>Lji a^Fsr be p>jr. if able to provide a bare sab- 
ffg&sasfe. vtijst p:»9KSB9ed of their sympathy and ten^ 
KSE*!SL:e. He ^ietennined on endeaTonring to borrow 
abski-ihitely neeeasaiy to reUeve him fiom 
^f^Kssre, bot fiuled in sevenl attempts to 



5: fi:. He a2»3 dHennined (and his determination 
:;a^i by his tme home advisers), if he found 
LiScf? ^-ere likely to grow worse, to wind up 
v^*^--^ azii ^.ve ap all that he had to satisfy the 
•:f the creditors as &r as possible, and to 
'jzi tc* zaeet with some employment or occopa- 
ti.c ry wiioh to obtain a maintenance. Harriet, too, 
ie.'Tc-tly drteraiine^i on the coarse fht would pursue. 
Sl^ Ivi a fxcall annuity of her own which had been 
t:e:':ir«ibei by her maternal grand&ther, and she had 
eiiir^adz-n and talents: she would commence giving 
les^Mis in French and music She was sure she 
siirald l^e able to obtain pupils, and it should be her 
care and delist to minister to the necessities of her 
v^I:.ve*i f^rents. She would not open out her plans 
till the actual necessity for doing so appeared, but she 
was l^nt upon carrying them out when that took place. 
I: would be well to have some active occupation to 
drive awav memories and thoughts that would intrude, 
now unpleasantly often, in which Mr. Heniy Weston's 



imago occupied a foremost position, lie had no reci- 
procal anxiety or care on her account, or he would, 
ere this, have gladly accepted her father's invitation, 
and they would have met. She had been mistaken in 
her vain supposition that he once loved her, or his 
unspoken love had died out with absence^ and he had 
formed a happier choice. Well, she was not com- 
mitted in any way. She wished him well. She hoped 
he would be happy; and she must try and forget. 
She must ** strive on other hearts to pour those gleams 
of gladness hers might know no more." 

And whilst Mr. Ormond had been expressing his 
determination to be as honourable and just as lay in 
his power, and whilst his true wife, with a sad heart 
but cheerful accents, encouraged him to duty and 
hope, and whilst his brave daughter, in her filial devo- 
tion, was secretly laying out her plans and schemes, 
and during a lull in the conversation, indulging the 
thoughts just expressed, which passed through her 
busy mind more rapidly than pen can trace or eye 
peruse them, Champer was trotting briskly along the 
Riverdale Road to Manchester, and his rider was 
screwing his courage up to risk an acceptance or 
refusal from a certain lady of his acquaintance, and his 
thoughts were in rather a confused, undefinable state ; 
but, upon the whole, they were anything but gloomy 
ones. 

And for the first time since that never-forgotten 
Tuesday evening when, by Harriet's own invitation, 
he had made one of the guests at her birthday 

25 
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pttrty, he i^proached Onnond Yilla. He dismounted, ^ 
&stened his horse to the gate^ and walked ap ihe ^ 
garden path that led to the honse ; and through jm, 
the folding ^ass doois his i^proach was seen, and^ 
the door was opened, and he received a hearty ^^ 
welcome. Just in the same free, finank, coorteoos,^ 
respectful, winning manner as of yore, he saluted Mr. . 
and Mrs. Onnond ; but a tenderer look met Harriet's 
eye, and an unmistakable warmth accompanied hi» 
greeting of her. Had it not been for the shadowy, 
groundless suspicion that had entered her mind, their 
souls would momentarily have understood each other 
in that glad meeting moment ; but, by a strong effort, 
she controlled the betrayal of feelings all unfit to be 
cherished towards one whose love was fixed and 
pledged elsewhere. 

Her coldly-reserved and constrained air struck a 
chill to Harry's heart ; but he had come determined to 
know his fate, and to know it then if possible. After 
a few general remarks, Mrs. Ormond enquired if 
Mr. Weston had break&sted, as the tray had not long 
been removed, and could soon be brought in again. 

''Thank you, Mra Ormond: I break&sted befoie 
leaving home," replied he. "The fineness of the 
morning tempted me out for a ride in this direction — 
just to call and see how you were going on." 

" We have expected you sooner," said Mr. Ormond; 
" but most likely you have had many old fiiends and ac- 
quaintances to seek out and call upon since your return." 

" I have made very few such explorations and calls 
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I assure you, Mr. Ormond. I have kept rather close 
to home since my return thither. I have only been 
once in Manchester, and that was on the occasion of 
the visit of a Mr. and Miss Watson — two dear fiiends 
from London, with whom I and your nephew, Edward 
Cecil Ormond, returned to England. By-the-bye, I 
feel sorry now that I neglected to call and introduce 
them to you, as the young lady is likely soon to 
become a near relation of yours." 

" Can it be she to whom cousin Edward is engaged ? 
I believe Louisa Watson was the name aunt gave me 
in her letter," eagerly exclaimed Harriet. 

"Precisely the same. Miss Ormond; and I wish 
now that you had seen her. I am sure you will 
love her when you know her." 

" I have seen her, Mr. Weston," was the reply. " I 
was at Grasmere Cottage, a little way out of Manchester, 
and I saw the carriage pass both ways. I judged the 
young lady to be your actual or intended bride." 

It was beautiful to see the rich colour that played 
on Harriet's cheek, as she frankly expressed her 
mistaken conviction ; and Harry at once possessed a 
key to the cause of her reserve, which seemed suddenly 
to have vanished like snow in the sunshine. 

** Miss Ormond, I have no bride, or intended bride, 
if my errand this morning fails in accomplishing its 
desired object 1" said Harry, in tones of deep and 
earnest feeling. "I will at once, therefore, relieve 
myself from harassing suspense by making it known." 

"Mr. Ormond," continued he, "ever since I knew 
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TOOT <jaiigliter, I loTed her with a deep, holy, tnie,«^ 
dkan^Iess loTe. It would hare been the utmost^^ 
pnesomp-tioa in me as clerk or cashier in yoar employ 
to have said thb to her or to yon. For a brief season 
I was led into wrong company ; and although I never ^3 
went veiy fiur down the slippery path of vice, yet I — 
was foond a few times at the gaming-table, and was 
on several occasions the worse for liquor. When I 
felt my own instability and weakness, sir, I would 
have died before I would ever, by word or look, have 
betiayed my feelings to Miss Ormond, even though 
some unex^tected fortune had suddenly constituted me 
eligible for her acceptance. I could not for a moment 
have entertained the idea of endangering her future 
happiness by the risk of my own unsteadiness. I was 
providentially removed, sir, firom the scenes of tempta- 
tion« and led into, and preserved in, the paths of piety, 
honour, respectability, and prosperity. During all the 
years that I have been absent, my affections have 
remained unalterably fixed, true as the needle towards 
the pole. My character and conduct during that 
time will, I believe, bear the strictest scrutiny. I am 
now in a position, as r^ards circumstances, to ask 
your daughters love, if not already placed elsewhere ; 
and, if granted that boon, to ask your consent to 
our union. I can command at least £10,000, which 
I purpose investing in some lucrative business ; 
besides a little income from sources in and around 
Melbourne. I crave pardon for my presumption, if 
such it be ; and a candid answer to my proposal" 
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Harriet's eyes were downcast, and the rich colour 
still dyed her cheeks. She was silent, and her father 
replied, — 

'* Mr. Weston, before putting the question to Harriet, 
I have a few remarks to make. When you were in 
my employ, Mrs. Ormond and I fancied that we per- 
ceived an attachment to exist between you. We 
admired your behaviour and demeanour, which we 
judged to be perfectly straightforward, frank, and 
honourable. Had all gone on right, and had we found 
out unmistakably that such an attachment did exist, 
you should then have had Harriet, and I should have 
rejoiced to receive you as a son and partner. I need 
not now to dwell on the deeply painful circumstances 
of your dismissal I wronged you deeply — greatly. 
Nay ! do not interrupt me ; hear me out. I wronged 
you, I repeat. And now, were you in absolute poverty, 
and I possessed as formerly of immense wealth, if 
Harriet loved you, I would give her to you, and with 
her the half of my fortune. It is not so. I will be 
candid with you, and tell you that, so far as wealth, 
business, and possessions go, I am to-day nearly a 
ruined man: therefore, under these circumstances, I 
cannot answer you satisfactorily, and it would be well 
to waive the subject at present." 

" Miss Ormond, I trust in your candour for an answer 
to one question," said Harry, in firm and decisive 
accents. "May I entertain the least hope of yoxir 
favourable regard ? " 

No reserve now — ^no mistrust now — no shade of 
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doubt now obscured her vision, or perverted ber judg- 
ment. With her native unclouded transparency an< 
sincerity, she raised her magnificent eyes, swimmin 
in tenderness and trustful affection, to meet his pain 
fully earnest and beseeching gaze, and replied, — 

" Mr. Weston, I love you ; I always have loved you ^ 
I always shall love you whilst life remains. I can 
trust your love ; and, if my dear parents consent to 
our union, I am now and always yours." 

'' Qod bless you, my own darling ! And now, dear 
father and mother, dismiss all anxiety. As was Joseph 
sent into Egypt to provide com for his family, so have 
I been prepared to minister to your needs. With 
HaiTiet for my earthly companion, and Qod for my 
Friend, I fear nothing. All will be well" 

And so Mr. and Mrs. Ormond could only ratify the 
agreement; and Champer, who had been foi^tten 
during this absorbing scene, was led into the stable, to 
receive an extra feed, and so to participate in the 
common rejoicing ; and not until evening did Harry 
return home ; and, in answer to Helen's enquiries as to 
how he had spent the day in Manchester, he commu- 
nicated the commissioned love-message fi'om her in- 
tended sister Harriet. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

UNSUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS 

" All npstarts, insolent in place, 
Bemind us of their vulgar race." 

Gay. 

" Were I so great to reach the pole, 
Or mete the ocean with my span, 
I most be measured by my soul : 
The mind's the standard of the man." 

WATTa 

TTARRY had heartily joined Tom, and Marie, and 
■*-*• Helen in their interest and labours in the Temper- 
ance cause. It was prospering in Riverdale. Especi- 
ally were the Band of Hope meetings a success, and 
they exerted a mighty power for good. Many of those 
who, as boys and girls, had enrolled themselves as 
members of the Band, had continued year after year 
to attend the meetings with undiminished interest, 
and were now found, in the bloom of youth, possessing 
and advocating principles which, if universally 
adopted, would render our beloved England the freest 
and happiest, as now she is to our hearts the fairest 
and dearest, land on earth. 

The secret of the success of these meetings had been, 
that those taking the systematic and regular manage- 
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ment of them had exercised discriminating judgment 
and firm consistency in excluding all demoralizing or 
lowering elements from the engagements and enjoy- 
ments of the evenings. The aim was not to pander 
to vitiated cravings, or to create or foster false and 
dangerous appetites for extravagant mental feasts of 
wit and humour, but to refine and correct the tastes, 
to inform the judgments, and profitably to store the 
memories of the young ; to treat them as rational, 
intelligent beings ; and to render them such in a higher 
degree. Hence, the recitations, etc., were always 
carefully and judiciously selected, or permitted, by the 
riper judgment of the managers; and the habit of 
youthful speech-making amongst the boys had been 
encouraged and fostered; any mistakes or errors, if 
flagrant or mischievous, being immediately pointed 
out and set right ; and, if trifling, being privately and 
kindly named to the juvenile elocutionists afterwards. 
And it could not be denied that two or three of the 
young men, now rapidly leaving their " teens " behind, 
were gifted with talents and powers of no mean stamp 
for publicly advocating the cause they loved; which 
talents might have remained hidden, and powers lain 
dormant, but for the awakening and fostering in- 
fluence of these well-conducted meetings. 

The ** Master James Simmons," once referred to, 
is now one of the brightest of these stars of Hope ; 
although, as twenty summers and winters have de- 
veloped his growth, bodily and mentally, into more 
than ordinary proportions, the title of " Master ** has 
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been abbreviated into " Mr.," and he is now addressed 
as Mr. James Simmons. The bright looks and rosy 
cheeks are still there ; and the earnest determination 
"never to touch the nasty stuff" is there also; and he 
is not unlikely to relinquish a very lucrative situation 
which he now holds, to endeavour to spread light and 
truth through his beloved country, on the subject of 
the duty of Total Abstinence ; but more especially will 
he advocate and seek to establish institutions similar 
to that in which he has been trained — true, real Bands 
of Hope. 

But the Riverdale Temperance friends had for some 
time past been rather awkwardly circumstanced. 
Various reasons had long rendered it desirable that 
they should possess a suitable room, at all times 
available for the society's requirements and purposes ; 
and, for a length of time, they had been collecting 
contributions and subscriptions,, and asking donations, 
towards the erection of a Temperance Hall. These 
had reached the very respectable sum of £800 ; and it 
was much wondered, and often asked, why they did 
not commence operations. But although castles in the 
air may be built by imaginative day-dreamers, we 
never heard of their being made available for tangible 
purposes ; and it certainly seemed, for some time, that 
if a Temperance Hall were built at all in Uiverdale, it 
must be in the air, for there could be no likely resting- 
place found for it on terra Jirma, All the unoccupied 
or available sites that they could find belonged to a 
nobleman, who owned the greater part of Riverdale; 
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and the letting and reletting of land, and the transac- 
tion of all the business thereto relating on the part of 
the said nobleman, was deputed to a steward, resident 
in the neighbourhood, J. Rette, Esq. Several deputfr- 
tions had waited upon him, but all unsuccessfully. He 
refused to let ground for the erection of such an 
edifice ; and so matters were in abeyance, when the 
deliberations and action of the society received a new 
impetus by the addition of the buoyant hopefulness, 
energy, and enterprise of Henry Weston. He declared 
at one of the meetings his willingness to form 
one of another deputation to wait on Mr. Rette, or 
even to undertake to do so alone ; and expressed a 
sanguine hope that he should not fail of success in 
effecting a satisfactory arrangement with him. He 
received authority to treat on the subject, and the best 
wishes of his supporters, but not much encouragement 
of his hopes of succeeding ; and no one volunteered or 
consented to accompany him. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he addressed himself to the task, and determined 
to bring all the forces of persuasion to bear that be 
could raise or command. In the first place, he paid 
special attention to his toilet before leaving home, for 
he knew a secret that you and I, dear reader, have no 
doubt been long acquainted with, viz., that personal 
attractive appearance has its weight in commanding 
a respectful hearing, as well as a good cause, and 
winning manners and address. Harry likewise knew 
another secret, or thought he did, to wit, that his own 
appearance, especially after undergoing a little extra 
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titivation, woald bear favourable comparison with that 
of the generality of gentlemen whom he had seen. 
"Ah!" you say, "then he was possessed of a little 
coxcombish vanity, after all." Nay, my dear reader, 
we did not say or hint any such thing as that ; but we 
think there are very few individuals, however modest 
or humble, who are possessed of any remarkable 
qualities, bodily or mentally, that ai*e not at least 
aware of that fact, and who do not, at some period of 
their lives, strive to turn them to good account Harry, 
at all events, had consulted his glass too often to be 
entirely ignorant of his own attractions. He chose 
what he judged to be a £Etvourable opportunity to seek 
an interview, and duly presented himself at Cavendish 
Park, the residence of J. Rette, Esq. That gentleman 
was at home, and, on receiving the card of Mr. Henry 
Weston, directed the servant to show him into the 
room where he was sitting. The unmistakably dis- 
tinguished air and noble appearance of the stranger at 
once secured him a most courteous and respectful re- 
ception; and his gentlemanly, easy, and graceful 
deportment favourably impressed Mr. Rette's mind as 
to his social station and position. He begged him to 
be seated, and to explain the object of his visit ; and 
Harry proceeded to do so. 

" I am here, sir, as a representative of the Biver- 
dale Temperance Society — a Society which has for its 
object the lessening, and, eventually, removing the 
fearful evils arising from intemperance and drunken- 
ness. It has been estabUshed for a number of years. 
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ai>i has acejmplished moch good; soxbs of fiuiuBeB 
having, bv its meuDs. been presenred or lescaed from 
Tice and misenr, and rendered respectable, bappy^ 
and pr>>»peroa3 membeTs of the eommimity. Hie 
ri»in at present Gccopied as a roeeting-plaoe is ineon- 
Tenient in many respects, and we are in possession of 
funds to warrant oar erection of a suitable bailding 
for the purpose. There is a veiy likely plot of ground 
at the c:>nier of High Street and Boundaiy Street, at 
present unoccupied; and my errand to-day is to 
obtain from you, sir, a lease of that ground on as 
favourable terms as tou can let us have it, as the 
buil'iing is designed for a benevolent and philan- 
thropic purfose." 

During the time occupied by Harrys graceful 
delivery of his speech, it was an interesting stady 
to observe the change of expression that passed over 
)lr. Rette's features and manners. Here he had 
regarded and saluted a stranger with much more than 
his usual urbanity and courteousness, under the im- 
pression that he was "somebody ;" and now, forsooth, 
he turns out to be only an agent of a Temperance 
Society! — a representative of low, vulgar fanaticism, 
and radical upstartism ! The confounded impudence of 
the fellow, to intrude himself with the affected m 
aud manners of a gentleman, and deceive him into 
the belief that he was really such ! 

Such were the thoughts that were busily passing 
through his brain, and kindling a flame of passion in 
his bre&st. Harry, though hoping for the best, was 
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prepared for disappointment. He noted the flush of 
vexation^ the impatient movements, the contemptuous 
glances ; hut, undauntedly and unflincliingly, he said 
his say, and awaited his reply. Although warned as 
to the character of the man he had to deal with, he 
was scarcely expecting the explosion that burst forth. 

" What is it you say you want of me ? " was the 
'* gentleman's** rough, gruff, impatient, loudly-uttered 
demand. 

With unruffled calmness, and respectful but per- 
fectly easy manner, Harry replied, — 

" The favour I ask from you, sir, is the grant of a 
lease of the plot of ground I have just alluded to, on 
which plot it is proposed to erect a Temperance 
Hall." 

Up jumped Mr. Rette, as if he had received an 
electrifying shock, and, excitedly pacing the room, he 
exclaimed, in thundering accents : — 

"TEitfPERANCE Hall? Temperance Hall ? What's 
A Temperance Hall, I want to know ? " 

Still with the same calm, unmoved, pleasant ease 
of manner came the reply, " A hall, sir, for the advo- 
cacy of Temperance principles, and of truths calcu- 
lated to bless and elevate humanity." 

" Confound your Temperance principles ! " angrily 
retorted the disturbed " gentlevian" ^ I suppose you 
mean a place to preach up Kadicalism, Chartism, and 
Revolutionism ? A Temperance Hall, foraooik V he 
added, with marked and sneering emphasis. 

He still paced the room excitedly, and Harry sat a 
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few momoitB in a dignified attitade of expectancy; 
and at length, in the same qoi^ gentle, polished, 
piovokingly eahn acoents, said,— 

"What am I to understand with respect to your 
intentions, Mr. Bette ? Will you grant us the lease 
erf* the land ? " 

'Neter! nor any oUier land for that purpose! 
So now you've your answer: do you understand 
that?" 

He approached the bell, and rang it furiously, and 
a servant answered the not unusually hasty summons. 

'Show the man out!" said he, flinging himself 
angrily out of the room, as if the presence of the 
" nian ^ polluted the very atmosphere ; and the in- 
furiated "gentleman* striding along the hall, and 
stamping upstairs, growled audibly, "Temperance 
HaU, indeed! A likely tale I '^ But the "man" walked 
out in a gentlemanly, dignified, unperturbed manner, 
contrasting strongly, in the servant's simple ideas, 
with the rather undignified excitement and rough- 
ness of J. Rette, Esq. 



CHAPTER XI4 

THE BIVERDALE TEJiPERAXCE HALL. 

"A thrill of ysj swept tfaroiigii mj Tdna, 
And pemoe anew was bom. 
To see so manj hearts made glad 
On that delidons mom.** 

" He mourns the dead who lives as they desire.'' 

YorxG. 

TrARRY WESTON duly reported the result of his 
^^ visit to Cavendish Park at the next meeting 
of the officials, and recommended an immediate ap- 
plication to the Duke himself. Whilst this suggestion 
was under consideration, some one present lamented 
that there was no freehold land available, and Harry 
suddenly and joyfully exclaimed, — 

" I believe I have just hit on a capital plan ; but 
I cannot explain it now. I must b^ you to waive 
decision on the subject till our next meeting; when 
I hope to be able to unfold my scheme." 

'< In that case," said the chairman, '' we had better 
adjourn;" and adjourn they consequently did; and 
Harry returned home as full of hope as when he left 
for Cavendish Park in the morning. 

He had given Helen the particulars of his morning's 
interview before going to the meeting; and, after 
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ntting awhile in deep thought^ lie exclaimed, ''Helen ! 
what do you intend to do with Prospect Hall ? " 

" To let it, certainly, if I can do so," said Helen : 
" if not, I shaU try to seU it" 

"What do you say to making our Society an offer 
of it ? " replied he : "it would be a valuable offer to 
them just now ; and they would give you more than 
you would be otherwise likely to get for the sale of it. 
It is much too large for a dwelling-house, in the 
situation it occupies ; but it would be suitable in every 
way to be converted into a Temperance HalL" 

"I will consider of it, dear Harry," she replied; 
and the subject was dropped for that evening. 

And in solitude, and with prayer for Divine 
guidance and direction, she did consider of it It had 
been her husband's design — her husband's delight It 
had been the home of her brief wedded life, and the 
scene of many tender joys and sorrows; and she 
shrank at &rst from the thoughts of parting with it, 
and especially from the thoughts of seeing it so 
changed, so altered in appearance as it must become, 
if used as now proposed. On the other hand, she 
reflected that she should never again inhabit it; 
that it was difficult to procure a tenant ; and that if 
it continued empty, it would deteriorate in value ; and, 
if she sold it as and for a dwelling-house, it would 
be henceforth as much out of her power and control 
as if she now parted with it to supply this much- 
needed desideratum. 

The result of her careful consideration was, that 
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an offer "was made to, and joyfully accepted by, the 
Temperance Society, the terms of which were highly 
favourable to that Society ; and the conditions of sale 
were agreed to, and carried out; and Prospect Hall 
was speedily delivered over into the hands of designer 
and workmen, to be transformed into the Riverdale 
Temperance Hall. And new spirit was infused into 
the workings of the Society by this unexpectedly 
speedy accomplishment of their wishes ; and prepara- 
tions were actively commenced for a grand and effec- 
tive opening festival. And six months more rolled 
on, and, like every other six months before and since, 
witnessed many changing scenes and circumstances 
births and deaths — unions and separations — prosperity 
and adversity — alternately affecting alternate parts 
and individuals of the great human family. And the 
characters lately brought under our notice did not 
escape the common lot, but experienced changes in 
their turn, although, in some cases, very agreeable 
ones. In addition to two fine little boys previously 
claiming the paternal and maternal love and care of 
Tom and Marie Weston, a little daughter now glad- 
dened their home and hearts, and received at the 
font the name of Annie Helen. Amongst the friends 
who called to congratulate Marie on this happy event 
was a Mrs. Morton, who, having had considerable 
motherly experience, volunteered a little of what she 
judged to be very necessary advice, as she felt con- 
cerned to find her young friend rather more back- 
ward in her recovery than was desirable. 

26 
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* Mj dear, I am quite shocked to find you lootiBg 
so ilL Why, baby is five weeks old, and you ai« 
really not fit to be downstairs yet There is some- 
thing wnmg, depend upon it I wish you would take 
my advice. I'd hare you round again as well as ever 
in a veiy few days." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Morton: I am much better than 
I have been. I unfortunately took a little cold, 
which caused slight feverishness and threw me back 
again ; but I think I have nearly got over it, all bat 
a little weakness.'* 

"Ah, it's that weakness that does the mischief! 
Now you just be sensible, and get an egg beaten ap 
in a glass of port wine in the middle of the forenoon, 
and a sup of good bottled porter to dinner; and get 
a little of the best gin, and mix a glass of hot gin and 
water, and drink it the last thing before going to 
bed at night That's the way Fve doctored myself y 
and Tve brought up a laige fSsimily. Now just try 
it, and you'll see youll soon be all right" 

" You must excuse me disagreeing with you, Mrs. 
Morton," said Marie; "but I cannot entertain the 
idea that your prescription would be beneficial to me. 
I trust, with God's blessing, the means that I now use 
will have the desired effect ; if not, I think I shall 
decline those you recommend, as I fear their conse- 
quences would be more injurious than their use would 
be beneficial" 

" Well, well, love : we've aigued this subject before, 
and I see you are determined to have your own way ; 
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but in my opinion youll have to come round to my 
plan yet. I don't like those thin white cheeks at all/' 

But Marie took neither port wine, nor porter, nor 
gin, but by means of care, proper diet, and gentle 
tonics, the thin, white cheeks soon assumed a fuller 
and rosier appearance, and in a very few weeks Mrs. 
Morton had forgotten her forebodings, and was com- 
plimenting Marie on her first-rate looks. 

During this said six months, Mrs. Montague had 
lost her brother Harry as a lodger and companion. 
One fine spring morning, he had taken another early 
ride over to Ormond Villa, and a gay and happy 
bridal party were there assembled or assembling ; and 
one of the most stylish, dashing wedding equipages 
that had ever dazzled the sight, or excited the 
wonder, of the surrounding gazers, drove from thence 
to a pleasant neighbouring suburban church ; and the 
bridesmaids were lovely, and the groomsmen were 
sprightly and handsome; and Harry, though near 
middle life, looked as winning and fascinating as 
ever; and Harriet, though not very young, was 
queenly in her radiant beauty ; and the dresses were 
rich ; and the spectacle, altogether, was a grand one ; 
and when, amidst the pealing of merry bells, and the 
cheers of the spectators, and the kind wishes of 
firiends, the noble-looking bridegroom escorted back 
from the holy altar his own peerless Harriet — his 
darling wife — ^it was the proudest and happiest hour 
of Harry Weston's earthly existence. And although 
no decanters nor wine glasses were introduced, and 
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mlthougli no toasts were drank to the health of the 
newl j-married pair, they were none the less merry, or 
healthy, or hopeful on that account ; and after a happy 
sojoom in the French capital, where Harriet gsuly 
rallied her husband on his attempts at French con- 
versation, and he as gaily declared his determination 
to commence taking lessons in correct pronunciation 
from her, they returned home to Ormond Villa. Yes, 
home; for it became henceforth Harry's home. It 
had been so arranged in consequence of Mr. Ormondes 
unsettled state of health, and frequent attacks of 
dangerous indisposition; which had rendered it 
unadvisable to leave Mra Ormond alone with him, 
with only the companionship of servants. The firm 
now became known as that of Ormond and Weston ; 
and Matthew Clark was no longer stiff or distant 
in his manner towards the junior partner, but all 
pleasantness and respectful courtesy. 

But, though thus happily and joyously settled 
away from RiverJale, Harry^ and Harriet were often 
there. They took a lively^ interest in the progress of 
the alterations and adaptations of the hail, and in 
looking forward to, and preparing for, a grand and 
successful opening festival. Helen's loneliness was 
relieved and enlivened by the presence of Effie 
Adshead, now grown into an interesting and sweet- 
looking girl; in features and manners very much 
resembling her lost mamma. Her papa was anxious 
that Helen should undertake the supervision of her 
education as much and as long as she could make 
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ifc convenient or agi*eeable to do so. William Henry 
was placed as a boarder in the large educational 
establishment before referred to as existing in River- 
dale. He frequently obtained leave to run down to 
see his grandpapa, sister, aunts, uncle, and cousins. 
William Adshead had fulfilled his promise by bringing 
up his children in the principles of Total Abstinence, 
and had also sought to fulfil it with reference to 
training them for God and Heaven. In so doing, 
he had realized that example was more powerful than 
precept ; and, by seeking the aid of Divine grace, to 
make his a beneficial one, he had been led into habits 
of self-control and self-denial, that had rendered him 
an altered man. The change which Annie, before her 
death, believed might have been accomplished in him, 
bad she consistently and firmly acted out the Christian 
character in a Christian spirit, had been accomplished 
after her death in answer to her prayers, and in a 
great measure through the influence of her dying 
words. The memory of her name and life had ever 
been in the house as fragrance poured forth; and 
Elsie had told the little ones so much of the loveliness 
and goodness of their mamma, that they believed her 
to have been little less than an angel. No other had 
ever appeared to claim her title or to fill her place. 
William had never seen anyone who had power to 
heal the wound that Death had inflicted on his spirit — 
he had never found another Annie ; and so he lived, 
and taught his children to live, in the hope of meeting 
her in a brighter home. 




i 
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And Willie, as he was familiarly called, was a 
staunch young Teetotaler; and one of his greatest 
treats whilst at Mr. Woodberry's Academy, was the 
permission he received to attend the weekly Band of 
Hope meetings ; and his kindling eye would flash, and 
his glowing cheek would bum with the light and heat 
of generous excitement when hearing or reading of 
the evils caused by intemperance ; and he gave by no 
means insignificant promise of becoming an ornament 
to, and defender of, the cause he loved. 

And at length the alterations were completed, and the 
speakers invited,andarrangements made for a grand open- 
ing tea-party ; and J. Rette, Esq., driving through River- 
dale in his pony carriage, saw the large, many-coloured 
placards on the walls announcing the said tear-party and 
the subsequent meeting on occasion of the opening of the 
Riverdale Temperance Hall ; and a storm of indigna- 
tion disturbed his bosom, and his remarkably beautiful 
pony received a smart lash from the whip, and, proudly 
and gracefully tossing its well-poised head, seemed to 
resent the unnecessary and unmerited infliction. 

Mr. Weston's name appeared conspicuous as the 
appointed chairman of the meeting; not Mr. Henry 
Weston, be it understood, nor yet Mr. Thomas Weston, 
but the veritable Mr. Weston, their father. He had 
consented to All that post of honour on being first re- 
quested to do so ; and the readiness and heartiness of bis 
assent had created agreeable surprise in several hearts. 
All connected with or interested in the proceedings 
were in high expectation of the forthcoming event. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

A MISTAKE RECTIFIED, 

" In spite of all our care — our reasonings wise — 
How oft mistakes arise to blind our eyes I 
And are we then the victims of a fate 
Uncertain, in this weak and erring state 7 
Nay 1 all events, mysterious or plain, 
Our Qod permits, or wisely doth ordain ; 
And e*en the darkest — the least understood — 
Are overruled to work His children's good." 

E.C.A.A. 

A MONQST Harry's old acquaintances whom he had 
^^ not seen since his return was Ernest Norman. 
On enquiring about him, Helen had informed him 
of Ernest's marriage, and of his adoption and advocacy 
of Temperance principles, also that he was now the 
incumbent of the parish. Harry felt a strong desire 
to see him once more, and expressed to Helen his 
wish to invite him to take part in the approaching 
opening festival. He was struck with a peculiar 
expression on Helen's countenance, which he was at 
a loss to interpret. He could not tell whether it 
arose from disapprobation, dislike, or distrust; but 
he did not regard it as evincing any corresponding 
desire for an invitation to be sent. 
" Do you not approve of my proposal, Helen ? " 
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asked he. " Have you some special objectioiis against 
Mr. Norman's being invited ? " 

" Ob, no ; not in the least ! " she replied : " if you 
feel wishful to ask him, by all means do so : he may 
advance something that may do great good." 

And still there was a constraint in her manner that 
puzzled Harry greatly; but he could neither guess 
nor elicit any reason for it, and so he judged it to be 
unconnected with the matter under consideration; 
and, on returning home that evening, he penned a 
lengthy and affectionately-worded epistle to Ernest, 
giving a very brief running sketch of his wanderings, 
and return, and settlement, and of the recent changes 
at Riverdale, and of the intended opening of the New 
Temperance Hall ; and containing a veiy earnest, 
urgent request that he would be with them on that 
occasion ; and adding that, by all means, if he came, 
he must be sure and bring Mrs. Norman ; and con- 
cluded with desiring kind regards to Mrs. Norman 
and his mother. 

On the reception and perusal of this letter, Ernest 
wondered much at the peculiar wording of the latter 
part of it. He read, and he re-read it ; but there it 
was — " Kind regards to Mrs. Norman and your dear 
mother." He could have understood it well enough 
without the " and," only then it would have appeared 
rather formal, as one of the titles would have been 
sufficient. Was it an oversight or misapprehension? 
or was it an intentional joke ? or did Mr. Henry 
Weston take it for granted that because he was 
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happily landed on the shore of matrimony every- 
body else had been equally fortunate? 

However, as he could make it convenient, and as 
be wanted a change, and as he longed to see Harry 
and his bride and other dear friends in and around 
Manchester, he wrote an answer, stating that he felt 
great pleasure in accepting the invitation, and would, 
all being well, be at Ormond Villa the day before the 
opening of the Hall, as he wished to be present at a 
meeting to be held at the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester, on the evening of that day ; and he concluded 
his letter (which was worded in affectionate language, 
corresponding to Harry's) with the assurance that his 
dear mother desired her very sincere remembrances 
and regard to Mr. Henry Weston, and thanked him 
for his kind invitation, which, however, she should be 
unable to accept; as, during her son's absence, she 
would have, in part, to supply his place. And Harry 
in his turn was mystified and puzzled as to whether 
he had made a mistake in the wording of his letter, 
and so seemed to ignore the existence of Ernest's 
wife ; but he consoled himself with thinking that it 
would be all set right when Ernest came. 

And so the appointed day brought Ernest to 
Ormond Villa, but without his wife. After the glad 
meeting and greeting, Harry again used the same 
enigmatical language, in enquiring how he had left 
Mis. Norman and his mother. 

** Allow me to ask you, Mr. Weston," said he, " why 
you enquire after Mrs. Norman and my mother ? My 
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mtkJytT is the only Mel Xonnan with whom I am ai 
present intirriatrfy acquainied.* 

**Whj, Helen infoaned me that yoa had heea 
marrkd now eight or nine years ! " 

With a half-annojed, half-amused expression of 
eooxktenanoe, Ernest grarely returned, ^Mrs. Mon- 
tague is far wiser than I, if she is posseeised of that 
knowledge^ I am not aware of any grounds t(x soch 
a report gt conjectnre having ever existed." 

"Oh, weU," said Harry, gs^7» ''there have be^ 
greater mistakes than that made. Helen must have 
been misinformed; bat she even told me, now I 
remember, that she saw yoa and yoar wife once at 
the Preston Railway Station, and, I assure you, drew 
a most enchanting picture of her exquisite loveliness 
and attracdons." 

'^ I remember the occasion welt," said Ernest "^ It 
is now between four and five years ago. I saw her 
and Mr. Montague: they were travelling northward 
by the same train which conveyed my mother aod 
Mrs. Wilmot to Scotland ; the said young lady being 
a very particular friend of mother's, but certainly no 
wife of mine, nor ever likely to become such." 

And so the subject was changed, and old times and 
occurrences were talked over, and later times and 
occurrences were talked over; and the two friends 
found that their opinions on many subjects were 
materially altered since their school-boy days; but 
they still found themselves in possession of many 
sentiments, and hopes, and joys in common. And a 
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few calls were made on old friends; and a crowded 
and enthusiastic '' Alliance '' meeting attended in the 
evening ; and so the day came to a close. 

After breakfast the next morning, the two gentlemen 
drove over to Riverdale, as Harry's presence would 
be needed to facilitate preparations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ormond and Harriet would follow by train later in 
the day, and all return together in the carriage at 
night. Harry put up the conveyance at his brother's ; 
and in a few minutes afterwards they called upon 
Helen, at whose house they found Mr. Weston ; and 
they were scarcely seated when Tom summoned 
Harry hastily away to some important consultation, 
and, excusing himself for a few minutes, he left the 
house. 

It was not a pleasant meeting for Helen, nor yet for 
Ernest; but Mr. Weston and he appeared mutually 
pleased to see each other again. Helen inquired, in 
much the same language that her brother had used, 
how he had left Mrs. Norman and his mother. 

^ You labour under a great mistake, Mrs. Montague, 
in supposing that I am married, as I understand from 
your brother that such is your idea." 

"But you Jiave been married, have you not, Mr. 
Norman ? " she inquired, wonderingly. 

" I have not," was his reply. ** Never but once in 
my life did I experience or indulge any inclinations 
or hopes tending towards matrimony, and when these 
were disappointed I relinquished all such hopes or 
intentions. But may I ask, Mrs. Montague, from 
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whence you obtained your information or conviction 
that I was married ? " 

" Mr. Montague, several years ago, gave me the 
particulars of a visit which he had made to Graston, 
at the same time informing me that you were married; 
and he described having seen you and your wife 
driving out together. He must have been mistaken, 
but it was his belief that the lady whom he saw held 
that relationship to you." 

''It is strange that he should have come to that 
conclusion," said Ernest. "The lady whom he then 
saw, and whom you once saw at Preston, as your 
brother last evening informed me, is a Mrs. Wilmot, a 
lady who used to reside in Graston, but who, since 
her husband's untimely death, has removed into Scot- 
land. Her parents were dear friends of ours, and my 
mother is particularly attached to Mrs. Wilmot, who, 
in her visits to Graston, makes our house her home. 
I feel quite surprised to hear that her name and mine 
have ever been connected in any way save that of 
friendly acquaintance." 

" It appears plainly to have been a mistake on Mr. 
Montague's part," said Mr. Weston : " he had, perhaps, 
been misinformed on the subject." 

" Possibly," said Ernest, and the conversation ran 
in other channels, and at length became interesting, 
as Ernest gave Mr. Weston a brief outline of the 
causes that had led to his change of opinion on the 
Temperance question, and an account of the beneficial 
working of the society formed in Graston ; and in a 
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short time Harry returned, and the gentlemen all 
went out together ; and Helen's head and hands be- 
came busily engaged with active superintendence of 
dinner arrangements; and her heart was meanwhile 
busily engaged with a multitude of busy thoughts, 
which she sought to control and reduce to method and 
order ; but, for a long time, they were in a state of 
wild commotion, and at length she made the discovery 
that other and dearer interests had taken the pre- 
cedence of those that so deeply occupied her mind 
before Ernest's arrival. Instead of wondering if all 
the preparations for the evening were being promptly 
attended to, and judiciously carried out, and whether 
she had unwittingly omitted anything belonging to 
her share in the arrangements, and whether there yet 
remained nothing that could be beneficially devised or 
done, which had not been before thought of, she found 
her conjectures taking another form, and seeking to 
decide how matters would have stood with reference 
to her marriage, had she not been informed that 
Mr. Norman was previously married. Would she ever 
have succeeded in disenthroning his image from the 
chief place in her earthly affections, if unaided in her 
efforts to do so by the conviction that it was sinful, 
as well as unwise, to allow him to occupy it ? and had 
she, indeed, ever entirely succeeded in those strong 
and determined efforts ? Had not their sudden and 
unexpected meeting at Preston fearfully agitated her 
bosom ? and on one or two subsequent occasions had 
it not required much resolution, much reasoning, and 
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Divine help and grace to enable her to cooqaer and 
snbdae feelings which caused her to sospect with 
alarm that he still possessed too much of her r^ard 
— ^too great a place in her heart? And now that 
she found out the mistake under which she had 
laboured — ^now that she knew, not only that Elmest 
had never married, but that he never intended taking 
that step, after her refusal of his offer — now that she 
likewise knew that his views and principles were like 
her own, on the subject which was, with her, next in 
importance to personal religion — had not the know- 
ledge of these things, in one short hour, undone all 
that discipUne, and effort, and determination had 
sought to accomplish ? And was it not all too plain 
that he was still the chosen of her heart — the object 
of her fondest earthly love ? It was lier doing that 
their life-paths had lain in separate and different 
directions ; it was her fault that his life, save for his 
mother's companionship and sympathy, had been a 
solitary one; it had been h^r act that had extinguished 
the love of herself in his heart, and that had made it 
to appear by her union with another as though she 
had never indulged any preference for or favourable 
regard towards him. And had she then taken a right 
step ? had she acted wisely and well ? — and here she 
checked her wandering imaginings — her dangerous 
reasonings ; and, despairing of her own power, and 
distrusting her own efforts to quieten and still the 
conflict of thoughts, and feelings, and conjectures 
within, she sought her chamber, and invoked His aid 
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who stilled the GalileaD lake. She surrendered her 
judgment, her affections, her life, her all, to His blessed 
will and disposal ; and then the storm ceased, and the 
clouds vanished, and the sunlight streamed forth, and 
the shadows rolled away from the past, and all 
appeared right, and straight, and plain, well ordered 
and rightly governed ; and Faith pointed confidingly 
to the future, over which Hope spread her rosy light ; 
for she knew that all things, whether pleasant or 
painful, should work together for her good, as a 
believer in Jesus, and a child of God ; and she went 
forth again, taught, and refi-eshed, and comforted, and 
calmed, to engage in the duties and join in the 
pleasures of the day. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

GRAXD OPEXIXG CEREMOSIES, 

** Train np thy children, England, in the way 

Of rightoosness ; and feed them with the bread 

Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy minea— 

But in their industry ? 

Thy bulwarks where — ^but in their breasts 7 

Thy might — ^but in their arms ? " 

SorTHET. 

^HE New Temperance Hall was beautifully and 
tastefully arranged and fitted up, and in its com- 
manding, elevated situation seemed to look down 
compassionately and benevolently on hundreds of 
dwellings in Riverdale, and to invite their inhabitants 
within its walls, there to hear great and important 
truths, whose reception should render fathers sober, 
and mothers steady, and shield the young from tho 
contaminating example and influence of indulgence 
in strong drinks, and thus render these habitations 
scenes of sobriety and peace, so contributing to the 
prosperity of Riverdale and of England. 

The meeting was large and enthusiastic. The 
decorations were beautiful, and received great and 
deserved admiration. The trays were excellently 
furnished, and nothing seemed wanting to contribute 
to the enjoyment of the happy throng. After tea^ 
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ilr. Weston July took the chair, surrounded and sup- 
ported on his right and left by a goodly array of 
speakers. Two or three celebrities had been invited, 
and were found on the platform — men whose deep 
thought, clear reasoning powers, and superior elocu- 
tionary talents had been consecrated to the spread of 
truth and the advancement of social progress, by 
means of the diffusion of Temperance principles. And 
side by side with these sat others whom we know. 
Ernest Norman, with his intelligent, thoughtful coun- 
tenance, and noble, commanding appearance; and 
Alfred Jameson, with his distinguished bearing, and 
superior talents, and rising fame ; and Dr. Hansopp 

Stop ! can that be possible ? Yes ! Dr. Hansopp 

was there ! He was in Biverdale on that day. He 
had read the placard, and he had come to the meet- 
ing determined to fulfil a duty that he felt to be in- 
cumbent on him — ^to take this public opportunity of 
expressing the convictions that, after careful inves- 
tigation and study, had forced themselves upon his 
enlightened judgment. And quiet Thomas Weston 
was there, as the secretary, to read the report ; and 
Henry Weston, with his bright looks, his blue eyes, 
his wealth of glossy, wavy hair, and his animated an^ 
handsome features, was also there. And others were 
there whom we do not know, either by means of their 
renown or by previous acquaintance; but who are 
evidently prepared to bear testimony to, and use 
arguments in favour of, the duty and benefits of Total 
Abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 

27 
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As one nde of the phlfixm a niaed stage wis 
^xspjed by sooie fifty Hooming girls diesBed in 
wue. sal VnoUng Teiy bright and happy ; and, on 
tae 'Opposite sda of the platform, a oorrespooding 
rss oeenpied by a oomspondii^ or, rather, 
anmber of boys dres^ in Uack, but looking 
Bjieaicheerfalaftl brightly pleasant than th^ young 
o^flspankoi. Orer the latter stage was a beautifully 
exicaiied ikmo— "^ Esglaxd s Hope," and over tiie 
£:«iDer, an eqnalhr beaatifiil deviee — ^^ Britain's 
TausT : '' and between and connecting these mottoes, 
the conjunction ^and*' caused them to be read 
tccether thus : — 




"^ England's Hope and Britain's Trust." 

This interesting band of young people, not only 
feit and erinced a lively interest in the festive pro- 
ceedings of the day, but had also their special part to 
take in them ; not merely by thus appearing in their 
unity and beauty to enoouiage and charm the be- 
holders nor yet merely to pour forth melodious strains 
fiom time to time during the evening, which reflected 
credit alike on the teachers and the taught, but they 
had another little programme of their own arranging, 
which was unknown to, and unsuspected by, the 
generality of their adult friends present. 

We have no intention of hunting up the RwerdaU 
Chronicle^ or any of its contemporary journals, and 
transcribing the newspaper reports in full, as our 
readers have firequent opportunities^ of which we 
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earnestly advise them to avail themselves, of reading 
reports of similar meetings, containing the weighty 
and forceful arguments of eloquent and talented 
speakers in favour of the opinions and practices that 
night earnestly advocated. We may, however, briefly 
allude to a few observations dropped during the 
evening by lips in whose utterances we feel some 
degree of special interest. 

Mr. Weston, in opening the meeting, spoke with 
much force and with deep feeling. He thanked the 
committee for the honour they had conferred upon 
him in asking him to preside over the first temperance 
meeting held in the new Riverdale Temperance HaU. 
He felt it to be an honour. He would not conceal 
the tsufA that for many years after the subject of Total 
Abstinence was brought before his notice, he had 
been unable to see its advisability, practicability, or 
necessity. He had steadily and conscientiously held 
aloof from it^ though he had not publicly or actively 
opposed it. He had rejoiced to hear of good effects 
wrought and reformations caused by the labours and 
successful efforts of its zealous but (as he then re- 
garded them) mistaken professors. He could not that 
night enter into the details of the causes of his altered 
views on the subject ; but, by close observation of the 
evil effects resulting fi*om the seductive tendency of 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors, and of the benefits 
and blessings, morally, socially, and religiously, result- 
ing from Teetotalism, his views had changed. For 
nearly three years he had been from conscientious 
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eoDTiction and principle a teetotaler, and though not 
to his nearest and deaiesi fiiends had he before ex- 
pressed himself thus definitely, he had now embraced 
this opportunity erf* pablidy avowing his adhereooe 
to and &ith in these grand preservative principles; 
and, befixe retiring firom that meeting, if life, health, 
and reason permitted, his hand should seal what his 
toogoe avowed; and his name be added to the noble 
band of pledged abstainers. 

Deafening roonds of applause followed the delivery 
of ]Cr. Weston's speech; and Helenas heart, in that 
happy moment, drank very deeply of the overflowing 
cup of bliss and inexpressible gladness. 

And the other speakers, whom Mr. Weston then 
successively introduced, felt their hearts wanned, and 
their seal quickened, and their mental powers in- 
vigorated by the mighty influence of that encouraging 
open speech ; and waves of convincing arguments, 
and unanswerable, undeniable facts, rolled in full tides 
of eloquent persuasion over the hearts of the attentive 
listeners, and swept away many a barrier of prejudice, 
and many a stronghold of adherence to ancient cus- 
toms, and many a battery of determined opposition, 
and carried away their wrecks to oblivion. 

And when Ernest Norman stood forth to add his 
weight to the arguments already used, his attitude, 
his manner, his eye, his voice, at once commanded 
the ears and hearts of his entranced auditors. Every 
word seemed fraught with power; every sentence 
earned with it conviction. In perfect keeping with 
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his sacred profession and calling were his deportment 
and utterances. Nothing extravagant, nothing frivo- 
lous, nothing rash or unmeaning, escaped his lips. He 
told them how, as a minister of Christ, he had for 
seven years laboured continuously, systematically, 
arduously, and prayerfully for the benefit of the souls 
of the parishioners. He told how bright hopes had 
been disappointed ; how good impressions had died 
away; how many whom he had known, and some 
whom he had dearly loved, had been carried away by 
premature death, in consequence of their intemperate 
habits ; how many more were living miserable and use- 
less lives ; how homes had been darkened, and children 
led astray, through the influence of intoxicating 
drinks; how this influence had thrown obstacles 
in the way of all social, moral, and religious progress ; 
and how, at length, he came to the conclusion 
that, whilst these drinks were not really necessary, 
but were so generally and fearfully injurious, it 
was his duty, as a faithful shepherd of Christ's flock, 
to endeavour to lead it far away from the snares and 
pitfaUs of intemperance ; and by his example, and 
efforts, and entreaties, to seek to persuade those to 
whom he ministered to shun the dreadful destroyer 
of thousands of precious, immortal souls. He then 
very briefly, but very forcefully, described the bene- 
ficial changes that had been effected in opinion, in 
practice, in morals, and in spirituality, since his taking 
that decisive step, and concluded his eloquent and 
telling address by an earnest appeal to those who 
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professed to bear the name, and to be the disciples of 
the Saviour, to reflect seriously whether they could 
still countenance and uphold the drinking customs of 
our land, and be clear of their brothers' blood. " I 
urge you, brethren," said he, " to give this subject 
due consideration. These men and women who are 
daily perishing around you, victims of intoxication, 
are your brethren and sisters — created by the same 
Almighty power — descended from the same common 
parents — ^redeemed by the same precious blood — and 
capable of the same exalted hopes and enjoyments ; 
and if, by your example and influence, you have 
it in your power to save one from a drunkard's grave, 
and a fearful eternal destiny, and refuse to do it, 
consider how you will answer to Him whose I am, 
and whom I serve, for rejected warnings, for slighted 
opportunities, and for criminal self-indulgence. I pray 
you to take a firm and noble stand. For the sake of 
your perishing brother, your erring and tempted sister, 

" ' Yow to detest the curse which caused their shame. 
Which its unhallowed spell hath o*er them thrown ; 
And though by virtue of restraining grace, 
Not for thyself th' abstemious vow be made, 
Tet should one ransomed sinner find a place 
Amongst the blest, shalt thou not be repaid ?' *' 

Ernest Norman was followed by Alfred Jameson. 
It was considered a treat to hear him speak publicly, 
and on this evening his audience was by no means 
disappointed. Afler descanting powerfully and affect- 
iDgly on the evils that had come under his own obser- 
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vation-— on painful circumsianoea, where the blackest 
crimes had been committed under the influence and 
maddening excitement of strong drink, by those who, 
in their sober moments, would have shuddered to con- 
template such deeds — and after lamenting that, by the 
laws of our land, no greater restrictions were placed 
upon the sale of intoxicating drink — ^he said : '' I 
cannot do better than to conclude, by giving, verhatini^ 
the testimony of a few of our English judges, uttered 
in open court, on this wide-spread and ruinous evil 
One says : ' There is scarcely a crime comes before me 
that is not, directly or indirectly, caused by strong 
drink.' Another — ' Every crime has its origin, more 
or less, in drunkenness/ Another — ' If it were not 
for this drinking, you (the jury) and I (the judge) 
would have nothing to do/ Another — * Drunkenness 
is the most fertile source of crime ; and if it could be 
removed, the assizes of the country would be ren- 
dered mere nullities.' Yet another — ' I find, in every 
calendar that comes before me, one unfailing source, 
directly or indirectly, of most of the crimes that are 
committed, viz., intemperance.' Hear yet one more — 
'Experience has proved that almost all crime into 
which juries have had to enquire may be traced, in 
one way or other, to the habit of drunkenness.' 

"These assertions, Mr. Chairman, need no further 
comment from me, and I will therefore no longer tres- 
pass on the time of the meeting, save to wish signal 
prosperity to succeed the opening of the Riverdale 
Temperance Hall." 
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Dr. Hansopp stated, in the course of a short bat 
pithy speech, the fact, that in several instances where 
he had judged stimulants to be neoessaiyy and so 
prescribed them in the shape of liquors, the patients 
to whom he so prescribed them commenced to indulge 
in them to excess, and,,in two or three cases that had 
come to his knowledge, that indulgence had proved 
fataL This fact had caused him great uneasiness of 
mind, and had led him to enquire seriously if it 
were wise thus to recommend them. He had entirely 
discontinued their use himself without experiencing 
any inconvenience or injury ; and the result of his 
enquiries and investigations on the subject was, that 
he had ceased to prescribe them. " I find," said he, 
'* substitutes that possess all their virtues without their 
seductive and destructive tendency ; and I long for 
the day to come when the use and sale of spirituous 
liquors shall be fenced round by all the precautions 
and restrictions that now legally protect the sale of 
our deadliest poisons. The eloquent speaker who 
preceded me has given us the testimony of some five 
or six English judges on the evils arising from intem- 
perance ; and I hold in my hand a pamphlet written 
by a Doctor of Divinity, from which I beg leave before 
sitting down to read a short extract : — 

" ' To the following medical testimony are affixed 
the names of sixteen hundred gentlemen, mo^t 
eminent members of the medical profession in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; amongst whom are the phy- 
and suigeons of the Royal household, several 
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professors of medicine and surgery in the first 
hospitals in the kingdom, eminent members of the 
medical staff of the army and navy, and hundreds of 
the most skilful medical practitioners in the United 
Kingdom, and in the East and West Indies. 
" ' We, the undersigned, are of opinion : — 
*' ' 1. That a very large portion of human misery, 
includiv^ poverty, disease, and cHms, is vaduced by 
the use of alcoholic or fermented liquors, as beverages. 
" * 2. That the most perfect health is compatible with 
total abstinence from all such intoxicating beverages, 
whether in the form of a/rdent spirits, or as wine, beer, 
(Ue, porter, cider, etc., etc. 

" ' 3. That persons accustomed to such drinks may, 
wvOi perfect safety, discontinue them entirely, either at 
once or gradually, after a short time. 

" * 4. That total and universal abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors, and intoxicating bevera^ges of all sorts, 
wovld greatly contribute to the health, the prosperity, 
the THorality, and the happiness of the human raceJ 

" This testimony is of the greatest importance. It 
shows that those who have been accustomed to long- 
continued habits of inebriety may venture, without 
fear of dangerous consequences, to abandon, at once, 
the use of intoxicating liquors ; so that it is not neces- 
sary to gradually reduce the quantity of liquor pre- 
viously consumed, but their use may be given up at 
once and for ever. The nature of intoxicating liquors 
has been shown invariably to lead to excess in their 
use ; and there are thousands who, if they indulge, even 
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7c-:*rD»ii 2f iC' pr-verfiil a»l fMwimlin^ in its ^fects, 
t^iAS !£»*▼ ozBftX reast die templati<Mi to exoesa. A& 
ftafe3:c« rtiiftSM of W«ii^ the celebrmied pedestritf, 
v^iZ ill^fomses t2be ahsordLLty of attempting to remove 
tbe hahcs of inuflcj^n&ce hy d^grrteti This individml 
vas remarioK^ fcr Tigoor, hodi of body ind miBd, 
ao>i littEd «cA«>^ V «!»>» vulfr n>r kis drink\ Webb^on 
one occuion. rccomaaeDded his &voarite drink to one 
of his friends, who «as fond of wine ; and entreated 
him to abandoQ a covine d loxary which was equally 
destructive to his health and intellect. The gentleman 
appeared convinced by the reasoning of Webb, and 
told him that ' he would conform to his counsel, bat 
thought he could not change his course of life at onoe, 
and, therefore, would leave off strong liquors by 
degrees.' ' By d^irees ! ' exclaimed the other, with 
indignation. 'If you should unhappily fall into the 
fire, would you caution your servants to pull you out 
only by degrees ? ' 

" With the opinions expressed by the writer of this 
pamphlet," continued Dr. Hansopp, "and also with 
those of the sixteen hundfed medical witnesses whose 
testimony I have read in your hearing, my own 
opinions now perfectly harmonize; and I trust the 
day is dawning upon our beloved England, when the 
foulest blot shall be wiped away from her national 
character, and when she shall stand forth among the 
nations— as good as she is great— as virtuous as she 
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is mighty — ^and as free from the galling chains of 
intemperance as from the fetters of down-trodden 
slavery and serfdom ! ^ 

We transcribe two recitations that were given 
during the evening. The first was a poem entitled 
** The British Idol," which was impressively and effec- 
tively rendered by Mr. James Simmons : — 

THE BRITISH IDOL. 

S. C. A. A. 

Talk ye of the idola that have long held blighting sway 

In the wretched homes of dark benighted heathen far away 7 

Mourn ye for their ignorance, who bow down to wood and stone, 

And drown with fiendish, savage yeUs the human victim's groan ? 

Send ye^ in your pity, noble men across the seas, 

To teach a holier faith and a purer creed to these ? 

And see ye not, and know ye not, that in your midst there stands 

A shrine hi more polluted than the altars of those lands ? 

Mightier than the visioned god the Babylonian saw — 
Scoffing at authority, and mocking human law; 
Deadlier in its power, and in its quenchless thirst for blood, 
Than the world-famed golden idol, on great Dura's plain that 

stood. 
Intemperance ! dread idol ! sits aloft in regal state, 
And crowds of blinded votaries in his temples hourly wait, 
Bringing ceaseless offerings of price and worth untold : 
Hopes, hearts, and homes are sacrificed — worth more than heaps 

of gold ! 

Wondrous fascination, and a strange mysterious art. 
Hath this dread idol to ensnare, and stupefy the heart. 
Youth's energies are palsied ; manhood's strength is paralyzed ; 
The wisdom of gray hairs into folly is surprised ; 
Senators are blinded ; misiv becloud the sage's sight ; 
Dispensers of their country's laws forget to judge aright : 
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Saw ye not the husband, father, friend, beloved and prized, 
€k> in to worship, and come out a thing to be despised ? 
Have yon seen fair woman, with Qod-given beauty graced. 
Bewitched, ensnared, enslaved, transformed, degraded, and 
debased? 

Know ye not of homes where the light hath left the hearth ? 
Whose inmates have been driven forth, as outcasts on the earth ? 
Know ye not of families, proud, honoured names that bore. 
Withered, and quenched, and blighted by the dread unholy 

power? 
And seeing, hearing, knowing thus, can ye stand up and say, 
*^ TU raise no hand, put forth no might, to sweep the curse 

away; 
I care not for the thousands that the monster vice enslaves : 
I care not for the lost ones filling dark, dishonoured graves '' ? 

Bouse ye. Christian men ! to the mighty conflict come ! 
Take your stand, and fight with idolatry at home I 
Fasten not the robe of self-righteous pride around ye ! 
Turn not from the claims of your brethren that surround ye ! 
Make no terms with that which enslaves and curses man ! 
Seize some weapon, fill some post, or organize some plan ; 
Join the toilers, and ere long, in victory's joyful hour, 
Te shall join to swell the shout, '' The Tyrant is no nK>re I " 

The other recitation was firom the same pen, and 
was given with great animation and earnestness by 
Master William Henry Adshead. 

REASONS. 

Do ye ask me why I shun it. Alcohol, the deadly foe 7 
Do ye tell me it is harmless, that it will not work me woe ? 
What strong Proofs have ye forthcoming, of its harmlessness or 

worth ? 
What great Facts to prove its value ? Seek them out and bring 

them forth ! 
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I will answer them with Reasons — Ytooi from Facts that I have 

known : 
Reasons, Proofs, and Facts that bid me let the unhallowed 

drinks alone. 

Do ye tell me of the comfort that its genial warmth inspires ? 

Do ye point me to the bright eye that its inspiration fires ? 

Do you speak of strength and Tigour that it gives to brain or 

limb? 
Do ye apeak of new light kindled when the lamp of life bums 

dim? 

Do ye tell me of kind feelings, harmless mirth, and social bliss. 
Hovering round the enchanted circle where this mirth-inspirer is ? 
Do ye point me to the thousands, strong, and good^ and wise, 

and free. 
That can fitly, daily use it, and receive no injury ? 
Do ye tell me ardent liquor hath been used from ancient time ? 
That no law. Divine or human, calls its moderate use a crime ? 

Granted, what ye say possesses weight and force to many a 

mind ; 
But far weightier, stronger Reasons, for condemning it, I find. 

Have not homes been cursed and blighted when its power hath 

entered there 1 
Have not eyes that it hath lighted, met you with an idiot stare ? 
Has not strength that it hath given, nerved the arm to deadly 

blows ! 
Hath not hearts that it hath riven, broken *neath their weight of 

woes? 
Hath it not ta'en lives by thousands — more than ever it hath 

saved ? 
Is not beauty, talent, virtue, manliness, by it enslaved ? 
Can ye find me many dwellings where no footprints it hath left ? 
Where no heart of hope and comfort its fell infiuenoe hath bereft? 

I have seen the young man starting into bright and hopeful Life, 
Met and conquered by the demon ! — crushed and ruined in the 
strife ! 
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I have seen the old dishonoured — ^manhood of its glory shom ! 
I have seen fair, beauteous woman made by it a thing of scorn ! 
And because 8omt quaff the poison, and are not yet cursed or 

dead, — 
And because 9ome venturous footsteps near a precipice will 

tread,— 
Do ye ask me^ too, to join them ? No I God helping me, not 

so ! 
Reason, love, compassion, bid me call the deadly thing my foe ! 

William Adshead was present at the meeting, and 
it was one of the proudest moments of his life when 
loud and long-continued applause bespoke the ad- 
miration and delight of the large assembly, which the 
impassioned and earnest manner, and almost inspired 
looks of his noble boy, had awakened. We have 
already alluded to the harmonious strains which, from 
time to time, the Band of Hope minstrels poured forth, 
charming the ears and hearts of the delighted auditors. 
And so, amidst speech making and hearing, and reci- 
tations, and harmony, the evening glided quickly and 
pleasantly on. 

''And what," the reader may have asked, ''has 
become of the programme arranged by the young 
people ? " We will now satisfy their curiosity. Before 
the close of the meeting a fluttering excitement was 
perceivable amongst the hitherto remarkably well- 
behaved juvenile portion of the platform occupants. 
Eyes brightened, and hearts beat quickly, and fiEtces 
grew radiant, as Mr. J. Simmons whispered something 
to the chairman, who intimated that it appeared the 
members of the Band of Hope bad some little business 
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to tnuisact, with the details of which he was anac- 
qoamted ; and, therefore, he most ask the conaent of 
the meeting to alloir them to manage it in their ovn 
way. Load expressicms of apphuise mgnified willing 
assent, and pennission was dnl j ^veu for the acUng 
oat of their plan. A large parcel was lud npon the 
table, and a few whispered words to Hr. Henrj 
Weston caused him to disappear from the platform for 
a few moments, and then to remoont tiie stairs, grace- 
fully escorting his sister Helen to a seat provided for 
her. Mr. J. Simmons then advanced, and addressed 
her as follows : — 

" Permit me, my dear Mrs. Montague, In the name 
of the members of the Riverdale Band of Hope, to 
express to you our grateful appreciation of your long- 
continued and valuable labours. In many of our 
hearts you have been the bononred instrument of 
kindling the light and love of imperishable truths — 
truths whose dissemination shall bless humanity. We 
have many kind friends with whom you have co- 
operated for our welfare, and to them we tender our 
hearty and sincere thanks ; but you are oae of the 
earliest originators and supporters of our band ; and 
we cannot forget that the joy and pride which we feel, 
in the happy aad auspicious opening of this noble hall, 
are, in a great measure, owing to the kind readiness 
with which you consented to place this building at the 
disposal of the Temperance Society. I beg you to 
accept, as a token of the feelings I have feebly ex- 
pressed, this volume. It is a copy of that Holy Book 
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from whence you have derived your principles of 
action — ^your rule of life. You have carried its light 
and teachings into dark homes, and they have become 
radiant with heavenly brightness. You have thrown 
the restraint of its warnings around unwary feet, and 
they have been turned into paths of Piety and Peace. 
You have poured its consolations into the breasts of 
the desponding, and they have lost their load of 
crushing sorrow. May this small and yet immeasurably 
valuable token of our gratitude be to you a reminder 
of that reward which you shall one day receive from 
the Master's hand — even 'a crown of glory, that fistdeth 
not away/" Thus saying, he presented to Helen a 
large and most splendidly-bound Bible, illustrated 
with costly and beautiful engravings, and containing 
an illuminated and suitably- worded inscription. Helen 
received it with emotion too deep for utterance. With 
burning cheeks and swimming eyes, she turned and 
gracefully courtesied to each of the delighted youthful 
throngs, and then, with a glance towards her faflier, 
which he well understood, she took her brother's 
offered arm, and descended from the platform. 

Her fSeither was a few moments before he could 
command his voice, and then, with deep emotion, 
he exclaimed : — 

"In my daughter's name I sincerely thank you, 
my dear young friends, for your elegant and valuable 
gift, and for this public testimony of your appreciation 
of her labours in connection with the Band of Hope. 
It would be out of place in me, and in her presence, 

28 
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to uy all thai my heart would prompi: this modi 
I may safely say, that from the age of twelvo years 
I have known her to be a consciflntiotiB and con- 
sistent abstainer from intoxicating liqnor^ and to use 
every means in her power to spread the principles 
tihe BO early espoused; and in no department of her 
labours has she been more diligent and aoxioua to 
succeed than with reference to the Band of Hope. 
And she has been tight It is my firm conyiction 
that the hope of England's future— of greatnesa— of 
prosperity — of power — lies here, in trwning the yooog 
to habits of Temperance and Piety. May such in- 
stitutions spread through the length and breadth of 
our land ! And may you, my dear young friends, 
be especially blest, both with reference to Time and 
Eternity!" 

Mr. Weston then announced that the pledge-book 
was ready to receive the names of those who felt 
convinced that it was their duty to join in this noble 
movement, and that he should feel great pleasure 
as their chairman in setting the example by sub- 
scribing his own name. And we rejoice to say that 
no less than £ily signatures speedily followed his; 
and many who would not that night pledge them- 
selves, carried away convictions and impressions that 
result«d in their eventual decision in favour of Total 
Abstinence. 

The proceedings then closed with the sin^ng of the 
following hymn, composed espreasly for the occasion, 
after which the highly-gratified aadience separated; 
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and it will be long before that meeting shall be for- 
gotten in Riverdale : — 

God bless our Temperance Band ! 
The safeguard of our land ; 

The source of might — 
Might to resist the foe 
That lays its thousands low — 
The cause of Britain's woe : 

€k>d speed the right ! 

Qod bless our youthful Band 1 
The hope of our loved land. 

Qod send us grace 
Ever to stand by right, 
And hold aloft Truth's light, 
To scatter Error*s night 
In every place. 

Here, in this Temperance Hall, 
Whilst we upon Thee call, 

Gk>d bless us here ! 
Our weakness we confess : 
Do thou our efforts bless, 
And grant us great success. 

Our hearts to cheer. 

Ood bless our much-loved land ! 
Defend it by Thy hand. 

May it be seen 
Tet glorious in its dress 
Of spotless Righteousness ! 
Its rightful sovereign bless — 

Qod save our Queen I 





CHAPTER XLin. 

A GLAXCE AT THE END. 

^ With patient steps th j oomse of datj nm : 
God nothing does, nor saffan to be done. 
Bat thofQ wonld'st do thyself, conld'st thoa bat see 
The end of all events as well as He." 

TT was long past midnight before Mr. Ormondes 
''- carriage drew up at Ormond Villa, and the 
" small hoars of morning " were advancing before the 
faxoily and their visitor retired to rest To rest we 
say, bat not all to sleep. Ernest soaght in vain 
to woo balmy slumbers. A multitude of busy 
thoughts crowded busily through his brain ; but with 
them all was mixed the idea of Helen Montague. 
Many scenes of the bygone passed before his mental 
vision; but her image still occupied a prominent 
position. He had thought, long years ago, that he 
had succeeded in conquering the deep love-passion 
which she, and she only, had ever awakened in his 
bosom, and that he should be able thenceforth to re- 
gard her with only the esteem warranted by friend- 
ship ; but she had been at a distance from him when 
he thus persuaded himself that he had successfully 
attained a state of comparative indifference. The £Eu;t 
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was, he had determinately endeavoured, when he 
found there was no hope of winning her heart, to shut 
out her memory, and to banish her image &om his 
imagination. But he found, on being brought again 
into her company, that his love was unchanged, and 
that her attractions were as powerful as ever. He 
had bidden her farewell the previous evening; but 
he shrank from the thought of returning home 
without seeing her once more. At length his resolu- 
tion was formed. He would see her again. He 
would once more ask her love, and, if unsuccessful — 
well, he could but "go back amidst the busy throng, 
to the heart-silence he had nursed so long." 

And so, immediately after breakfitst, he told Harry 
that he had a particular call to make, and gave him 
to understand, by his manner of saying it, that it 
was a private call; and so Harry did not attempt 
to intrude his company, especially as he had also 
a call out of town that morning as soon as he had 
attended to a little business at the warehouse. And 
Ernest hastened to the railway station, and the next 
train to Riverdale conveyed him thither ; and before 
he had arranged his speech, or how to break the 
purport of his errand, he found himself waiting at 
Helen's door, and, immediately afterwards, seated iif 
her cosy little sitting-room. After the compliments 
of the morning, and mutual enquiries as to health, etc., 
he asked to be allowed to look at her testimonial. 
It was brought out, and deservedly admired ; and the 
conversation began to drift into various channels, very 
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'Mn. Mcalagw:, bj- ecmid tbb manuDg is wt 
^«>ua> coe. HflDj ytan ago I asked for yoar 
Ivnv l«t K vat giTSi to aootbcr, aod T<aa became his 
wife. More tlwa two jean hare now dapsed anoe 
kM deai^ and I aik jon onee mixe if Uiere is any 
Itope that T«a eoold broanU j r^aid my soit, or 
aeeept mj c&r \ Whetber job accept me or reject 
mt, mj lore u yjan and mnst erer remain aa 

* Ai mj fnseoce ii le^aind at home, and mj time 
laaiied, I feft impellod to onne orer thiu eariy to 
rveavi, what I [MT<miae jod to consider as a fin&l 
ansviT, yxtrm my retain. If yoo eamiot lore me— if 
you auUK< accept me — / tltail never marry. Bat if 
joQ mm entrust joor earthly bappmeas to my care — 
if yen will ecowDt to become my wife — I not only 
rjBei yoo lore and devotion second coily to that I owe 
to my God, bat I ofler yoa a sphere of nsefalness 
where joor infloence is needed to second my own, 
and where joa might, and, doabtieas, wonld be, made 
figoallj and beneficiaUj sncoeasfnl in yonr labours." 

Ernest ceased, and awaited his reply. A few 
moments' silence, and in Helen's calm, clear accents, 
it came thus : — 

" Mr. Xonnan, yoo were quite mistaken in believing 
that my lore was placed on another, when you first 
asked for it. It was yotua, and yonrs only ; but I 
had stdemnly resolved never to many any one opposed 
to Temperance prindplee, which yon then were. On 
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that account alone, sir, I refused you, and I dare not 
attempt to describe the pain I felt in doing so. I 
should never have married, had I not previously 
heard that you were married; and I considered it 
sinful to cherish your memory, or to indulge in 
recollections of the past, and so strove to banish them 
entirely from my mind." 

" Can it be possible," exclaimed Ernest, " that this 
was your sole reason ? Oh, Helen ! why did you not 
tell me at the time ? " 

" What good end would have been answered by my 
doing so ? " replied Helen. " I respected your sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness too much to think that 
my acquainting you with my feelings would alter the 
views you then so strongly held ; and my doing so 
might have led to my mind being more unsettled, 
and have surrounded me with dangerous temptations 
to sacrifice my own principles." 

"Perhaps it might have been so," said Ernest. 
"But just one question, Helen : was it by your wish 
and directions that the newspaper was forwarded to 
me containing the announcement of your marriage ? " 

" Was such a paper ever sent ? " enquired Helen, in 
unfeigned astonishment. "I never before heard a 
word of it." 

" There was one sent, bearing the Ambleside post- 
mark, and directed in Mr. Montague's handwriting. 
I recognised his hand at once, as I had seen his 
writing before." 

" I was, till now, perfectly ignorant of the circum- 
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Manoe,' said Helen ; " aar an I aasigii any motive for 
itobsng senL* 

' Helen ! dare I now hope that y on still love me f 
Will voQ be mine now \ " 



A tender, loving, confiding look. — an audlMy-mur- 
mnt«d aaeent — and the long-eeTered hearts were 
anit«d in holy bonds of affectioD that only Death 
should break ; and the two life-streams, whoae coones 
had lain far apart, blessing and refreshing the pandied 
and barren soil, nuhed together, and were thenceforth 
bloided in one. And Hi. Weston coming in, a short 
time afterwards, was made accounted with their 
h^>pinesa, and his blessing sought upon their onion ; 
and Hany, whose call oat of town that morning was 
to Biverdale, looked in, with his bright^ sunshiny face, 

at bis sister Helen's, and 

" Why, Ernest, I thoagbt you had a particalar 
private call to make in Manchester this morning." 

" I had a private call to make, but not in Man- 
Aaier ; and I hare accordingly made iL" 

" Why, it strikes me very forcibly that your private 
call was only a pretext for making love to Nellie, if I 
may judge what has been going on, from all your 
ooaotenancee. You might have made a body your 
confidant, at all eventa" 

" I have not been making love, Hany. I have 
been exprtsmjtg love, or dedaring love, which you 
please to call it ; and I will take you so far into my 
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confidence as to tell yoa that your precious sister 
Helen is now my affianced wife." 

" Bravo ! brother Ernest I you've a bit of sense in 
you, I perceive. I don't think either of you could 
have chosen better ; and I am sure you have my best 
■wishes." 

And so it was that when Ernest Nornuin went 
back to Qraston, the skies seemed brighter, — and the 
grass seemed greener, — and the scenery more pictur- 
esque, — and the village, with its pretty dwellings, 
genteel and simple, looked prettier, — and the par- 
sonage house, where he still resided, looked pleasanter 
than ever, — and the first glance at his mother's &ce 
awoke an exclamation of'ddiight to see her looking 
80 well; and the secret of the brighter and more 
cheery aspect of all around was, that the gloom and 
twilight of disappointed hopes and iinrequited affec- 
tions had been chased away by the morning sunshiny 
splendour of acknowledged and returned love, and 
blissful anticipation. Nor did the sweet indulgence 
of this earthly passion interfere detrimentally with his 
spiritual enjoyments and duties. The gratitude which 
filled his heart to the Giver of all good for the joy 
which he felt and anticipated, led him to more earnest 
service, ' more entire devotion, and more untiring 
efforts in his Master's cause ; and bis heart was glad- 
dened when he thought of Helen's suitability for the 
position she would occupy, and of the good she might 
be instrumental in accomplishing. 

Mrs. Norman was delighted to hear the happy 
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BBVB. Vbot ho- mmt's eboiea had first ni^ed Helm 
oat, ber om had ooDfinned the pnfennoe. Sioee 
Adr eonin^ to Onrtcm, the nbject of Glen's refiml 
had beoi nera- named betweoi tticm ; hot she fasd 
herovB privBte opinian that be tooM nerer man; 
aoT AC ebe : and. at tunea, she had regretted this, as, 
m ease of her death, his londineas voold be so great 
Hovner, i^reta and doubta were now banished bj 
the glad cxpeetatian cX era Itxig vdooming ber 
&Toome Hden as her beloved daogbter. 

And Hd«n benetf was not nndolj elated or excited 
\v ber nev engageiBent. Her h^ipinees was deep 
and intense — ^beycnd any earthly happiness she bad 
erer dated to dream of as ber own ; bat afflictiona had 
taogbt ber the matatnlity and instalHlity of terrestrial 
good, and had led ber to seek her chief bliss in those 
beaTcnlT ^>ring9 of jor, which, in the darkest hoar of 
trial and distnes, she had never known to fuL She 
lored &i»9t as bong the ideal of her yoathful 
imaeinings — the object of her yonthfid attachment ; 
bat she lored him more becaose be bore the likeness 
and Ineatbed the spirit of her Savionr, and becaase 
bis life and laboan were oonsecnted to the service of 
G«d. And she looked fin^rard to sharing his efibrts, 
and aiding his labour^ with not only the bright antici- 
jatioQ of earthly bliss, bat <^ a reunion beyond the 
t:rave, in a sinless state, in a deathless home. 

Harriet Weston bad an eariy opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Loaisa, when B^ward, a 
riwct time after their marriage, brought her on a 
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second visit to Manchester ; where a few days, instead 
of a few hours, were allowed to making acquaintance 
with that ancient and busy city. Although Harriet 
still remembered the pain of mind that Louisa had 
once unwittingly occasioned her, yet the remembrance 
of it did not prevent her affections from clinging 
around her gentle, lovely, amiable, and affectionate 
cousin; and Louisa, when she saw ajid admired 
Harriet's striking beauty and graceful, noble bearing, 
and when her heart had been irresistibly attracted 
and won by her sweetness, and kindness, and frank- 
ness of manner, no longer wondered that her image 
should have lived in Harry's remembrance and affec- 
tions during all the years of his sojourn in their 
Melbourne home. 

Edward and his wife also visited Riverdale, and 
became Helen's guests. Edward enquired after Jeanet 
Mason, as he wished to deliver his commissioned 
message &om her husband. Helen accompanied him 
to her house ; and as tenderly and gently as possible 
her last hope of seeing her husband evermore on 
earth was taken away, and she was made acquainted 
with the fact of his death. She was told of his 
remorse for his rash and murderous deed — that he 
said ''it was all the drink" — ^that with his dying 
breath he had sent to entreat her forgiveness — that 
he wished her to strive to meet him in Heaven — 
that, through firm trust in Jesus, and a sweet sense 
of pardoning grace, he felt assured that he should 
join their darling children in a brighter world. She 
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WW a^ tOkd how tmdo- sympstliy, and attention, 
and are, had aootbed hia bat momenta, and how 
calm and pcBoefbl had been his death. And when 
the £nt shock of grief eanaed by the certainly of 
her Aiss was snoceeded bj cmnpaimtive calmneea, she 
v«i fiuther told <£. nany inddenta and orcnmatancea 
idacii^ to that pMtioD of his oolooial life with which 
Bdward was petsooaDj acquainted. 

He gave ha- James's wateh, and a small sum of 
moneT whiizih had beoi realized 1^ the sale of a few 
aitSc^ t^LiQging to him ; the t^ef of hia poasesaions 
havu^. as the reader already knows, been violently 
wT<K^«d frv'tfa him. 

" Ah : ~ w»i!ed oat the heart-stricken Jeanet, as 
Helen symjwthized with, and endeavoored to console, 
ber. " if my James had <Hi]y been a teetotaler \ — if he 
hao only si^med the pledge — what misery it would 
prevented ! but it was the drink that did it all' There 
oerer wms a hotter husband nor a better &ther thao 
be w&s when he bad had no drink." 

And Helen's tears flowed with heis, and Helen's 
soft hand lovingly clasped hets. Though moving io 
diffeient spheree in life, they had one grief in conmton : 
they weie sisters in afflicti<Hi, and each widowed 
heait could respond to the other. ' Oh ! that ht had 
been a teetotaler ! what misery it would have pre- 
vented ! " and those answering tears — that fellow gush 
of feeling — did more to soothe Jeanet's deep sorrow 
than any other earthly means could have done ; and 
her heart opened to cherish the oxtsoliiig assurance 
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that, in a little while, she should join her beloved 
husband and children in a brighter world. 

"Harriet," said Mr. Ormond, one day, to his 
daughter, "do you know, I'm half a convert to your 
opinions." 

" Indeed, papa ! What, all of them ? " 

" Nay, nay ! I don't know them all ; but, to speak 
more definitely, I am half inclined to come over to 
your views on Total Abstinence." 

" Oh ! papa, pray come over the other half of the 
way, and join us ! I am sure we shall rejoice to have 
you on our side.'* 

" Well, I must say I feel much impressed with the 
remarks made by Dr. Hansopp at Riverdale ; and, as 
I have vainly tried many remedies for my distressing 
complaint, I feel strongly inclined to try what Total 
Abstinence from alcoholic stimulants will effect. I 
have fancied, nay, believed, that they have been 
beneficial, but it is possible I may have been mis- 
taken. At all events, I have suffered most severely 
from these excruciating attacks whilst in the habit 
of taking stimulants, and I think I'll try now without, 
for awhile." 

And the trial was made; and the results were 
so satisfactory that, in consideration of hid own com- 
fort and health, as well as in consequence of a 
newly-awakened consciousness of responsibility for 
his influence and example, Mr. Ormond became a 
pledged abstainer, and a warm-hearted friend of the 
Temperance cause. His attacks of rheumatic gout 
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becune less &eqoait and lew serere, and bia general 
healtli was miu^ imprDved. 

Twelve montliB niore rolled away, and left other 
traces of change in lUverdale. The Tempeiance 
Sodetj coatinaed to prosper, and to receive additional 
members; but Hel^i Hontagoe vae never now aeen 
at its meetings. The Band of Hope still exerted its 
beneficial influences, bat Aar presence and aid were 
wanting. Her pretty little dwelling still looked cbann- 
ing and inviting bat the iiemale figure that graced 
and enlivened it was not that of Helen Mootague. 
Marie's sister Kate was now her next-door neighboar. 
Her husband, Frederick Morton, was one of thn 
"large family" tlkat kind, well-meaning, but mistaken 
MiSl Morton had bronght np^ Mr. Morton, her hux- 
band, had lately become rather irr^^lar and unsteady 
in his habits ; and Leonard, hia second son, had been 
seen a few times in an advanced state of inebriation ; 
and Uis. Morton wondered why her hosband should 
ever take too much of these necessary beverages, 
and also wondered how it could be that one of her 
carefuUy-brought-up sons should ever become de- 
graded by intoxication. Ah ! had she not yet dis- 
covered the slippery nature of the downward path 
trodden by the Moderationist ? Had she not yet 
tiecome acquunted with the insinuating, bewitching, 
dangerous power of these tempting and seductive 
drinks ? Her oldest son had seen it. It might very 
likely have been the result of hia intimacy with Tom 
and Marie Weaton, as being the h>ver, and in due 
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time the huBband, of her Biater, that he had been 
led to examine into the merits of the cause thejr 
held so dear. However that might be, he had phwed 
h\% foot on finn ground, and anbscribed with his hand 
to the pledge of entire abstiDence from intoxicating 
liquors ; and though at first his mother felt aonojed 
and disgusted at his becoming a member of, and 
active worker with, the Temperance Society, yet^ aa 
family circumatances began to wear a threatening 
aspect, she felt a secret satisfaction in the thought 
that her first-bom son was not likely to disgrace 
hiTnaelfhy intemperance. 

Mr. Weston was busy now in filling Helen's place, 
as far as he could. But where was she } 

It is now a many years since our first glance at 
Mr. Weston's break&st table, and since our first intro- 
duction to the iamily, and we have accompanied them 
through many changes. Let us, dear reader, before 
we part, take a glance at Mr. Thomas Weston's 
breakfast table, on this fine, bright, spring 
morning. At the head sits our old Mend Tom — ^not 
now a quiet, plodding school-boy, but a handsome, 
portly, sedate, benevolent-looking gentleman, in middle 
life. At the other end sits Marie, in her pretty pink 
morning wrapper, her (ace beaming with smiles of 
contentment and happiness, the very picture of 
matronly beauty and blooming health. At one side, 
to his son's right hand, is seated the noble, command- 
ing figure of Mr. Weston, though now slightly bowed 
with age, yet still dignified and gentlemanly as of 
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jore. His «f e bu not yet lost ite fire, nor his heui 
its waimtli, nor hU nahne ita besMTOleDoe and Idnd- 
ntas. His " bouy bead is a aaim of ^txy," for ' it 
is foond in the way of rigbteoosnees.' 

George Henry and Thomas, tvo br^t-lookiiig, 
nsy little boys, an seat ed y€xj demurely and quietly 
at taUe. Too would scarcely think they were the 
same that were romping so mnaily with grandpa in 
the ganlen only haIf-«n4KXir-«go ; bat tbej are bound 
to keep the peace at table, you must know ; and little 
Annie Helen, the little ' Pet," mts sowing and langb- 
ing in her infant jtw freedom on mamma's knee. She 
is wondofnUy forward for her age, as her sex are often 
said to be, and can already toddle very nimbly about, 
and with her mu^cal accents makes respectable 
attempts to prattle intelligibly. 

George Henry pats np his band — a sign required 
by his "■■'""'« to be used, in order to gun permission 
to speak at table. 

" Well. Georgy, what is it ? " said his papa. 

''May I go again, with grandpa, to the Band of 
Hope meeting to-night, papa ? ' 

* Certwily, my boy, if grandpa and mamma have 
no objections," was the reply. 

" And. papa, may / be in the Band of Hope, and 
say pieces, too ? ■* 

'• Xes, Georgy, you may become a member of the 
Band, and leam to say pieces too; and I hope you 
-oiB be a very good boy." 

"Tes, papa, Fm sore " 
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Rap! BiP!!— and Georgy forgot fco say what he 
waa sure about, and ran to tlie door to take a letter, 
and returned — not very quietly now — delightedly ex- 
claiming, " A letter from Aunt Helen ! A letter from 
Aunt Helen ! I'm sure it is 1 " at the same time 
bestowing numerous hearty kisses upon it, before de- 
livering it to his mamma. And though less demon- 
strative in their joy, yet not less glad to hear from 
their beloved Helen — eager hands broke the seal— 
and eager ears listened for the news — and eager eyea 
glistened as Marie read aloud as foUows :-~ 

" Gbastoh Pabsonaoe, 

"April 20(A, 1860. 
" Dea£ Mabie, — I am sure yon wiU be expecting to he&r 
from me. I have been rather tardy la answeriog your last, 
bat I must do so now, as I bogin to be anxions to hear how 
you ojo all gomg oa at Itiverdale. I told you when I wrote 
that OUT dear mother was away from houie. Her absence 
baa been a lengthened one, as in addition to her Scotland 
visit, she had several otbers to make, which had been long 
promised and expected. She left us jnst after ChrislmEtB, 
and only returned last week. I have had to take her meet- 
ings, and attend to ber accustomed visitations, during her 
absence ; so yon may think I have been fully employed. I 
cannot tell yon bow much she is beloved by the dear people, 
nor bow useful she has been made amongst them. I am 
Bare it will be my delight to copy her example, and to 
endeavour to carry out what she has begun. We have such 
interesting wives' and mothers' monthly meetings; and, 
through dear mother's instraction and counsel, many have 
signed the Temperance pledge, and exchanged habita of 
extravagance, untidiness, and idleness for Ihrifly, prudentf 
2U 
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•ad utire mmagement of their homes ; and this chuiga has 
had % very good effect npoa their hasbanda. Uach has 
been accomplished in this way, bnt much more retnaioa to 
do. Oh ! if wires could bat be properly trained to make 
homes comfortable and happy, would not tnauy hasbands 
be prcaerved from the necessity of seeking specioas comfort 
amidst the dangerous otttactions of the alehonse I 

" We have sach an interesting Band of Hope, over whieh 
dear Ernest has already installed me as assistant manager. 
He says thief manager, as hJs other daties are so nQmerotu. 
Well, I am snre I will try to do my best, for oh I dear Uarie, 
are we not right in attaching the ntmost importance to in- 
doctrinating the expending minds of childhood, not only in 
the great troths of oar holy religion, bnt in firm principles 
of resistance against the giant evils that overspread onr land? 
Is it not desirable that a Band of Hope sbonld be connected 
with every Sabbath School throngbont oar country, and that 
information, and reasonings and arguments, soitod to the 
tender »ge of the children, sbonld be commnnicated to fortify 
Ibuir Lcarts against temptation, and to implant in their 
bosoms the love of Temperance and Virtae ? Here, I am 
more than ever convinced, lies England's future hope. 

*' I asftirc yon, we had quite an enthusiastic Temperance 

meeting in oar schoolroom last week. Mr. 8 , one of 

our speakers broagbt forward some striking truths bearing 
on the subject. He showed that amidst the general stag- 
nation iu traJo, and the consequent distress that exists in onr 
country, individuals of all classes are constantly spending 
their money on those drinks whose influence is demoralizing 
and degrading tbeir cbarocters, beggaring their families, 
reducing them to pauperism, and seducing thom to crime ; 
thus increasing our poor-rates, and crowding our prisons, 
and crippling onr commerce, to say nothing of the thousands 
that find an early drunkard's or tippler's grave. He allnded 
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to the immense aggregate sum yearly spent on these liquors 
in England, and clearly showed, that if this money were 
tamed into beneficial channels — and spent in wholesome 
food, in providing comfortable dwellings, in suitable and 
sufficient clothing, and in affording to the young the blessings 
of education — that trade would revive, that crime would 
lessen, that distressing poverty would become uncommon, 
and that our nation generally would be elevated, prosperous, 
and blessed. Are not these, dear Marie, great truths ? and 
should we not each do all that we can to bring about this 
happy state of things ? 

*< Is it not an encouraging fact that the question now 
seems to be forcing itself on the public mind, as to how to 
deal with the monster vice of intemperance ? Our magis- 
trates are awakening to its magnitude and importance ; nor 
are there entirely wanting amongst our senators men with 
enlightened judgments, with warm hearts, and with eloquent 
utterance, to urge the consideration of this subject in Par- 
liament, and the adoption of wise and salutary legislative 
means to lessen or entirely remove the causes of the intem- 
perance for which England is now proverbial. Now, surely, 
is the time for all whose principles are formed, and whose 
hearts are warm, in the cause of Total Abstinence, to advo- 
cate and spread, whenever and wherever we can, the adoption 
and benefits of this simple yet grand preservative and re- 
generating scheme for the temporal salvation and spiritual 
good of our countrymen at large. 

<* Whilst I write this, Ernest is in the churchyard, perform- 
ing the duties of his sacred office at the interment of a 
Mr. Westerman, who once, I suppose, held a very honourable 
position in Graston, being a gentleman of good birth, excel- 
lent education, and superior native talents. He conducted 
for many years an academy for young gentlemen, but his 
history for a long time past has been a fearfully dark one. 
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I euinot ^ve it yon now, fiirtber than to say that he hM 
ftkOen lower, and lower, and yet lower, by the power of 
etroDg driok, nntil at last it has earried him away to a 
drankard's grave. 

" Yon must give me a fall aeeoant, when yon write, of 
the progress the Temperance caose is maldiig in Bivardale. 
Bemember me very kindly to all friends, especially to my 
young Band of Hope friends. Bless them ! I often think 
aboat theoL I love Biverdale, with its dear associationfl ; 
bnt I da think, Uarie, that I love Qraston even better. Oh I 
it is sach a sweet place ! But, as I gave yon a long descrip- 
tion in my last letter, I will not now inflict another on yoa. 
Ton and dear brother and the children mnat come and see 
it for yourselves this snmmer. Tell dear fiither we are 
expecting him very soon, Effie is sneh a dear girl, and 
growing GO like dear Annie. Ernest is qnite willing for me 
to ondertake her education for awhile, and she is qoite con- 
tented here. And, oh I Uarie, mother is so loving and 
kinil. and dear Ernest is so good, so noble, so dUigent in 
hi$ daties, and so mncb beloved — and we are very, very 
happy : 

" As I wish to write to Ormond Villa, I mast now close 
my epistle, promising, in retnm for a speedy answer to it, 
to si>nd yoa more interesting news Bhortly, Give my very 
kiud loTo to darling Georgy, and Tommy, and dear little 
'Pet.' and kiss them for Anotie. Bemember me affection- 
at.-ly to lieu brother and fotber, and to Frederick and Eate, 
and behove me 

" Your ever loving eister, 

"Helem Nobxak." 

'■Ju3t like Helen." said Thomas Wcstoo, as he 
wilKvl away toara, though not of sorrow, "Sbe is 
A8 wtuin m evcT in the ^x>d cause." 
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" Yes," said lier father, in a voice tremuloua with 
deep emotion ; " and we must try to cultivate a like 
earnest spirit, and be true to the responsibility resting 
upon us to spread the light we have received." 

And Marie duly delivered the love and kisses from 
Aunt Helen to Oeorgy, and Tommy, and " Pet," and 
promised to take them to see Auntie soon, all being 
well And then the happy family, having previously 
invoked Heaven's blessing, separated to their various 
occupations, to carry out into active life their im- 
pressions of duty and responsibility. And let vs, 
my dear reader, " Oo AND DO LIKEWISE." 
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ECHOES OF HEART WHISPERS. 

" Sir Thdkab Bihdulfh hu received ihe Qucen-i commudi lo Ihank Un. AUea 



■a uoibE, to iriTniiliw, 
atxJ loeitalt ; ana w« leel, u wc read uie cuy '^owin; sLraiiu of odc awect pieccftftcr 
another^ thankFul Ihat the gentle, the rciuaing, and the thrilliog iiupinlion of PoetIT 
u coEiKecrucd ID Lea true office of DOE ooly revealing beiuL^ uid spintuaJicy, but aIu 
orquickeninff utuibjlity, putily, mid nobleneu of will. 

'■Riv. FRANKLIN HOWORTH, 
•' Mmiiirr sfllu CiriiliaH Cttini, But^.' 
"Mn. Allen hu produced I pleuing volume, entitled ' Echoes of Heart WUipert.' 
The vi^nificaliDn is easy and pfcuant, the Ihoughli aie sugiestiiie, and there are in 

Ih.n the poems are pervadedby execUenl leDtiiilenu and religioui feelins, 

"Rev. henry DOWSON, 
" PrtiidiHf rffkt Battiil CsUitt, Bvrj.' 
^'The poems a£ a whole ate very creditable to the poetic capacity of the audureB, 
. . . evidently the product of aderoui, lender, and cultivated mind. 

"Kbv. lOHN GUTTRIDGK, 
•• MinhUr n/llit MiHadiit Frtt Ckimk, Frtt/tm.- 
" I have looked through your handsome volume of pocmi with much pleanin. 
.inyo em are ings u y, an ■TJ^gllf CHARLES GARRETT, 

"I havereadyour'Echoeiof Heart Whispen" with moehinteieK, and Ihinhil a 
work of cuDudemblc merit, 

"JOHN ASHWORTH. Esq. 
" AKllur ^' Slraxti T^s; RtM^" 

' ' Of the moral tone and tcDdenq/ of these poetic straiiia wc can speak in unqnaliAcd 
terms. We can honestly and heartily recommend the volume, conuining ai it doea 
nuny sweet and sparkling melodicL — IT^irfiA'as Wcrld. 

'"llie ' Echoes' have attained a second edition inihe Yolume before ui : ■heymuu 
Iherefore have secured for themielva an admiring circle of readen. Noc u this 
asionisbini. llie themes chosen are such as are dear lo all who know the joys and 
sorrows of fomily life, and have wisdom to draw frvm them the leaons they arc 
designed to yield. The authoress' style is linaple, crystal clear, alwavs smooth, and 
moulded by good taste. Her muse is not ambitioui, and doca not ilnin aRti eflect ; 
it is heallhjr, and therefore, its products are wholoome ; ii is all through warm with 
(he domestic charities ; it aspires, but only as evoy sound heart doea aspire, a/ier 
what is flood and nuble in thouehl, word, and action ; and a devout Chriitian ipirh 
a.^i»ts lis flight, and everywhere leads the way. The writer Is not aahamed 
to advocate temperance in this elegant volume of poems,"— £/>r^/A# Kingdom 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and there aie many, many 
touches of nature in the poems before u>. They are pure and healthy in sentimeDl, 

drcle.lhe virtues and graces of which' they so charmingly portray. "—Slirji Timri. 

genius as is supplied by 'The Dreunof Gold,' are certain to lall forth encomiums of 
praise fmm ail who are capable of forming a just Appreciation of poetic power." — 
Brry Bnadihtil, 

Manciiestrr: JOHN HEYWQOD, 141 and 143, Deahsgatc 
London : SIMFKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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THE WESTONS OF RIVERDALE; 

OR, 

^t Srkls mi Sriumifl^s of Sftrngmaxu "^mdglu* 

Price Fivt Shiilings, Cloth, 453 Pages. 




Madam, 

" Few peoi>Ie of any^xperience will qu^tion jrour judgment that an unmense 

from habits of intemperance, 
dedication of your book on the 
obedient servant, 

"SHAFTESBURY.- 

" In a succession of connected pictures of ordinary life, the value of temperance 
practice and principles is illustrated and enforced. A high moral and religious tone 
pervades the uoolc It is likely to be useful. Wc wish for it an extensive circulation, 
feeling assured that it will meet with acceptance where it is read. 

"Rev. henry DOWSON, 
•* Prtndent of the Baptist CoiU^, Bury," 

" The narrative b full of interest. The style is easy and unaffected. The various 
excuses for the use of stimulants, such as pie customs of society, the requirements 
of nurses, hastening convalescence, deadening sorrow, good company, and medical 
advice, are practi(^Iv illustrated in their tendency and effects in an impressive 
manner. As a tale the book is deeply interesting, and it cannot be carefully read 
without doing good. 

" May the work have the extensive circulation to which its merits entitle it, and 
for which its remarkable cheapness opens the way. 

•• Rev. GEORGE SCOTT, D.D.. 
" WesUyan MinUterr 

" It is an earnest, well- written plea for Temperance. 

••Re\'. CHARLES GARRETT, 
*• WtsUyan MinisUr." 

" I have read the ' Westons of Riverdale' with great interest and pleasure. The 
tale is healthy in its tone, and the ar);uments adduced in favour of total abstinence 
are forcible and clear. Though a total abstainer for more than thirty-five years, I 
have felt my interest in the great temperance refurmation quickened whilst perusmg 
its pages. It is a book very suitable lor Sabbatii-school libraries. 

" Rev. JOSEPH TOWNEND, 
''Free Ckurch Minister.** 

"'The Westons of Riverdale,' showing the 'trials and triumphs of temperance 
principles,' by K. C. A. AUen, is an interesting and well-written book : it cannot fail 
to do good, which is evidently the object of the writer. 1 hoi>e it will be extensively 
read. "JOHN ASHWORTH, Esq., 

" Broadjidd, Rochdale.'* 

" * The Westons of Riverdale.' — The story is clearly stated and well sustained ; the 
moral tone of the whole is unexceptionable, and the object at which the gifted 
authoress evidently aims is of the noblest order. The work will have, tve hope — 
what from its varied excellences it deserves— a wide circulation. 

"Rhv. JOHN GUTTRIDGE, 
" Free Church Minister." 

" The volume ought to have a place in every household and library. No Sabbath* 
school library should be without it. 

"FREDERICK ATKIN, Esq., 
'^Secretary British Temperance League." 
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